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THE     YOUNG     LORD 


OHAPTEE  I, 


My  high-blown  pride  at  length  broke  under  me.' 

King  HENEr  Vni. 


The  winter  went  by  with  its  troubles.  The 
spring  and  early  summer  came,  and  with 
them  sunny  weathei^  in  the  outward  world, 
and  hope  and  tranquillity  to  men's  minds. 
All  things  returned  to  their  wonted  course, 
and  the  strifes  and  discomforts  of  the  winter 
seemed  to  be  forgotten.  Work  was  plentiful ; 
the  times  busy  and  stirring ;  and  there  was 
VOL.  II.  B 
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no  leisure  for  any  to  brood  over  grievances, 
or  foment  discontent. 

Lord  Singleton  was  as  active  as  ever.  He 
had  thought  much  during  the  winter  ;  had 
made  many  wise  reflections,  and  was  eager  to 
bring  them  to  bear  fruit.  Superficially  speak- 
ing, it  would  have  been  said,  that  with  ardour 
undamped  by  vexation,  and  benevolence  un- 
checked by  disappointment,  he  went  about  his 
philanthropic  duties.  But  this  superficial 
view  of  things  would  not  have  been  quite 
correct.  Lord  Singleton  was  changed,  and 
without  exactly  meditating  on  the  change, 
many  felt  it.  The  poor  felt  an  awe  of  him 
they  never  had  done  before.  They  pondered 
longer  before  they  assailed  him  with  details 
of  small  grievances.  This,  of  course,  was 
partly  the  efiect  of  conscience.  They  knew 
their  virtue  had  not  shone  out  very  brightly 
in  adversity.  But  conscience,  on  such  points, 
is  not  very  acute  in  the  very  poor  ;  and  they 
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would   soon  have   forgotten   their  failures,  if 
there  had  not  been  a  change  in  him. 

This  change  was  from  love  to  duty.  Duty 
is  a  very  strong  motive  ;  it  may  become  a 
passion ;  but  it  is  stern  and  strong,  not  genial 
and  hearty.  The  effect  of  disappointment 
and  failure  on  the  young  lord's  mind,  had 
been  a  very  common  one.  That  in  which  he 
most  delighted  had  lost  its  power  to  please. 
The  elation,  the  vanity,  the  pride  in  his  cer- 
tainty of  commanding  success,  was  gone — 
melted,  like  snow.  He  had  found  himself  a 
common  man ;  his  ways,  apparently,  no  wiser 
and  no  better  than  those  of  his  neighbours. 
Under  the  sting  of  mortified  vanity,  the  pas- 
sionate pleasure  of  benevolence  came  to  an 
end.  But  though  his  pleasure  was  damped, 
not  so  was  his  activity.  With  an  ardour 
equally  great,  he  now  set  himself  to  do  his 
duty  ;  and  did  it  with  a  something  of  fierce- 
ness of  spirit,  like  that  which   prompted  his 
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stroke  against  the  tree,  when  he  assured  Sybil 
his  duty  should  be  done. 

This  new  principle  was  as  vigorous — even 
more  vigorous — than  the  old  one.  It  left  him 
no  rest.  But  there  was  not  in  it  the  frank 
heartiness  of  other  days.  He  often  carried  a 
weary  mind  in  his  active  body.  He  was  graver 
and  quieter — more  thoughtful  in  mind — less 
voluble  in  conversation. 

His  self-confidence,  however,  was  the  while 
in  no  whit  impaired.  He  was  positive  and 
determined  as  ever.  The  only  change  here  was, 
that  his  resolution  was  more  rigid — that  his 
self-confidence  had  lost  something  of  its 
kindliness.  His  mind  and  character  were 
evidently  undergoing  some  kind  of  internal 
fermentation,  and  a  very  close  observer  might 
have  been  doubtful  whether  his  disposition 
would  not  harden  and  become  imperious, 
before  the  process  was  concluded. 

Changes  do  not  take  place  very  fast.     The 
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change  in  Lord  Singleton  was  merely  indicated 
by  a  few  signs  ;  and  none  but  one  accustomed 
to  reflect  on  small  things,  could  have  dis- 
covered the  possible  dangers  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  his  character. 

He  went  to  London  this  year  only  for  six 
weeks.  His  mind  was  restless,  and  he  was 
impatient  to  be  at  home  again. 

During  his  absence  the  Beauchamps  went  to 
the  sea-side.  They  returned  about  a  week 
after  he  did.  His  arrival  had  been  a  surprize, 
and  being  a  surprize  Mr.  Beauchamp  chanced 
to  comment  on  it,  and  to  observe  with  satis- 
faction that  his  return  was  earlier  than  it  had 
ever  been  before.  There  was  not  much  in  the 
remark,  and  it  was  innocently  and  flatteringly 
made,  but  Lord  Singleton  coloured,  and  replied 
with  sharpness,  "  That  he  hated  precedents." 

Mr.  Beauchamp  begged  his  pardon,  and 
then  Lord  Singleton  laughed  and  begged  his, 
and  nothing  more  was  said  ;  but  Zoe  observed 
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to  Annette,  that  though  she  knew  she  ought 
not  to  make  remarks,  she  must  say  that  she 
thought  "  Lord  Singleton  had  been  very  cross 
to  papa."  Annette  replied — ^'  Perhaps  he  was 
Zoe  for  an  instant,  but  it  is  not  kind  to  re- 
mark such  things.  No  one  can  ever  tell  what 
it  is  that  makes  a  person  speak  quickly,  and, 
perhaps,  if  we  knew  what  was  in  his  mind  we 
should  find  he  had  a  good  reason  for  it." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  was  the  little  girl's 
reply.  ''  I  know  always  I  have  a  good  reason 
when  I  am  cross." 

Annette  blushed  and  smiled,  and  made  no 
more  defence. 

The  intercourse  of  Lord  Singleton  at  the 
Cottage  continued,  and  had  continued  during 
the  winter  and  spring  with  but  little  change, 
the  same  as  usual.  That  little  change  was  in 
his  behaviour  to  Sybil.  For  the  most  part  he 
remained  kind  and  cordial,  but  as  unap- 
proaching  as  he  had  been  from  the  beginning 
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of  their  acquaintance ;  but  now  and  then,  sud- 
denly and  with  empressement,  he  would  ask 
her  opinion  and  endeavour  to  draw  out  her 
sentiments  on  any  subject  that  occupied  him. 
These  ebuUitions  of  attention  were  again  fol- 
lowed by  weeks  of — the  word  unapproach- 
ingness  must  again  be  used,  for  distance  im- 
plies reserve  or  effort,  and  there  was  nothing 
of  this  in  his  manner.  Two  causes  were  likely 
to  produce  these  sudden  attentions.  They 
might  be  impulses  he  could  not  resist — strong 
desires  to  hear  her  speak,  or  ascertain  her 
sentiments ;  or  they  might  be  pohtenesses, 
which  after  the  trouble^ she  had  on  one  occa- 
sion taken  for  him,  he  thought  her  due.  It 
was  to  this  latter  cause,  that  Sybil  ascribed 
them,  and  they  irritated  her  beyond  mea- 
sure. 

This  irritation  kept  alive  in  her  mind  a  re- 
sentment, which  otherwise  for  want  of  food 
might  have  died.     The  weeks  went  on,  and  no 
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interference  of  her  guardian  ruffled  the  tran- 
quillity of  her  way.  Certainly  there  was  no 
cause  for  interference.  As  Miss  Bates,  in  the 
novel  of  ^  Emma/  observed  of  Frank  Churchill, 
that  "  He  was  all  the  fondest  mother  could  .  ." 
So  Sybil  was  becoming  all  the  most  anxious 
guardian  could  .  .  .  Beneath  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  domestic  life,  now  for  the  first  time 
her  lot,  all  that  was  good  in  her  expanded,  all 
that  was  harsh  and  rugged  seemed  to  fall 
away.  Her  manners  softened,  her  principles 
strengthened,  her  theories  of  good  turned  to 
practice. 

In  many  a  home  evil  is  rankling.  In  many 
apparently  quiet  homes,  not  only  sorrow,  but 
sin — not  only  discontent,  but  remorse — not 
only  temper,  but  envy,  hate  and  uncharit- 
ableness  are  hid  under  an  outwardly  smooth 
surface  and  calm  brow.  This  is  a  condition  of 
life.  But  it  is  certain  that  to  be  really  happy 
in  a  quiet  home,  requires  a  good  heart,  and 
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that  nature  must  be  good  which  thrives  and 
expands  beneath  its  tranquil  influences.  The 
bad  may  conceal  their  evil  for  a  time,  but  in 
concealment  and  quietness,  the  evil  grows,  and 
bursts  at  last ;  while  the  good,  in  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  home  life,  wear  off"  their  faults  and 
infirmities,  and  in  the  practice  of  unselfish  love, 
acquire  virtues  which  may  last  for  ever.  That 
Sybil's  nature  throve  and  improved,  was  a 
proof  of  its  fundamental  goodness.  Full  of 
faults,  and  even  now  cherishing  a  fault  and  a 
folly — nay,  worse,  an  actual  bad  passion — she 
yet  won  all  hearts  by  her  ready  smiles,  her  full 
and  hearty  sympathy,  her  acquiescence  in  the 
unexciting  routine  of  her  daily  life,  and  hei 
wilKng  acceptance  of  every  pleasure  provided 
for  her.  Amid  many  mistakes  in  his  conduct 
towards  his  ward,  the  young  lord  had  certainly 
chosen  well  in  the  home  he  had  appointed  to 
receive  her — well  for  her  improvement,  well 
for  her  true  happiness. 
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One  morning,  it  was  about  a  month  after 
Lord  Singleton's  return  from  London,  a  num- 
ber of  letters  lay  on  his  breakfast  table.  He 
was  in  unusual  haste  ;  there  was  a  meeting  of 
gentlemen  at  a  neighbouring  town,  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  miners  in  the  mining  district, 
and  he  was  the  chairman.  The  meeting  was 
early,  and  there  was  a  long  ride  before  him. 
He  glanced  over  his  letters,  selected  one  or  two, 
that  appeared  to  be  of  greater  interest  than 
the  rest,  and  put  the  others  aside  till  the 
evening,  with  a  half  ejaculation,  ^^  These  can 
wait."  In  the  evening,  sleepy  and  tired, 
(wearied  in  mind  more  than  in  body,  for  his 
propositions  had  not  been  received  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  and  his  temper  had  been 
severely  tried  by  the  dullness  of  some,  and  the 
impracticability  of  others)  he  took  up  his  let- 
ters, and  carelessly  inspected  them.  One  or 
two  were  bills,  some  prospectuses  for  railways, 
all  as  uninteresting  as  he  anticipated,  until  he 
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came  to  the  last.  Over  this,  as  he  read,  his 
brows  knit,  and  when  it  was  finished,  he 
started  to  his  feet,  and  ejaculated,  "  Fool !"  in 
no  sweet-toned  voice.  The  next  instant  the 
bell  was  rung,  his  portmanteau  ordered  to  be 
packed,  and  the  carriage  to  come  round  with- 
out delay,  to  take  him  to  the  railway  station. 

The  house  was  immediately  in  a  bustle,  but 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  the  household  par- 
took in  the  activity  of  its  lord,  all  was  ready. 
Lord  Singleton  stepped  into  the  carriage,  and 
then  perceived  his  valet  mounting  on  the  box. 

''  No,  no,  Biddulph,"  he  shouted,  *^  I  am 
going  alone.     Drive  to  the  railway  station." 

"  Any  orders,  my  lord  ?"     Letters,  &c." 

"  None  whatever." 

Biddulph  stared,  and  the  household  won- 
dered ;  and  the  wondering  was  not  confined 
to  the  household  alone.  All  the  neighbourhood 
heard  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the 
young  lord,  and  made  shrewd  and  unlikely 
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guesses  as  to  its  cause.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Cottage  wondered  more  than  any,  for  though 
accustomed  to  sudden  movements,  they  were 
not  accustomed  to  secret  ones,  and  Lord  Sin- 
gleton had  never  been  known  to  go  without 
his  valet  before. 

Three  days  and  three  nights  passed  in  won- 
derment. Every  morning,  Mr.  Beauchamp 
went  up  to  the  Park,  and  asked,  "  Any 
news  of  my  lord,  Biddulph  ?"  and  Biddulph, 
imitating  his  lord,  replied,  '^  None  what- 
ever." 

On  the  third  evening,  about  nine  o'clock, 
Mr.  Beauchamp  was  observing  for  the  fiftieth 
time,  "I  hope  Lord  Singleton  has  had  nothing  to 
annoy  him,"  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  for  the  twen- 
tieth time,  for  she  did  not  always  reply  to  her 
husband's  observations,  had  answered,  "  Rapid 
movements  are  not  unnatural  to  one  of  Lord 
Singleton's  disposition,"  when  a  note  from  the 
subject  of  their  wonderings  was  brought  in. 
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'^My  Dear  Mr.  Beauchamp, — 

"If  it  is  not  troublesome,  will  you  be  so 

good  as  to  come  and  speak  to  me  for  a  few 

minutes.     If  you  cannot  to-night,  I  should  be 

glad  to  see  you  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 

"Yours,  faithfully, 

"  Singleton." 

"  I  hope  he  has  had  nothing  to  annoy  him,'' 
Mr.  Beauchamp  observed  again,  while  he  des- 
patched the  servant  for  his  hat  and  coat. 

"  I  don't  anticipate  anything  of  importance,'' 
said  Mrs.  Beauchamp.  "  Some  annoyances 
are  to  be  expected  in  the  common  course  of 
things." 

Mr.  Beauchamp,  on  arriving  at  the  Park, 
found  Lord  Singleton,  not  as  usual,  lying  at 
his  ease  in  an  arm-chair,  but  leaning  out  of 
window,  looking  into  the  moonlight.  The 
night  was  fine,  but  fresh. 

"We  are  glad  to  see  you  back,  my  dear 
lord,"  he  said  heartily.     "  We  began  to  won- 
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der  where  you  were,  and  what  you  could  be 
doing.  I  hope  nothing  has  occurred  to  annoy 
you.'^ 

"  Yes,  very  much.  I  have  had  very  great 
annoyance,  and  the  worst  is,  it  is  my  own 
fault ;"  and  Lord  Singleton  knit  his  brows 
into  the  word  "  Fool  "  again. 

"I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  it ;  but 
I  dare  say  you  mistake  the  matter  on  that 
point.  Can  I  be  of  any  use  ? — you  have  but 
to  command  me." 

"  Thanks  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  done, 
I  believe.  I  sent  for  you  not  to  consult,  but 
to  ease  my  mind  by  talking  over  the  matter. 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.'' 

Mr.  Beauchamp  sneezed. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Lord  Singleton, 
civilly,  ^'  I  was  leaning  out  to  cool  my  thoughts; 
but  you  and  Annette  are  always  chilly.  Let 
us  sit  down  ;"  and  he  closed  the  window,  and 
led  the  way  towards  the  fireplace.     ''  There/' 
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he  said,  pushing  him  into  a  chair.  "  I  had 
rather  stand.  Now  guess  where  I  have 
been." 

^^  To  London,  of  course." 

"  No.  I  have  been  across  the  sea.  I  have 
been  to  Dublin." 

"  Indeed  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Beauchamp,  sur- 
prised ;  ^' and  on  what  account?  Oh!  I 
guess.  Miss  Moore.  No  hitch,  I  hope,  in 
her  affairs." 

"  More  than  a  hitch.  She  has  lost — that 
is  to  say  she  will  lose — some  thousands,  and 
all  through  my  carelessness." 

"  Unintentional,  I  am  sure,"  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  said,  with  the  kind  folly  with  which 
men  speak  when  they  do  not  quite  know  what 
to  say. 

"  Unintentional ! — why,  yes — what  should 
it  be  but  that  ?  But  that's  the  very  thing  I 
speak  of.  What  was  I  set  over  her  for  but  to 
watch  and  care  for  her  ?  I  could  blow  my 
brains  out,"  he  said  fiercely. 
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"  Now,  my  dear  lord,  just  be  so  good  as  to 
tell  me  what  this  carelessness  of  yours  has 
been.  I  know  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  abuse 
oneself  when  anything  goes  wrong ;  but  we 
are  just  as  unfair  to  ourselves  as  we  are  to 
other  people.  Let  me  hear.  Depend  upon 
it;  you  mistake.'^ 

'^  Just  the  carelessness  of  trusting  rascals, 
when  my  knowledge  of  human  nature  should 
have  told  me  all  men  are  rogues.'' 

'^  No,  no !  my  dear  lord — too  severe,  by 
far." 

^^  This  is  the  history.  Miss  Moore's  fortune 
was  placed  by  her  uncle  as  a  mortgage  on  the 
property  of  some  connection  of  his — a  Major 
Farrell.  There  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
and  there  her  father  desired  it  might  remain. 
The  investment  was  very  good,  and  seemed 
secure.  But  I  had  the  power,  of  course,  of 
withdrawing  it,  after  due  notice ;  and  that  is 
what  I  should  have  done  last  year ;  and  that 
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I  did  not  do  it,  is  a  folly  and  carelessness  for 
which  I  never  can  forgive  myself." 

''  But  why  ?  If  all  seemed  secure,  what 
fault  of  yours  ?  What  has  happened  ?  Is 
Major  Farrell  ruined  ?" 

"  His  estate  is  to  be  sold  in  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court.  I  got  a  notice  the  other 
night.  It  was  like  a  thunder-bolt.  I  knew 
then  how  it  would  be  ;  but  I  was  off  without 
a  word,  to  make  sure,  and  excite  no  false 
alarms.  Euined  ! — the  man's  estate  will  not 
clear  a  quarter  of  his  debts.  The  man's  a 
rascal,  and  so  are  they  all  rogues  and  rascals ; 
the  whole  country,  without  exception." 

"Now,  my  dear  lord,"  Mr.  Beauchamp 
said,  soothingly,  "  do  compose  yourself.  What 
has  happened,  has  happened,  as  we  know,  in  a 
hundred  cases.  Why  do  you  blame  yourself? 
I  wish  to  understand  the  case  as  regards 
yourself.'' 

"  Why,  you  see,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  I  ought 

VOL.  fL  c 
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to  have  found  out  that  the  man  was  a  rogue 
— borrowing  money  and  living  beyond  his 
income — making  a  show  upon  nothing — pre- 
tending to  be  respectable  without  a  character. 
But  I  trusted  him.  Last  year,  when  I  heard 
of  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  and  found 
how  many  fine  properties  were  gone  to  rack 
and  ruin,  I  became  alarmed,  and  considered 
the  subject  very  seriously,  and  made  enquiries 
into  Major  Farrell's  life  and  character.  But 
I  was  deceived — either  purposely  or  from 
carelessness — either  because  men  were  fools 
or  rogues.  I  heard  a  flaming  character,  and, 
like  a  simpleton,  believed  it  and  was  satisfied. 
There  the  money  remained,  and  I  thought  about 
it  no  more.  A  born  fool  would  have  done 
better — and  I  who  had  sworn  to  myself  that 
I  would  watch  over  her  better  than  a  father 
would.     I  could  blow  my  brains  out." 

"  As  far  as  I  can  see,'*  said  Mr.  Beauchamp, 
decidedly,  "I  see  no  fault  in  the  matter.  You 
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acted  like  a  father,  and  a  most  prudent  one. 
Mischances  happen  to  all.  To  her  father  it 
would  have  happened  as  to  you." 

*^  It  is  poor  comfort  to  a  fool,"  said  Lord 
Singleton,  hastily,  "  to  know  that  others  are 
fools.  But  I  have  not  even  that,  for  I  hear 
that  one  person  did  not  feel  satisfied,  and  did 
withdraw  a  sum  he  had  lent  in  like  manner. 
Why  could  not  I  hear  that  before  ?  Why  is 
truth  the  hardest  thing  of  all  to  find  ?  The 
end  of  it  is,  that  she  is  ruined — and  I  do  it !" 

''  Not  ruined,  I  trust." 

''  No.  I  spoke  hastily.  There  is  £7,000, 
or  so,  in  the  funds,  the  accumulation.  And 
something  will  be  paid  now,  but  very  little, 
I  fear.  Hers  is  not  the  first  mortgage.  We 
cannot  know  anything  certain  for  six  months, 
you  know.  It  must,  at  any  rate,  make  a 
great  change  in  her  prospects." 

"  Are  you  not  liable  as  her  trustee  ?"  Mr. 

c  2 
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Beauchamp  asked,  suddenly. 

''  No.  What  would  it  all  matter  if  I  was  ? 
You  don't  suppose  I  should  torment  myself  in 
this  way  for  the  loss  to  myself?  No  !  I 
have  tried  to  make  out  that  I  could  with 
truth  call  myself  liable,  and  I  cannot.  One 
can  only  be  liable  for  one's  own  acts,  they  say. 
It  was  no  act  of  mine,  and  never  would  have 
been.  If  it  had  not  been  her  father's  express 
wish,  I  should  never  have  let  the  money  remain 
out  at  mortgage  in  Ireland;  though  I  was 
told,  when  I  said  so,  that  I  was  a  fool  for  my 
objections.  Perhaps  so.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  present  business." 

^^  I  cannot  be  sorry  you  are  not  liable  at 
this  moment,"  Mr.  Beauchamp  said  —  the 
agent,  for  an  instant,  taking  the  highest  place 
in  his  mind;  "the  rents  have  been  badly  ..." 

"  Oh,  hang  the  rents !"  the  young  lord 
cried,  with  vehemence ;  "  what  do  I  care  for 
them?      Besides,   they  will   have   to   pay  it 
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whether  1  am  liable  or  not.  It  is  uot 
that " 

"  You  intend,  then,  to  replace  the  sum  ?" 

*'  Of  course  I  do,  if  she  will  let  me ;  I  am 
bound  in  honour.  But  there  is  my  difficulty. 
If  she  was  like  a  common  girl,  I  would  do  it, 
and  make  no  fuss  about  it ;  but  she  will  not 
let  me  act  as  I  please  ;  she  will  know  all 
things,  and  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer  about 
obligations.  I  could  not  deceive  her  if  I 
would,  and,  after  all,  I  would  not  if  I  could. 
It  would  be  unmanly  in  me  to  shrink  from 
confessing  what  I  would  rather  die  than  con- 
fess.    Besides,  I  hate  concealments." 

"•  You  are  right." 

There  was  a  pause. 

Lord  Singleton  appearing  to  have  said  all 
he  had  to  say,  Mr.  Beauchamp  rose. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to  you,  my  dear 
lord?" 

^^  Thanks,  Mr.  Beauchamp,  none  whatever. 
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I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  listening  to 
me.     That  is  all." 

"  Since  you  seem  to  dread  the  act  of  con- 
fessing, can  I  help  you  in  that  way.  Can  I 
prepare  Miss  Moore's  mind  in  any  degree.  I 
am  at  your  service." 

"  By  no  means,"  he  replied,  with  vehe- 
mence. "  What  I  have  said  to-night,  Mr. 
Beauchamp,  is  in  the  strictest  confidence. 
Thank  you,"  he  continued,  more  mildly,  "but 
no  ;  all  the  grace  of  confession  is  in  the  pain 
it  costs.  I  will  do  it  myself  Don't  give  a 
hint  as  to  what  has  called  me  away." 

"  Eest  assured  I  shall  not." 

"  I  am  to  hear  to-morrow  morning  or  the 
next,  some  further  particulars  about  Major 
FarrelFs  afiairs,  from  a  trustworthy  person,  if 
there  be  such  a  one.  I  know  there  can  be 
nothing  good  to  hear,  but  it  is  as  well  to  wait. 
As  soon  as  I  hear  from  him  that  our  worst 
anticipations  are  well  founded,  I  shall  speak  to 
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Miss  Moore.  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer 
now.  Thank  you  for  coming,  and  good-night.'' 
Lord  Singleton  accompanied  Mr.  Beauchamp 
to  the  door,  and  there  remained,  leaning  on 
the  balustrade  of  the  steps,  to  cool  his  thoughts. 
The  depressing  sense  of  failure  was  upon  him, 
where  his  intentions  had  been  best,  and  his 
self-confidence  highest.  He  felt  humbled  as 
he  never  had  felt  before,  and  leaning  out  in 
the  quiet  moonlight,  every  pulse  within  him 
seemed  to  throb  with  a  tumult  he  could  not 
still. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

"  Oh  !  how  the  passions,  insolent  and  strong, 
Bear  our  weak  minds  their  rapid  course  along." 

Crabbe. 


There  had  been  both  anxiety  and  curiosity  in 
the  Cottage  after  Mr.  Beauchamp's  departure ; 
the  anxiety  was  on  Annette's  part,  the  curi- 
osity on  that  of  Mrs.  Beauchamp  and  Sybil. 
As  he  entered,  Annette  looked  up  wistfully, 
and  her  glance  in  his  calm  and  placid  face, 
almost  dispelled  her  fears. — She  asked  nothing. 
But  curiosity  is  not  so  easily  allayed.  After 
waiting  for  a  few  moments,  in  the  expectation 
of  receiving  some  information  from  her  hus- 
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band,  Mrs.  Beauchamp  took  up  the  burden  of 
his  former  song,  and  observed,  in  a  quiet,  dry 
way — 

"  I  hope  nothing  has  occurred  to  annoy 
Lord  Singleton." 

"  Nothing,  my  love,  in  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. Don't  fuss  yourself;  he  has  had 
some  harassing  business,  that  is  all." 

"  Did  he  return  late  this  evening  ?" 

"  I  fancy  so.     I  did  not  inquire." 

^'Has  Lord  Singleton  been  to  London?" 
Sybil  asked,  after  a  moment,  not  allowing  to 
herself  that  she  was  curious,  but  making  a  re- 
mark, by  way  of  conversation. 

"I  believe  not."  Dreading  any  further 
questions,  Mr.  Beauchamp  with  some  mali- 
cious quickness  added — "  If  you  care  to  know 
his  movements,  my  dear  Miss  Moore,  I  am 
sure  he  will  tell  you  all  you  please  to  ask." 

^^  I !"  she  said,  colouring,  "  indeed  I  do  not 
care.     I  asked  the  question  for  no  reason." 
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"For  no  reason  but  to  satisfy  female 
curiosity,"  he  replied,  smiling  ;  "  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  satisfy  it  better.  Annette,  have  you 
any  question  to  ask.  I  will  try  if  I  can  satisfy 
that  r 

"Is  Lord  Singleton  unhappy,  or  out  of 
spirits?"  she  asked,  a  faint,  anxious  colour 
flitting  over  her  face. 

"Well,"  he  said,  thoughtfully,  "yes.  A 
little  out  of  spirits,  I  think.  But  don't  make 
mountains  out  of  mole-hills.  You  will  see 
him  just  as  usual  to-morrow.  He  is  a  little 
annoyed  that  is  all, — and  now.  Miss  Moore,  is 
there  time  for  one  song.  I  have  been  cheated 
of  my  evening's  dissipation." 

They  did  see  Lord  Singleton  the  following 
day,  but  only  for  an  instant.  His  expected 
letter  had  not  arrived,  and  he  was  too  much 
fretted  for  conversation.  He  took  a  long  ride 
and  only  called  at  the  Cottage^  for  civility's 
sake,  on  his  way  homewards. 
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''  Lord  Singleton  is  very  uneasy  about  some- 
thing, I  am  sure,  mamma,"  Annette  observed 
to  her  mother  after  his  departure.  "  I  saw 
that  in  a  moment." 

"Yes,'' said  Sybil,  ^^ so  did  I." 

*'  You  must  not  acquire  the  habit  of 
watching  countenances,  Annette,"  replied  her 
mother.  "  There  are  many  sources  of  anxiety 
which  it  is  undesirable  to  betray. 

"  I  never  can  help  it,"  she  said.  "  When  I 
see  a  person  look  troubled  and  anxious,  it 
makes  me  uneasy  too." 

"  In  society  it  must  constantly  happen," 
said  Mrs.  Beauchamp.  "  We  must  endeavour 
to  take  no  notice,  unless,  indeed,  we  can  be  of 
use." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sybil,  "  that  is  the  very  way 
of  society,  and  what  a  false,  heartless  way 
it  is." 

"No,  my  love,  private  cares  must  not  be 
introduced  on  public  notice.  Good  manners 
alone  forbid  it." 
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Lord  Singleton  received  the  following 
morning  the  confirmation  of  all  his  fears.  That 
was  to  be  expected.  Suspicion  is  a  thing 
infinite  in  degree  ;  once,  excited,  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  fears  felt,  or  the  tales  told.  The 
trustworthy  person  of  whom  he  had  spoken  to 
Mr.  Beauchamp,  gave  little  hope  of  recovering 
more  than  a  quarter  of  Sybil's  fortune — if 
even  so  much.  The  picture  he  drew  of  Major 
Farrell's  afiairs,  plunged  Lord  Singleton  into 
despair ;  despair  in  his  fears  for  Sybil,  and  des- 
pair at  the  idea  of  his  own  carelessness.  How  was 
it  possible  that  he  could  have  been  so  deceived  ? 

He  went  down  early  to  the  Cottage.  As 
soon  as  he  had  determined  that  on  that  day  his 
confession  should  be  made,  he  was  restless  till 
it  was  done.  It  was  not  the  thing,  it  was  not 
the  loss  that  so  tormented  him,  that  could 
be  easily  set  right — it  was  the  humiliation  to 
her — to  her  over  whom  he  had  assumed  such 
unbounded  authority,  and  for  whose  welfare 
he  had  hoped  so  faultlessly  to  provide. 
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Sybil  was  not  at  home.  She  and  Zoe  were 
gone  out  for  one  of  their  long  walks.  He  sat 
for  a  few  minutes  awaiting  her  return,  but  he 
could  not  govern  his  anxiety,  and  unwilling  to 
show  it,  he  shortly  got  up  and  wished  them 
good-bye. 

"  I  have  got  to  go  to  Eotherham  to  day," 
he  said,  *'  and  so  I  shall  go  now.  Will  you 
tell  Miss  Moore  that  I  wish  to  speak  to  her, 
and  shall  be  much  obliged  to  her  to  be  at  home 
at  three  o'clock — you  must  be  so  good  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  as  to  arrange  for  me  to  see  her 
alone.  Mr.  Beauchamp  will  tell  you  why,  if 
you  ask  him." 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  promised  that  all  should 
be  as  he  wished. 

When  Sybil  came  home  Lord  Singleton's 
message  was  given  to  her.  She  coloured 
deeply  with  surprise  and  annoyance,  and  it 
was  in  her  old  haughty  manner  that  she  said, 
"Very  well." 
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The  interval  before  his  arrival  was  passed  in 
ruffling  her  temper  and  spurring  on  her  pride. 
The  very  time  that  had  elapsed  since  inter- 
ference had  been  attempted  added  to  her  dis- 
composure.    She  remembered   the  last  occa- 
sion, and  could  not  but  connect  with  it  the 
present.     She  felt  as  if,  during  this  long  time 
of  silence,  she  had  been  in  thraldom  to  his 
will,  and  that  now,  once  again,  his  arbitrary 
authority  was    about    to    break    out.     Her 
thoughts  were  not  very  clear  nor  defined,  but 
people  are  apt  to  anticipate  what  they  dread, 
and  though  she  could  fix  on  no  definite  object 
for  tyranny  to  exert  itself  upon,  it  was  for 
some  act  of  tyranny  that  she  was  prepared. 
The  vague  fear  was  quite  sufficient  to  disturb 
her  mind  and  bring  on  one  of  her  excited 
attacks. 

Lord  Singleton  arrived  punctual  to  the  mo- 
ment. Mrs.  Beauchamp  and  her  daughters 
were  gone  out.     Mr.  Beauchamp  remained  in 
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the  office  as  chaperon.  A  servant  by  Lord 
Singleton's  desire  summoned  Sybil  to  the 
drawing-room.  She  came  at  once,  cold,  calm, 
and  stately. 

She  was  surprised,  and  in  some  degree 
thrown  off  her  assumed  majesty  of  demeanour 
by  the  agitated  manner  in  which  he  shook  her 
hand  ;  but  it  was  only  for  an  instant,  and  she 
calmly  seated  herself  to  listen  to  him. 

He  walked  about  the  room  for  some  mo- 
ments, as  was  his  habit  on  such  occasions,  and 
then  darted  into  his  subject  without  prepara- 
tion or  circumlocution.  "  I  have  asked  you  to 
see  me,  Miss  Moore,  that  I  may  make  to  you 
a  communication  of  a  most  unpleasant  kind. 
However  I  try  to  word  it  or  to  prepare  you  for 
it,  a  blow  it  must  be." 

An  idea,  girlish,  yet  not  very  unnatural, 
considering  the  manner  in  which  her  imagina- 
tion connected  this  interview  with  the  last, 
here  took  possession  of  her  mind.  She  thought 
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of  the  possibility  of  Lowry  Beauchamp's  mar- 
riage, and  imagined  that  her  guardian,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  subject  of  interest  to  her,  was 
come  in  this  pompous  state  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement. The  thought  merely  flitted 
through  her  fancy,  but  even  its  faint  flitting 
made  her  heart  swell  with  indignation  and  re- 
sentment. ^'  Pray  do  not  hesitate  to  speak," 
she  coldly  said,  ^^  nothing  you  can  say  can 
much  affect  me." 

"If  you  speak  so  unkindly  now,"  he  said,  a 
flush  of  pain  passing  quickly  over  his  face, 
"  what  will  you  say  when  my  confession  is 
made." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind,"  she  replied, 
softened  in  spite  of  herself,  "  I  only  mean  to  say 
that  I  beg  you  to  speak  out  and  not  be  afraid. 
You  know,"  she  added,  a  touch  of  sadness 
giving  her  voice  a  tone  he  never  had  heard 
there  before,  "  my  position  in  this  world  gives 
me  few  things  to  care  for,  and  fewer  still  to 
fear." 
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Again  a  sudden  colour,  like  a  sharp  shoot 
of  pain,  overspread  his  face,  and  he  turned 
away.  Then,  recovering  himself,  and  speaking 
in  a  more  composed  and  manly  tone — "  Mean- 
while, what  I  have  to  say  has  yet  to  be  said. 
A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  notice  which 
much  troubled  me.  It  was  about  your  affairs. 
I  went  to  Dublin.  That  was  the  history  of 
my  hasty  departure.  I  went  to  see  before  I 
said  anything.  The  notice  was  of  the  sale  of 
Major  Farrell's  property  in  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court.  I  fear  his  affairs  are  in  a 
wretched  bad  state,  and  you,  Miss  Moore,  will 
be  the  sufferer." 

"  Shall  I  lose  everything  V  she  exclaimed 
hastily,  a  startled  colour  glowing  for  an  in- 
stant on  her  cheek.  "  Tell  me  quick,  for  I 
cannot  bear  suspense." 

"  Everything ! — no.  Good  Heavens !  '^  he 
exclaimed,  with  vehemence.  "Did  you,  for 
one  moment,  suppose No,  no — not  that. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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The  accumulation  of  your  fortune  is  safe  in 
the  funds,  and  there  will  be  something  re- 
covered here.  They  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
half,  when  I  was  at  Dublin  ;  but  I  cannot  say  I 
expect  that,  and  cannot  hold  out  any  false 
hopes.  We  shall  not  know  at  present.  The 
sale  cannot  be  for  six  months  to  come ;  but  I 
could  not  keep  it  on  my  conscience.  There, 
now,  my  confession  is  made.'' 

''  You  need  not  have  been  so  much  afraid," 
she  said,  smiling.  "  I  hope  1  can  bear  a  little 
loss  without  making  a  fuss  about  it." 

^'  Don't  speak  so,"  he  cried,  "  or  you  heap 
<ioals  of  fire  on  my  head.  I  would  rather  that 
you  were  unkind,  than  too  kind.  It  is  all  my 
fault.  I  promised  to  watch  over  your  wel- 
fare, and  a  thousand  times  I  have  vowed  to 
myself  how  thoroughly  it  should  be  done ; 
and  this  is  the  way  I  have  done  it.  I  would 
rather  you  reproached  me." 

^'  What  have  you   done  ?      I  really  don't 
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understand.  As  far  as  I  do  understand,  I  see 
no  fault  at  all." 

He  explained  the  case  to  her,  very  fairly, 
neither  extenuating,  nor  setting  down  aught 
against  himself  in  malice.  It  was  evident  to 
her  that  it  was  plain,  downright  truth. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  after  listening  to  him,  "  I 
see  no  fault.  I  shall  trust  you  the  more  for 
not  being  over-inclined  to  suspicion.  I  hate 
suspicion  and  suspicious  people.^' 

"  Shall  you  trust  me  in  future  ?  I  do  not 
deserve  it ; — but  I  will  not  ask  that  now ;  I 
think  you  hardly  understand  the  evil  as  yet. 
Your  loss  makes  a  very  great  change  in  your 
position.  You  speak  of  a  little  loss  ;  it  is 
more  than  that." 

'^  Is  it  ?  Then  will  you  let  me  understand. 
I  like  to  see  everything  clearly.  What  is  my 
position,  and  what  loss  shall  I  have  ?" 

*^  It  makes  just  this  change  —  I  see  it 
strongly   myself; — that,   formerly,   you    had 

D  2 
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enough  to  be  very  comfortable,  supposing  you 
to  choose  to  live  by  yourself,  in  a  home  of 

your  own—  supposing,  .  . .  supposing  ..." 

He  hesitated  and  coloured,  then  added — ^^I  beg 
your  pardon,  I  only  meant  to  say,  supposing 
you  to  choose  to  remain  unmarried — and  now, 
you  will  have  enough  to  live  upon,  I  hope, 
but  not  to  live  on  in  real  comfort.  It  makes 
a  great  difference." 

'*  Yes,  I  see,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  and 
remained  pondering  with  her  eyes  on  the 
ground.  She  did  see  it — a  vision  of  a  little 
paradise  of  a  home,  her  own^  which  had  been 
a  day-dream  to  her  fancy,  faded  away  into 
dim  distance.  She  resigned  it,  not  with  an 
outward  but  an  inward  sigh. 

He  watched  her  in  a  kind  of  agony.  "  Ah  ! 
now  you  see  and  feel,"  he  said  quickly. 

"  Yes,  I  see  ;  but  I  assure  you  not  with 
any  great  distress,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  am  sorry,  just  sorry— -I  suppose  only  very 
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good  people,  better  than  I  am,  would  not  be 
just  sorry. — I  say  this,  and  own  it,  that  you 
may  believe  all  I  say ;  and  now  I  add,  that 
even  already  I  am  beginning  to  forget  all 
about  it.  Pray  think  of  it  no  more,  for  I  am 
sure  I  shall  not." 

^'  Think  of  it  no  more  !  You  don't  really 
expect  that.  No  ;  I  have  now  a  thing  to  ask, 
which  ought  not  to  offend  you,  and  which,  if 
you  are  inclined  to  do  what  is  just  and  right, 
you  will  agree  to  at  once.  You  must  let  me 
replace  what  is  lost." 

'^  Not  for  the  world,"  she  replied,  quickly, 
and  with  a  shade  of  hauteur.  ^^  I  could  not 
hear  of  such  a  thing." 

^^  If  you  were  not  what  you  are,"  he  con- 
tinued, abruptly,  "  I  should  have  done  it  with- 
out a  word,  without  asking  your  consent,  or 
informing  you  of  what  was  lost ;  but  I  feared 
you  would  not  forgive  me  if  I  did,  and  I 
thought  truth  and  openness  most  fitting,  in  all 
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relations  of  life,  and  I  would  not  be  so  mean 
as  to  be  ashamed  to  confess." 

"You  were  quite  right.  If  I  had  after- 
wards discovered  what  jou  had  done,  and  I 
should  have  been  sure  to  do  so,  I  should  never 
have  forgiven  it.'' 

"Then  you  would  have  been  very  unjust. 
It  is  a  mere  chance  that  I  am  not  liable,  and 
if  I  had  chosen  to  do  it,  there  is  no  one  who 
could  have  told  you  that  I  was  not  liable,  ex- 
cept Marchmont,  or  Percy ;  and  until  you 
come  of  age,  you  are  not  likely  to  see  them. 
But  I  did  not  choose ;  I  would  not,  even  in 
this,  deceive.  Do  not  punish  me  for  acting 
right." 

"I  am,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  treating  me  like  a  reasonable  being. 
But  as  to  the  thing,  I  will  not  hear  of  it.  Ke- 
member  how  I  am  already  under  obligations  to 
you.     For  how  much,  I  don't  know." 

"  Obligation  !"  with  contempt,   "  but  this  is 
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no  obligation,  it  is  simple  justice.     I   ask  it 
for  justice." 

"  And  for  justice,  I  refuse,*'  she  said,  very 
resolutely.  "  I  would  not  have  allowed  it,  if 
you  had  been  to  blame.  As  there  is  no  blame, 
I  should  be  unjust,  indeed,  to  agree.  Think 
of  it  no  more." 

'^  Then  let  us  leave  justice,"  he  asked,  with 
vehement  earnestness,  ^^and  consent  to  give 
peace  to  my  mind.  You  cannot  think  how 
bitterly  I  feel  what  has  happened  ;  do  not 
punish  me  more." 

"  1  cannot,  and  will  not,"  she  said,  not  un- 
kindly, but  with  immoveable  firmness.  ^^  No- 
thing shall  induce  me.  The  chances  and  mis- 
chances of  life  happen  to  all,  and  I  am  not  so 
ungrateful  as  to  complain,  if  a  little  mischance 
comes  to  me.  I  should  be  degraded  in  my 
own  eyes,  and  should  appear  to  myself  to  cast 
blame  on  you,  if  I  allowed  you  to  do  it.  Let 
us  say  no  more  on  the  subject ;  forget  it,  as  I 
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shall  do."  She  rose  from  her  seat  as  she  spoke, 
stood  thoughtful  for  a  single  instant,  then  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  and  with  a  kindness  and 
softness  of  manner  with  which  she  had  never 
addressed  him  before,  added,  "  This  loss  I 
shall  forget,  but  I  cannot,  and  shall  not  forget 
all  the  care  and  trouble  you  have  taken  for 
me.  Do  not  think  I  am  ungrateful  for  it." 
As  she  ceased  to  speak,  she  held  out  her  hand, 
intending  to  terminate  the  interview. 

But  not  so  was  it  to  end.  "  It  matters  not," 
some  writer  says,  '^  whether  what  is  dropped 
into  a  full  cup,  be  earth  or  a  jewel.  It  over- 
flows with  either."  That  softened  manner, 
those  kind  words,  were  the  jewel  which  made 
the  young  lord's  struggling  emotions,  to  over- 
flow the  feeble  barriers  which  sought  to 
restrain  them.  He  took  her  hand,  and  as  he 
held  it,  burst  out  with  passionate  earnestness — 

"  I  have  offered  a  little,  but  what  I  would 
offer  is  all — all ; — all  I  am  and  have  is  yours  to 
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do  with  as  you  please.  Oh !  Sybil,  Sybil,  if 
you  could  tell  the  love,  admiration,  adoration, 
I  feel  for  you.'' 

Surprize  kept  her  for  an  instant  breathless 
and  immoveable ;  then  from  the  chambers  of 
her  heart  the  bitterness  so  long  rankling,  the 
pride  so  long  nursed  and  cherished,  rose  up 
like  a  giant  and  bore  her  self-command  away. 
She  withdrew  her  hand,  and  with  flashing  and 
disdainful  eyes,  exclaimed — 

'^  This  to  me.  Lord  Singleton  !  is  it  possible 
you  can  so  presume  ?" 

"  Yes !"  he  cried,  "  arid  have  long  pre- 
sumed, I  have  struggled — God  knows  how  I 
have  struggled — but  it  has  come  forth  and  let 
it  come.  Oh  !  Sybil,  I  love  you,  can  you  not 
return  love  for  love  ;  would  you,  could  you, 
my  tenderness  should,  indeed,  guard  and 
shelter  your  whole  life.  Oh !  Sybil,  be  my 
wife  ?' 

Unshaken  by  his  voice  and  words  she  was 
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not,  but  it  was  as  water  fans  the  flame.  The 
thoughts  of  his  unutterable  presumption,  swept 
every  gentler  emotion  before  it,  and  proudly 
and  scornfiflly  she  said — 

"  Never,  T  would  rather  die.'' 

"  Why  this  scorn !"  he  exclaimed,  his  own 
temper  flashing  up,  "  you  may  not  love  me, 
in  my  sane  mind  I  hardly  hoped  you  did,  but 
what  have  I  done  to  be  so  hated  and  scorned  ? 
I  have  served  you,  and  would  serve  you  even 
with  my  life,  if  it  were  necessary.  What  have 
I  done  that  you  should  speak  to  me  thus  ?" 

"  What  you  have  done  ?"  she  cried,  pas- 
sionately ;  "  you  have  done  what  cannot  be 
forgiven.  You  have  wounded  my  feelings,  and 
insulted  my  orphan  state.  After  what  passed 
once  between  us,  how  could  you  dare  to  think 
■  of  me,  as  it  seems  you  have  done  ?" 

"  Insulted  and  wounded  your  feelings,"  he 
repeated  in  a  voice  of  mingled  pain,  resent- 
ment, and  tenderness.     "  Is   that  what  you 
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accuse  me  of?  If  that  is  what  jou  think  of 
me,  no  wonder  then  you  scorn  me  as  you  do. 
Insulted  and  wounded  you,  whom  I  was 
cherishing  in  my  heart  of  hearts !  It  is 
enough,  you  need  say  no  more.  Do  not  fear ; — 
you  have  heard  the  last  of  this.  Forgive  me. 
I  shall  not  again  even  in  thought  offend." 

He  turned  away  and  stood  at  the  window 
with  his  back  towards  her,  endeavouring  to 
subdue  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts. 

The  sharp  conflict,  the  keen  encounter  of 
their  wits  was  at  an  end,  and  a  dead  silence 
followed.  Sybil  could  not  break  it.  Some 
consciousness  she  had  of  the  unwarrantable 
and  unwomanly  nature  of  her  behaviour,  but 
there  is  a  certain  state  of  mind  to  which  peni- 
tence is  impossible  ;  the  very  consciousness  of 
misdoing  adds  to  the  tumult  within.  Her  lips 
were  quivering,  her  heart  trembling  with  ex- 
citement ;  pride  was  still  too  fierce  and  high  to 
permit  her  to  make  one  step  in  advance. 
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The  pause  and  silence  was  long ;  Lord  Sin- 
gleton then  broke  it  by  coming  towards  her 
and  saying  in  a  grave,  business-like  manner — 

"  Since  you  refuse  to  let  me  act  as  I  wish,  I 
must  obey.  Any  farther  arrangements  must 
remain  for  future  consideration.  I  need  not 
detain  you  now." 

The  eflfort  to  speak  was  so  great  that  Sybil 
almost  burst  into  tears.  Fearful  lest  he  should 
mistake  the  nature  of  her  emotion,  she  collected 
herself,  however,  and  coldly  said — or  the  mea- 
sured terms  sounded  cold  after  the  excitement 
before — *•  All  arrangements  I  trust  to  you.  I 
beg  you  to  think  no  more  of  what  has  hap- 
pened.    I  am  perfectly  convinced  it  has  been 

from  no  fault  on  your  part.'' 

« 

He  endeavoured  to  say  '*  thank  you,"  to  the 
words  which  however  cold  were,  and  were  pro- 
bably meant  to  be,  kind ;  but  thanks  would  not 
come.  After  struggling  for  an  instant  he  gave 
it  up,  and  merely  said,  *^  Good  morning." 
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"Good  morning,"  she  replied.  He  seized 
his  hat  and  hurried  away. 

He  hurried  along  too  full  of  inward  torment 
to  think  or  know  what  he  felt.  Bitter  burn- 
ing tears  forced  their  way  from  his  eyes,  and 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  as  he  felt  them, 
in  shame  and  passion  he  stamped  his  feet  along 
the  ground,  and  swung  his  stick  fiercely 
against  the  trees. 

The  principle  of  self-esteem  in  Lord  Single- 
ton was  strong  ;  anything  of  failure  was  very 
bitter  ;  the  torture  of  his  despised  love  was  at 
this  moment  the  first  of  the  pangs  that  as- 
sailed him.  There  were  worse  regrets  to  come 
after,  but  at  this  moment  it  was  under  the 
sense  of  rejection  that  his  sensitive  spirit  was 
sufiering  and  quailing. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  vanity ;  some  lean 
towards  pride,  some  towards  conceit.  Conceit 
is  not  very  vulnerable ;  it  really  does  esteem 
itself  above  all  things,  and  this  esteem  bears  it 
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serenely  through  many  troubles ;  but  there  is 
the  vanity  of  a  proud  and  sensitive  spirit, 
which  is  a  better  thing,  and  one  easily  woun- 
ded. It  loves  too  dearly  the  voice  of  praise, 
and  this  makes  it  desirous  to  shine ;  but  in 
itself  it  is  tender  and  distrustful,  and  when  the 
voice  of  praise,  when  success  and  appreciation 
are  withdrawn,  it  sinks  in  ready  humility.  In 
Lord  Singleton  this  vanity  had  been  fed  with 
intoxicating  draughts  for  many  days,  but  it 
had  not  been  fed  into  conceit.  When  the  veil 
was  withdrawn,  his  eyes  had  no  film  of  conceit 
to  hide  the  truth  from  him.  He  fell  more 
deeply  before  his  own  gaze  than  he  could 
before  others. 

He  arrived  at  his  own  door  in  this  state  of 
humiliation  and  torment,  desirous  only  to  con- 
ceal himself  from  the  light  of  day  and  the  gaze 
of  men ;  but  at  his  door  he  was  met  by  a  ser- 
vant, who  said  two  gentlemen  were  awaiting 
him  on  important  business,  and  had  been  so 
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for  half  an  hour.  He  was  forced  to  go  to  them, 
and  for  an  hour  to  Hsten  to  prolix  arguments, 
not  one  of  which  penetrated  the  region  of  his 
brain. 

As  the  gentlemen  rode  away  they  indulged 
in  some  comments  on  the  young  lord's  be- 
haviour. 

"  Lord  Singleton  was  less  of  a  despot  to- 
day," said  one,  a  middle-aged,  business-looking 
man,  in  a  heavy,  jesting  tone. 

"  Yes,''  replied  the  other,  who  was  younger, 
"  People  say  you  must  not  beard  the  lion  in 
his  den.  I  think  the  den  is  the  place  to  catch 
the  lion  in." 

"  I  have  great  respect  for  Lord  Singleton," 
observed  the  first  speaker.  "  His  character  has 
great  weight  with  me,  and  his  arguments  are 
sound  and  good.  I  am  always  sorry  when  cir- 
cumstances compel  me  to  differ  from  him." 

"  And  I  am  always  glad,"  said  the  young 
man,  ^' I  like  Lord  Singleton  for  his  rare  dis 
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interestedness,  but  I  like  my  own  way  never- 
theless, and  if  an  angel  from  heaven  attempted 
to  drive  me  in  his  direction,  without  a  proper 
commission  to  do  so,  I  would  not  move.  I 
do  not  choose  to  be  talked  down  by  any 
man.'' 

"  We  have  been  unexpectedly  successful  to- 
day.    We  can  now  act  as  we  desire." 

''  Yes,  now  we  can  job  as  much  as  we 
please."  There  was  an  arch  malicious  look  in 
the  younger  speaker  as  he  said  this ;  but  his 
middle-aged  companion  did  not,  or  did  not 
choose,  to  notice  it. 

"  Did  you  observe  Lord  Singleton's  eyes  to- 
day," he  inquired. 

^''  Yes.  If  he  were  a  woman  I  should  have 
said  he  had  been  crying.  As  he  is  a  man,  I 
suppose  he  has  taken  cold." 

**  If  I  were  a  friend  of  Lord  Singleton's,  1 
should  feel  anxious  about  his  eyes.  Their 
prominence  makes  them  very  liable  to  disease. 
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I  should  certainly  hear  with  little  surprise  that 
he  was  going  blind." 

"  Blind !  what  an  idea.  Lord  Singleton 
blind !  impossible. '^ 

"  Very  possible,  I  imagine.  I  was  talking 
on  the  subject  to  a  medical  friend,  some  weeks 
ago,  and  he  entirely  concurred  with  my  opinion. 
Some  years  hence,  I  should  certainly  hear 
without  surprise  of  such  a  result." 

"  Then  let  us  go  back  and  give  him  his 
way.  I  shall  never  have  the  heart  to  oppose 
him  again,"  cried  the  younger  man,  with  im- 
petuosity. 

His  companion  only  smiled  a  placid,  busi- 
ness-like smile,  and  the  conversation  fell  into 
a  discussion  on  deafness,  blindness,  dumbness, 
and  othpr  afflictions  of  the  human  frame. 

The  visit  had  calmed  and  sobered  Lord  Sin- 
gleton's mind,  and  when  left  to  himself,  his 
thoughts  recurred  to  all  that  had  previously 
passed,    as   morning   thoughts   recur   to   the 

VOL.  II.  E 
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feverish  dreams  of  night;  and  sad  and  humbling 
was  the  sight  presented  to  his  eyes.  If  the 
pangs  of  despised  love  were  almost  forgotten 
in  his  present  survey,  it  was  because  the 
pangs  of  self-reproach  are  keener  far  than 
any  that  can  outwardly  be  inflicted. 

It  was  true  what  he  said  to  Sybil,  that  he 
had  struggled  with  his  love.  For  months  he 
had  struggled,  and  successfully,  to  conceal  it. 
By  no  means  intending  to  conquer  it  for  ever, 
resolute  only  to  conceal  it  for  a  time,  and  this, 
for  motives,  obvious  to  every  eye.  So  long  as 
he  was  her  guardian,  so  long  as  the  paternal 
authority  he  had  assumed  was  to  be  exercised, 
so  long  it  was  utterly  inappropriate,  and  with- 
out the  bounds  of  propriety,  that  he  should  be 
a  lover.  A  child  could  see  this  ;  none  could 
see  or  feel  it  stronger  than  the  young  lord 
himself  had  done,  and  yet,  almost  without 
temptation,  almost  without  hope,  utterly  with- 
out encouragement,  he  had  done  this  thing. 
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He,  whose  bounden  duty  it  was,  to  guard  her 
from  insult,  had,  in  his  person  of  guardian,  in- 
sulted her  with  an  unwelcome,  uninvited 
declaration  of  love.  He  had  raised  a  barrier 
between  them,  had  cut  himself  off  from  the 
right  to  advise,  to  approach,  to  influence  her ; 
her  own  words,  "  wounded  her  feelings,  and 
insulted  her  orphan  state,"  rang  in  his  ears, 
stabbed  like  daggers,  and  excited  him  almost 
to  madness. 

All  that  long,  lonely  evening,  these  were  the 
miserable  thoughts  in  which  he  indulged.  His 
brain  was  fevered  and  excited,  and  though, 
even  sanely  considered,  there  was  plenty  to 
condemn,  he  took  an  exaggerated  view  of  his 
conduct,  and  condemned,  as  the  remorseful  love 
to  condemn  themselves.  It  was  a  miserable 
evening;  so  miserable  was  he  with  his  thoughts, 
that  he  rushed  out  at  last  to  escape  from  them. 
The  night  was  stormy  ;  the  sky  was  black 
with  clouds,   and  the  lightning  vivid  as  day. 

E  2 
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He  heeded  it  not,  but  roamed  about  in  his  ex- 
citement, in  wind,  and  wet,  and  thunder,  until 
drenched  to  the  skin,  he  was  driven  home  to 
take  refuge  on  his  restless  bed. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

'Gynecia  .  .  a  woman  of  great  wit,  and  in 
truth  of  more  princely  virtues  than  her  husband,  but 
of  so  working  a  mind  and  vehement  spirits,  as  a  man 
may  say,  it  was  happy  she  took  a  good  course,  for 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  terrible." 

From  the  Arcadia. 


Violent  excitement,  in  its  consequences,  dif 
ferently  affects  different  people. 

"  The  seas  are  quiet  when  the  winds  are  o'er — 
So  calm  are  we  when  passions  are  no  more." 

So  it  is  with  some.  The  excitem.ent  has  been 
an  effervescense  of  nature,  and  when  it  sinks 
down  a  dead  flat  and  exhaustion  follows.  The 
sobered  eyes  look  sadly  on  their  aberration 
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from  moral  strength  and  control,  and,  in 
humiliation  and  depression  of  spirit,  recover, 
if  they  desire  it,  that  strength  which  they 
have  lost. 

With  others  the  excitement  is  less  a  fit 
than  a  fever.  It  tosses  and  disorders  the 
mind,  and  oversets  the  equilibrium  of  the  will 
and  affections  ;  and  the  disordered  mind  can- 
not recover  itself.  It  may  suppose  itself  to 
be  calmed  and  restored,  but  only  because  the 
very  eyes  themselves  are  dimmed  by  the  force 
of  the  fever. 

Lord  Singleton's  excitement  was  of  the 
first  kind.  He  rose  the  following  morning 
himself.  An  hour  or  two  of  sleep  had  com- 
posed his  bodily  ailments,  his  throbbing 
pulses  and  aching  head ;  and  though  he  rose 
sad  and  sorrowful,  humbled  and  depressed,  he 
arose  himself. 

With  Sybil  it  was  otherwise.  Her  excite- 
ment did  not  go  down  with  the  tide ;    the 
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waves  of  her  mind  were  stained  with  passion 
still.  All  the  night  long  she  tossed  from 
side  to  side — now  assailed  by  regret  and  self- 
reproach — now  her  very  pulses  throbbing  with 
triumph — now  feeling  shame  and  grief  in  the 
remembrance  of  the  wound  she  must  have 
given  by  her  ungoverned  words  and  accusa- 
tions— words  that  never  could  be  unsaid — now 
excusing  herself,  and  more  than  excusing  her- 
self, justifying  her  words,  by  the  remembrance 
of  his  unspeakable  presumption  —  That  he 
should  dare,  after  all  that  had  passed — after 
all  the  humiliation  and  mortification  he  had 
caused  her — to  love  her — nay,  dare  in  plain 
words  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife !  The  more 
she  dwelt  on  this  theme,  the  more  excited  she 
became ;  the  more  she  lost  sight  of  self- 
reproach,  the  more  she  abandoned  herself  to 
the  old  bad  feeling  she  had  so  long  cherished 
within. 

She  rose  up  not  herself;  very  calm — so,  at 
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least,  she  imagined — but,  in  fact,  restless  as 
ever.  One  determination  only  was  in  her 
mind — she  must  be  gone.  To  meet  him  day 
by  day  seemed,  to  her  excited  spirit,  an  abso- 
lute impossibility.  The  shame,  the  embarrass- 
ment, the  distress,  pressed  forcibly  upon  her  ; 
and,  with  her  usual  impulsive  thoughtlessness, 
she  resolved  to  depart.  Had  she  suffered  her- 
self to  consider,  her  generous  nature  must 
have  owned  that  there  was  something  un- 
generous in  thus  taking  advantage  of  her 
guardian's  humiliation ;  but  the  preceptor  of 
Sybil's  early  years  had  been  self-will ;  self-will 
had  been  her  lord  and  governor,  but  little 
counteracted  by  the  mild  remonstrances  of  a 
mild  governess ;  and  self-will  is  a  blind,  hard, 
and  unruly  master.  Improved  she  un- 
doubtedly was ;  but  improvement  is  but  a 
slow  process  in  this  world.  Subdued  giants 
are  for  ever  springing  up,  vigorous  as  in 
youth. 
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It  is  not  in  novels  only  that  opportunities 
come  to  the  mind  that  is  awaiting  them;  they 
are  but  the  chances  of  life  which  arise  to 
tempt  and  try  us  all. 

Before  Sybil  left  her  room,  the  following 
letter  was  brought  to  her. 

''  Berkeley  Priory, 
"  August  1. 
"  My  dearest  Sybil, 

"  I  always  was  a  vain  woman  ;  and  vanity 
now  makes  me  take  the  pen  from  Honoria's 
hand,  in  the  perfect  confidence  that  my 
powers  will  persuade,  when  hers,  perhaps, 
might  fail.  In  fact,  I  do  not  persuade,  I 
command ;  and,  as  you  know,  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  denied. 

'^  Do  you  remember  an  engagement  that 
was  made  when  last  you  visited  us  that,  if 
ever  we  made  a  tour  in  Scotland,  you  would 
benignly  condescend  to  grace  our  party  ?  The 
long-talked-of  tour  is  about  to  be  made,  and  I 
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claim  your  promise.  We  set  off  in  a  fort- 
night's time,  and  we  already  count  the  days 
until  we  have  you  with  us.  Let  no  possible 
engagement,  my  dearest  Sybil,  be  allowed,  for 
one  moment,  to  compete  with  ours;  we  are 
old  friends,  and  new  ones  should  not  be  put 
in  comparison  with  us. 

"  Our  tour  is  to  be  made  in  a  fashion  of 
our  own.  We  go  in  a  coach-and-four,  as  often 
as  we  can,  avoiding  long  journeys  and  railways; 
the  fourth  place  in  which  vehicle  is  at  the  ser- 
vice of  your  precious  self  Mr.  Marchmont's, 
Sir  Hugh  Forest's,  and  Colonel  Mackenzie's, 
are  among  our  appointed  resting-places ;  all 
three  gentlemen,  as  you  must  well  remember, 
your  devoted  slaves,  and  all  three  at  this  very 
moment  joining  with  me  in  my  request  for 
your  company.  I  mention  these  circumstances 
more  for  your  guardian's  satisfaction  than 
your  own.  As  I  recollect  that  you  are  not  to 
come  into  possession  of  your  fortune  till  you 
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are  of  age,  I  guess  a  scrupulous  guardian 
might  object  to  expensive  journeys ;  but,  in 
this  case,  you  perceive,  and  he  will  perceive, 
that  little  expense  can  be  incurred ;  therefore, 
I  hope  his  mind  will  be  easy  on  that  point. 
So  much  on  a  mercenary  matter,  a  very  neces- 
sary consideration  in  this  sublunary  world. 

"  I  heard  from  a  certain  person  in  London, 
that  time  had  not  yet  robbed  you  of  your 
magical  charms ;  I  rather  guess  that  certain 
person  had  not  escaped  some  undesirable 
effects  of  their  potency,  but  he  did  not  say  so. 
He  is  gone  abroad  for  the  autumn  ;  therefore, 
I  cannot  promise  you  any  opportunity  of 
pursuing  your  triumphs  in  that  quarter. 
Seriously,  dear  Sybil,  Mr.  Beauchamp  spoke 
so  forcibly  of  your  grace  and  beauty,  that 
I  can  hardly  suppose  he  came  away  fancy 
free;  but  I  wish  you  better  things  than  even 
the  accomplished  and  fashionable  Mr.  Beau- 
champ.   Forgive  me  for  my  freedom  of  speech. 
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You  know  my  way  is  not  among  the  scrupu- 
lous ones. 

"  My  old  maid  Perkins,  whom  you  may 
remember,  has  been  home  for  a  holiday,  and 
leaves  London,  on  her  way  back  to  us,  on  the 
8th.  A  new  servant  comes  with  her,  and,  if 
you  can  be  in  London  on  that  day,  it  strikes 
me  that  this  will  be  the  best  escort  you  can 
have.  I  send  you  her  direction,  and  she  will 
come  to  you  whenever  you  arrive.  Now,  do, 
my  dearest  Sybil,  give  us  the  great  pleasure 
of  having  you  with  us  once  more.  Honoria's 
love  and  more  messages  than  1  can  deliver. 
Mr.  Berkeley  is  in  London,  or  he  would  join 
me  in  my  entreaties.  Bememher,  we  take  no 
dental. 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

^'  Selina  Berkeley." 

The  kindness  S}'bil  had  received  from  Mrs. 
Berkeley — a  kindness  deeply  felt  in  her  lonely 
lot,  though  it  had  not  blinded  her  eyes  in 
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judging  of  that  lady's  character,  had  certainly 
warped  them;  nor  did  she  condemn  in  her 
things  from  which  her  ^niceness  of  nature' 
would  otherwise  have  revolted.  This  was  not 
a  great  fault — for  gratitude  is  a  powerful 
principle  in  good  hearts. 

Nevertheless,  the  tone  of  the  present  letter 
might  and  should  have  warned  her  not  to  rush 
blindly  into  such  society  again — it  might  have 
told  her  how  distasteful  such  a  course  would 
be  to  Lord  Singleton ;  it  should  have  taught 
her  that  it  would  be  distasteful  to  herself.  All 
this  it  should  and  would  have  done,  had  she 
considered;  but  consideration  was  far  from  her. 
She  hailed  the  unexpected  deliverance  from 
an  uncomfortable  position,  and,  without  taking 
counsel  of  any  one,  wrote,  signed,  and  sealed 
her  acceptance  of  the  invitation. 

Lest,  however,  her  determination  should  be 
supposed  to  follow  immediately  on  her  inter- 
view with  Lord  Singleton,  she  postponed  the 
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announcement  of  her  intention  till  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Sybil's  thoughts  had  all  been  wilful,  and  for 
herself     Lord  Singleton's  were  all  for  her. 

Feeling  at  once  that  her  position,  if  conjec- 
tures or  curiosity  regarding  them  were  excited, 
must  be  an  awkward  and  unpleasant  one,  he 
set  himself  with  determination  to  undo  what 
he  had  done.  With  sober  calmness  he  went 
about  his  daily  business,  occupying  himself 
with  his  affairs  great  and  small;  and,  the 
farther  to  effect  this  purpose,  he  determined 
not  only  not  to  avoid  the  Cottage,  but  to 
visit  Mr.  Beauchamp  in  his  office,  as  was 
occasionally  his  habit,  in  the  morning. 

He  went  to  him,  therefore,  and  invited  him 
to  accompany  him  to  Barnsley,  to  determine 
on  a  site  for  some  new  cottages.  He  was  not 
quite  prepared  for  the  proposal  that  followed. 

'*  I  have  a  message  to  give  to  my  wife  ; 
shall  you  have  any  objection  to  look  into  the 
drawing-room  for  a  moment.  ?" 
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Lord  Singleton's  heart  beat  suddenly  and 
violently ;  but,  after  an  instant's  struggle,  he 
acquiesced.  How  better,  he  quickly  asked 
himself,  could  he  allay  Sybil's  fears — convince 
her  of  his  self-control — show  that  he  might  be 
trusted — and  lead  her  back  to  their  former 
friendly  footing?  For  such  advantages  he 
summoned  up  his  courage,  and  followed  Mr. 
Beauchamp  into  the  room. 

All  there  was  calm  and  unconscious.  All 
were  at  their  usual  occupations,  with  the 
exception  of  Sybil ;  she,  with  a  book  in  her 
hand,  was  gazing  idly  out  upon  the  lawn, 
imagining  she  read,  but,  in  truth,  only  revolv- 
ing again  and  again  the  same  questions  that 
had  occupied  her  through  the  night. 

Lord  Singleton  had  never  known  what  it 
was  to  feel  abashed  and  awkward  till  that 
moment  But  that  moment  contained  in 
itself  the  experience  of  years.  Shame  and 
humiliation  almost  drove  him  backward,  when 
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he  set  his  foot  in  the  doorway,  and  met  her 
surprised  and  startled  glance.  But,  with  an 
effort,  he  recalled  his  senses,  and  composedly 
performed  the  duty  he  came  to  do. 

After  speaking  to  Mrs.  Beauchamp  and 
Annette,  he  went  straight  across  the  room  to 
Sybil,  and  held  out  his  hand.  She  gave  it, 
but  was  herself  too  much  astonished  and  be- 
wildered to  look  up.  He  pardoned  that — nay, 
was  relieved  by  it.  He  wished  to  attempt  no 
apology,  not  even  by  a  look;  he  wished  only  to 
show  her  that  she  need  not  distrust  him,  and 
unconsciousness  best  secured  that  object. 
Having  paid  his  usual  quiet  greeting,  he 
turned  away,  and  rejoined  Mrs.  Beauchamp. 

Annette's  quick  eyes  saw  he  was  awkward, 
and  guessed,  though  wrongly,  at  the  cause. 
Anxious  to  relieve  him,  she  began  to  speak  of 
the  last  night's  storm.     Had  he  heard  it  ? 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  he  replied,  "  who  could  not 
have  heard  it  ?" 
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"  Mamma  did  not,"  Annette  said. 

"  You  must  have  a  quiet  conscience,  Mrs. 
Beauchamp,  to  sleep  so  sound,"  lie  smilingly 
observed. 

"  I  hope  your  wakefulness  was  no  proof  of 
the  contrary,  Lord  Singleton,"  she  replied,  in 
the  same  tone. 

The  most  matter-of-fact  people  sometimes 
speak  thoughtlessly.  She  saw  in  a  moment 
that  she  had  given  pain,  for  he  coloured, 
glanced  hastily  at  Sybil,  and  muttered,  "  Not 
much  to  be  said  on  that  point." 

The  out-of-place  observation  produced  one 
of  those  dead  silences  which  every  one  feels  it 
impossible  to  break. 

It  was,  however,  broken  very  shortly  by 
Mr.  Beauchamp,  who  had  been  writing  a  few 
lines,  and  now  giving  them  to  his  wife,  called 
to  Lord  Singleton,  that  he  was  ready. 

Most  thankfully  he  followed  him  from  the 
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room,  and  sighed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  strided 
away. 

Annette  saw  him  go,  with  anxious  eyes ; 
and  after  sitting  for  some  time  in  thought,  she 
laid  down  her  pen,  and  joined  Sybil  at  the 
window. 

"  Lord  Singleton  feels  your  loss  more  than 
you  do,  Sybil,"  she  observed,  as  she  stood  be- 
side her. 

"  I  think  he  does,"  she  replied,  without 
looking  round.  '^I  am  sure  I  wish  he  would 
not  think  about  it." 

She  had  been  touched  and  affected  by  Lord 
Singleton's  behaviour,  in  a  way  she  did  not 
like.  She  read  its  meaning  plainly,  and  it 
seemed  to  reproach  her  for  what  she  was  about 
to  do.  But  the  more  she  felt  this,  the  less 
was  her  pride  disposed  to  yield  to  it. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  natural  he  should  be  dis- 
tressed," Annette  began  again,  ^^  because,  as 
he  thinks  at  least,  it  is  his  fault." 
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"  His  fault !  "  Sybil  exclaimed,  eagerly,  her 
eagerness  in  his  defence  a  relief  to,  and  com- 
promise with,  her  conscience.  "  How  can  it 
be  his  fault.  To  discover  secrets  is  not  a 
gift  given  even  to  the  wisest.  Lord  Singleton 
did,  I  am  certain,  all  he  could  for  me,  and 
though  he  may  perhaps  think  me  ungrateful,  I 
am  not  so.  I  hope  only  that  others  who  may 
be  affected  by  this  man's  ruin,  will  feel  it  as 
little  as  I  do.'' 

''  Did  you  speak  as  kindly  to  Lord  Singleton 
as  you  do  to  me?"  Annette  asked,  with 
earnest,  enquiring  eyes. 

"  You  know,  Annette,"  Sybil  said,  blushing 
deeply,  "  that  Lord  Singleton  and  I  do  not 
always  agree.  If  he  assumes  too  much,  I 
may  forget  myself,  and  say  more  than  I  ought. 
I  believe  I  did  yesterday.  I  wish  I  had  not, 
and  am  very  sorry  I  did." 

"  May  I  tell  him  you  say  so  ?" 

"Yes,  certainly,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  do." 

f2 
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and  relieved  by  what  she  had  said,  she  took 
up  her  book,  and  began  to  read  in  good 
earnest. 

Annette  hastened  to  her  mother,  who  had 
left  the  room  before  this  conversation,  to  ask 
her  leave  to  follow  Lord  Singleton.  The 
usual  protest  was  entered  against  an  act,  be- 
speaking so  much  of  intimacy,  but  the  usual 
acquiescence,  when  the  case  was  explained, 
was  given.  She  saw  Lord  Singleton  was  ill 
at  ease,  she  was  too  kind  not  to  wish  to  relieve 
him.  Thus  were  her  constant  resolutions  re- 
garding Annette,  put  to  flight. 

Annette  took  her  little  chaperon,  Zoe,  and 
pursued  her  father  and  Lord  Singleton  to 
Barnsley.  She  soon  found  the  objects  of  her 
search.  Her  father  was  busily  engaged  with  a 
workman  and  a  measuring  line,  and  was  stamp- 
ing up  and  down  a  piece  of  ground,  counting 
his  steps.  Lord  Singleton  was  standing  list- 
lessly by  ;    usually  he   would  have  been  the 
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eagerest  of  the  eager,  trusting  to  no  one  but 
himself,  but  he  was  too  sad  to  care  this  day. 

Annette  suffered  Zoe  to  run  to  her  father, 
and  went  and  stood  by  Lord  Singleton.  He 
smiled  at  her,  but  did  not  speak,  and  remained 
as  if  intently  curious  as  to  the  result  of  the 
measurements. 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  unhappy,"  she  said  at 
last.     "  I  am  so  sorry." 

'^  Thank  you  very  much,  my  dear  Annette,'^ 
he  said  kindly.  "I  am  not  particularly  hap- 
py, I  own,  but  that's  no  matter." 

"  Why  unhappy  ?  I  have  just  been  talking 
to  Sybil,  and  you  cannot  think  how  nicely  and 
kindly  she  speaks." 

"  About  what  ?"  he  said  quickly,  colouring 
as  he  spoke. 

"  About  this  loss.  She  told  jne,  and  so  did 
mamma.     Did  you  mind  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  not  in  the  least.  I  only  wished  to 
let  her  be  the  first  to  hear.     Yes  I  know  she 
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doeSj — she  speaks  very  kindly,  but  that  is  no 
comfort  to  me,  that  is,  not  much." 

"  Did  she  speak  kindly,"  Annette  asked,  "  I 
was  afraid,  from  what  she  said,  that  she  had 
not." 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"  She  almost  said  that. — She  said  she  knew 
she  had  forgotten  herself,  and  had  said  things 
she  ought  not,  and  she  seems  very  sorry — and 
she  said  she  should  be  glad  if  I  told  you  so." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  her  and  you," 
Lord  Singleton  said  after  a  moment's  thought. 
"  Did  you  come  all  this  way  to  tell  me.  You 
are  very  kind  my  dear  Annette. — Thank  you 
very  much,  and  now  let  us  speak  of  it  no 
more.  Come  and  look  at  this  plan.  How  do 
you  like  it  for  the  almshouses  ?  We  shall 
set  to  work  on  them  as  soon  as  ever  the 
church  is  finished." 

Annette's  mind  was  relieved  by  having  done 
what  she  could,  but  she  was  sorry  to  see,  as 
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she  watched  his  countenance,  that  she  had 
done  but  little.  She  was  perplexed,  and  re- 
turned home  anxious  in  mind. 

The  following  morning  Sybil  went  to  Mr. 
Beau  champ  as  he  read  the  newspaper  after 
breakfast,  and  made  known  to  him  her  in- 
tentions. 

She  had  followed  the  usual,  and  indeed  the 
only  course,  for  those  who  have  determined  on 
a  line  of  conduct,  and  yet  are  dissatisfied  with 
it ; — she  had  ceased  to  think.  She  had  said  it 
was  settled  and  had  revolved  the  question  no 
more. 

When,  in  detailing  her  plan,  she  came  to 
speak  of  her  regret  at  leaving  her  present 
home,  to  Mr.  Beauchamp's  surprise,  and  to 
her  own  no  less  so,  her  voice  suddenly  broke 
down  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

^'  My  dear  child  !  "  he  exclaimed,  aghast, 
^'  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  " 

She  dashed   away   her  tears   with  a  half- 
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laugh,  and  said,  ^^  I  don't  know,  indeed.  I 
knew  I  was  sorry  to  go,  but  I  did  not  know  I 
was  so  very  sorry." 

"  But  you  are  only  speaking  of  a  visit  my 
love,  are  you  ?  " 

"  This  world  is  uncertain, "  she  replied 
gravely,  ^^When  once  a  change  comes  one 
does  not  know  what  will  happen  next." 

"  Very  true,  but  we  will  hope  not  in  this 
case.  Are  you  tired  of  us,  my  dear  Miss 
Moore  ?     Would  you  willingly  leave  us  ?  " 

'^  No,  no,  indeed,"  she  said,  warmly  and  a 
second  time  with  tears.  "  Don't  think  I  am 
ungrateful  enough  as  to  wish  to  go." 

^'  I  do  not.  Now  my  love  let  us  talk  over 
your  plan.     Does  Lord  Singleton  know  of  it  ?*' 

^^No,  not  yet,"  she  said,  colouring. 

"  But  he  must — you  must  have  his  leave. 
Now  my  dear  child,  do  not  be  angry  with  me. 
He  is  your  guardian,  and  nothing  can  make 
him  not  so." 
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"In  all  just  and  right  things  I  will  allow  his 
interference,"  she  said  calmly,  and  without 
indignation,  "  but  in  such  a  thing  as  a  visit  I 
will  judge  for  myself.  I  wrote  yesterday  to 
accept  Mrs.  Berkeley's  invitation.  Will  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  tell  him  so  ?  " 

"  I  will.  Is  there  anything  else  to  be 
said  ? '' 

"You  shall  see  what  she  says  about  money," 
Sybil  said  with  some  hesitation.  "  I  know  I 
ought  not  to  be  extravagant,  but  I  think  there 
will  be  very  little  extravagance  here.  If  there 
is,  I  will  be  more  careful  afterwards.  Will 
you  repeat  what  I  say  ? "  She  drew  Mrs. 
Berkeley's  letter  from  her  pocket  and  gave  it 
to  him,  remarking,  as  she  slightly  blushed, 
"It  is  a  foolish  letter,  but  she  is  a  kind 
woman." 

Mr.  Beauchamp  read  it  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,  and  two  or  three  shakes  of  his  head. 
When  he  gave  it  back,  he  observed — "  Kind 
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and  thoughjful,  my  love,  certainly,  but  foolish, 
as  you  say — very  foolish.  Is  she  a  fitting  and 
proper  friend  for  you  ?  Does  Lord  Singleton 
know  of  your  acquaintance  with  her,  and 
approve  of  it  V 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  she  said  quickly.  ^^  She 
is  an  old  friend,  and  has  been  very  kind  to  me. 
Some  people  are  so  circumstanced  that  they 
can  choose  their  friends ;  but  those  who  are 
orphans  and  alone  in  the  world,  as  I  am,  can- 
not aflford  to  shake  ofi"  their  friends  for  every 
word  of  folly  they  speak." 

"  My  love,  you  speak  truly.  I  will  say  no 
more.  You  are  wise  enough,  I  believe,  to 
guide  and  direct  yourself  I  will  do  your 
commission  to  Lord  Singleton.  I  am  just 
going  up  to  the  Park.  I  hope  it  will  not  annoy 
him  ;  he  has  had  annoyance  enough  of  late." 

'^  I  hope  not,'^  she  replied,  with  a  slight 
swell  of  repentance  at  her  heart.  **  There  is 
no  reason  why  it  should." 
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"  Well,  well — I  hope  not,"  he  repeated,  and 
prepared  to  go  on  his  way. 

He  found  Lord  Singleton  at  home  and 
alone,  and  writing  in  his  study — all  three  very 
unusual  things  at  that  hour  of  the  day. 

He  was  sitting  at  his  writing-table  in  deep 
thought.  He  had  been  pondering  on  a  ques- 
tion, which,  for  the  last  few  hours,  had  been 
agitating  his  mind.  It  had  been  suddenly 
presented  by  his  conscience  during  the  night, 
and  though^  resisted,  had  been  presented  again 
and  again.  It  was  this  : — was  it  necessary 
for  him — would  it  be  most  seemly  for  him — 
to  give  up  Miss  Moore's  guardianship  into 
other  hands,  according  to  the  power  left  with 
him  by  her  father?  The  suggestion  was 
obviously  fortified  by  many  recommendations ; 
but  when  he  came  to  consider  the  point,  it 
was  beyond  his  strength  to  yield  to  it.  He 
could  not  sever  himself  from  the  hope  of 
redeeming  the  past — he  could  not  trust  her 
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happiness  to  any  hands  but  his  own — he  could 
not  part  from  an  office  so  long  and  so  proudly 
cherished.  To  the  objections  presented,  he 
replied  by  the  strong  and  firm  assurance  that 
he  would  undo  what  he  had  done ;  and  before 
Mr.  Beauchamp's  entrance,  he  had  decided 
that  the  sacrifice  was  not  required — nay,  that 
under  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  the  best 
and  wisest  course,  and  most  for  her  welfare 
and  comfort,  that  no  change  or  noise  should 
be  made.  Thus,  wishes  warp  the  Jieart  of  the 
honestest ;  for,  certainly,  by  becoming  a  lover, 
he  had  placed  himself  in  a  new  and  difficult 
position. 

^'  I  am  writing  about  Miss  Moore's  affairs," 
Lord  Singleton  observed,  as  if  he  thought  an 
explanation  necessary  for  his  sedentary  occu- 
pation. "  My  head  was  in  a  maze  yesterday, 
but  I  am  all  right  to-day.'' 

"  And  I  am  partly  come  to  speak  to  you 
about  Miss  Moore's  affairs,"  said  Mr.  Beau- 
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champ  ;  "I  had  better  do  it  at  once  ;"  and  he 
shortly  detailed  the  plan  Sybil  had  made 
known  to  him. 

Lord  Singleton  started  from  his  seat  with  a 
glow  of  passion  on  his  face,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Mrs.  Berkeley — impossible  !  I  will  never 
allow  it!" 

"  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Berkeley  ?" 
Mr.  Beauchamp  inquired,  in  some  surprise  at 
his  vehemence. 

"  Yes,  yes — very  well,"  he  replied,  shortly ; 
but  having  so  said,  he  began  to  recollect  him- 
self; and,  after  begging  Mr.  Beauchamp  to 
sit  down,  and  walking  to  the  window  to 
breathe  a  breath  of  cooling  air,  he  said, 
quietly — "I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Beau- 
champ, for  speaking  so  intemperately — I  do 
know  Mrs.  Berkeley,  and  I  do  not  like  her. 
But  my  likings  and  dislikings  are  nothing,  if 
she  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  for  Miss  Moore 
to  be  with.  I  will  consider  about  it.  Tell 
me,  is  she  anxious  to  go  ?" 
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"  Yes,  I  think  so.  That  is,  she  is  deter- 
mined to  go.  At  the  same  time  she  regrets 
her  departure  ;  she  spoke  of  going  with 
tears. '^ 

Lord  Singleton  knit  his  brows  into  a  frown 
of  pain.  He  understood  at  once  why  she 
went.     After  a  moment  he  said — 

"  Did  you  come  to  ask  my  consent." 

"  I  came  to  mention  her  wishes, '^  Mr. 
Beauchamp  said,  evading  the  question,  ^'  and 
also  at  her  request,  to  tell  you  that  the  journey 
will  cause  no  extravagance,  or,  if  it  should, 
that  she  will  be  the  more  careful  afterwards." 

He  repeated  what  Mrs.  Beauchamp  had 
said,  adding — "  Her  letter  is  the  letter  of  a 
foolish  woman,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  a  care- 
less one,  but  she  is  most  kind  in  her  arrange- 
ments for  Miss  Moore's  comfort." 

'^  I  will  consider  of  it,"  Lord  Singleton  said, 
after  a  short  pause ;  "  I  have  some  objections, 
but  I  will  not  state  them  hastily." 
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"  If  the  objections  are  insuperable,  of  course 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said ;  but  if  not  insu- 
perable, will  you  forgive  me,  my  dear  lord,  for 
offering  my  advice  in  the  matter.  I  think 
Miss  Moore  wishes  to  go,  and  I  think,  all 
things  considered,  it  is  a  pleasant  tour  for  a 
young  lady,  and  one  which  may  not  be  in  her 
power  to  take  again.  I  would  not  say  thus 
much  in  favour  of  the  plan,  if  I  did  not  also 
think  that  Miss  Moore  is  now  well  fitted  to 
protect  herself  I  do  not  mean  protect  from 
injury,  but  that  her  principles  are  too  well 
settled  to  run  the  chance  of  deterioration,  even 
by  a  little  folly." 

^^  I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  Lord  Singleton 
said,  constrainedly. 

^'  1  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  I  know 
her  better  than  you  do.  I  sometimes  think 
you  have  scarcely  done  her  justice.  I  am 
quite  aware,  my  dear  lord,  that  your  reserve 
has  been  from  motives  of  delicacy,  and  since 
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we  are  on  the  subject,  you  must  allow  me  to 
say  how  admirable  your  conduct  has  been  in 
this  respect.  A  false  step  might  have  done 
her  irreparable  mischief,  making  her  an  object 
of  comment  and  idle  gossip — but  your  beha- 
viour    .     .     ." 

"  Have  done,  Mr.  Beauchamp  !"  Lord  Sin- 
gleton exclaimed,  with  an  expression  of  intense 
pain  on  his  countenance ;  "I  beg  your  par- 
don/' he  added,  civilly,  '^  but  such  flattery  is 
odious  to  me." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  Mr.  Beauchamp  also 
meekly  observed,  "  I  meant  no  flattery.  I 
will  say  no  more." 

"  Let  the  matter  rest  for  a  few  hours  if  you 
please,"  Lord  Singleton  said  next.  "I  will 
consider  of  it  before  night." 

"  Thank  you.  I  need  say  no  more  to  her 
till  the  evening.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
give  your  opinion  on  this  letter,"  and  they 
proceeded  to  business. 
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When  Lord  Singleton  was  left  alone,  he 
tramped  up  and  down  the  room,  giving  vent 
to  his  disturbance  in  expressions  of  varied 
kinds  of  emotion,  now  of  anger,  now  of  sor- 
row. '^  Oh  !  Sybil,  Sybil,''  was  his  first  mourn- 
ful exclamation,  "  was  it  needful  to  punish  me 
thus — I  would  not  have  molested  you."  Then 
at  the  next  turn  stamping  with  anger — 
^^  Those  Berkeley s !  I  would  not  trust  them 
with  a  child's  welfare — and  hers  !  It  must  be 
prevented,  butliow?" 

In  his  perplexity,  he  bethought  him  of  ap- 
plying to  Annette.  Her  influence  over  Sybil 
was  great,  the  greater  because  it  was  intan- 
gible, never  consciously  exerted,  save  and  ex- 
cept from  the  constant  desire  that  possessed 
her,  to  draw  all  that  came  within  her  sphere 
to  love  good  and  hate  evil  as  she  did. 

Annette  might  prevail  by  persuasion,  where 
he  had  no  longer  power  to  command.  If  per- 
suasion  failed,   it  would   be   something  that 

VOL.  II.  G 
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SybiFs  mind  should  be  throughly  warned  and 
prepared  to  withstand  the  evils  that  might 
assail  her. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

There  is  a  grief  that  cannot  feel, 
It  leaves  a  wound  that  will  not  heal ; — 
My  heart  grew  cold, — it  felt  not  then, — 
When  shall  it  cease  to  feel  again  ?" 

Montgomery. 


Lord  Singleton  trusted  to  meet  Annette  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  to  be  able  to  draw 
her  aside  without  observation;  for  this 
purpose,  after  luncheon,  he  walked  towards 
Barnsley.  On  his  way  thither  he  met  Mr. 
Homer,  who  mentioned  to  him  that  Mrs. 
Beauchamp,  with  Miss  Moore  and  Miss  Zoe, 
were  at  the  school. 

"  And  not  Miss  Beauchamp  ?'' 

No,  he   understood  Miss  Beauchamp  had 
caught  cold  the  day  before. 

g2 
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"  Then  I  am  in  luck,"  said  Lord  Singleton, 
"for  I  was  in  search  of  her;"  and  wishing 
Mr.  Horner  good-bye,  he  walked  rapidly  on  to 
the  Cottage. 

In  the  dining-room  he  found  Annette  alone, 
according  to  his  desire.  He  knocked  at  the 
window  and  asked  if  he  might  come  in.  The 
faint  blush  and  bright  smile  of  pleasure  that 
always  greeted  him,  greeted  him  now,  as  she 
threw  the  window  up  and  admitted  him.  She 
saw  care  on  his  brow,  and  guessed  he  was 
coming  to  her  for  sympathy.  Most  persons 
have  one  duty,  one  office  of  affection  or  charity 
to  which  they  spring  more  readily  than  to  all 
beside.  It  was  much  to  Annette  to  be  made 
partaker  of  Lord  Singleton's  hopes  and  plea- 
sures ;  but  to  be  his  consoUe,  that  was  the  joy 
that  had  no  name  or  bounds. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  shut  the  window,"  he 
said,  closing  it  carefully.  "  Horner  tells  me 
you  have  got  a  cold." 

"  Mamma   says  so,"  she  said  smiling,   "  / 
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don*t  know  it,  but  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
stay  at  home." 

^'  I  am  very  glad  you  did.  My  dear 
Annette,  I  wish  very  much  to  speak  to  you, 
and  I  was  on  my  way  to  Barnsley  in  hopes  of 
finding  you  when  I  met  Horner ;  but  this  is 
much  better.  Are  they  likely  to  be  home  soon?" 

^'  No,  I  think  not  for  an  hour  or  two." 

"  That  is  a  comfort ;  then  I  can  speak  at 
my  ease.  It  is  about  this  visit  of  Miss 
Moore's.  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  she 
wishes  to  go  away  ?  " 

'*  Yes.  She  told  me  she  thought  she  ought 
to  go  ;  I  am  sure  she  is  sorry  to  do  it." 

^^  And  why  ought  to  go?"  he  inquired, 
anxiously. 

"  The  Berkeley s  have  been  very  kind  to 
her,  and  write  very  kindly  now,  and  it  is 
an  old  engagement,  and  she  seemed  to  think, 
too,  that  it  was  a  pity  to  lose  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  so  much — and  perhaps  it  is." 
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^^  What  do  you  think  of  the  Berkeley Sy 
Annette?" 

"  1  don't  like  them  at  all,"  she  replied 
laughing;  ^'but  that  is  nothing.  There  is  a 
class  of  people  that  I  always  dislike,  but 
mamma  does  not  like  me  to  say  so.  I  only 
judge  of  them  by  their  letters  and  by  what 
Sybil  says.  Very  likely  they  are  much  nicer 
and  better  than  I  think.'' 

"No,  they  are  not.  I  have  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  the  Berkeleys.  I  wish,  Annette, 
you  could  persuade  Miss  Moore  not  to  go." 

^'l  did  try ;  but  that,  however,  was  only 
for  our  private  pleasure,  and  I  did  not  say  as 
much  as  I  wished,  because  mamma  seemed  to 
think  it  was  selfish.  I  will  certainly  try  again, 
if  you  wish  it." 

"  I  do  wish  it.     Is  she  very  determined?" 

"  Yes,  very.  After  I  had  said  a  very  little, 
she  begged  me  not  to  go  on,  as  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  go,  and  it  was  painful  to  her 
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to  have  to  refuse.  But  I  can't  understand 
why  she  has  made  up  her  mind,  for  I  am  sure 
she  is  sorry  to  go — more  than  sorry.  She 
hardly  likes  to  speak  of  it  at  all." 

"  You  must  try  again,  Annette,  never  mind 
giving  her  pain,  it  is  for  her  good." 

'^  You  disapprove,  then,  of  her  going  to 
these  Berkeleys  ?"  Annette  inquired  after  a 
moment.  "  May  I  say  that — may  I  say  that 
I  speak,  from  your  wish,  or  from  your 
opinion." 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  in  the  restrained,  hesi- 
tating way  in  which  as  yet  he  had  conducted 
the  conversation. 

^^  Can  you  give  me  some  good  reasons  ?" 
Annette  asked.  "  Sybil  knows  I  hate  the 
Berkeleys,  we  have  had  many  quarrels  about 
it.  But  she  knows  also  that  I  know  nothing, 
so  my  opinion  is  not  worth  much." 

^ '  I  happen  to  know  the  Berkeleys  very 
well,"  Lord  Singleton  replied.     ^^  1  made  Mr. 
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Berkeley's  acquaintance  two  or  three  years 
ago  from  our  being  interested  in  the  same 
business — some  canal  business.  He  invited  me 
to  his  house,  and  I  went  two  or  three  times, 
and  found  it  agreeable  enough.  There  are 
always  people  worth  meeting  there.  It  is  a 
kind  of  society  that  is  very  taking,  and  that 
I  like  better  than  most  society,  but  that  does 
not  make  it  good.  It  is  not  good  for  any- 
body, but  people  who  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves, or  have  nobody  to  take  care  of  them, 
must  run  their  chance.  That  is  not  the  case 
with  Miss  Moore.  I  am  grieved,  indeed,  to 
think  of  her  going  among  such  a  set." 

"  And  Mrs.  Berkeley  I  am  afraid  is  not  a 
person  likely  to  take  care  of  Sybil,  or  to  think 
of  care  of  that  kind.  I  should  fancy  not  from 
her  letters." 

"  Mrs.  Berkeley  is  the  worst  of  the  lot.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  a  word  against  her  cha- 
racter.    I  daresay  she  is  a  very  well-behaved 
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woman  as  the  world  goes ;  but  she  is  what  I 
call  a  dangerous  woman.  She  lives  on  nothing 
but  excitement ;  so  as  she  gets  that,  she  does 
not  care  one  straw  who  she  admits  into  her 
house — man  or  woman,  it  is  all  the  same ; 
character  or  no  character, — no  matter  so  that 
they  are  lively  and  clever.  She  herself  is  very 
pretty,  not  very  young,  I  suppose,  but  very 
good-looking,  and  well  got  up  j  and  she  likes 
admiration  of  a  pretty  strong  kind ;  but  she  is 
not  ill-natured,  and  is  well  pleased  to  have 
others  admired  also.  The  pleasure  and  excite- 
ment of  having  a  beauty  to  bring  forward 
would  quite  make  up  to  her  for  the  loss  of  her 
own  lovers.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Annette,  for 
the  word,  perhaps  it  is  too  strong ;  but  I  wish 
you  to  see  the  sort  of  woman  it  is,  that  you 
may  tell  Miss  Moore  the  impression  a  man  has 
of  the  house  ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  singular  in 
my  opinion.  If  I  had  a  sister,  I  would  sooner 
make  her  a  nun  at  once,  than  trust  her  in 
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such  a  thoughtless,  unprincipled  set  ;  and 
Miss  Moore  so  young,  so  beautiful — it  makes 
me  mad  to  think  of  it." 

^'But,  Lord  Singleton/'  Annette  said,  ear- 
nestly, "  if  this  really  is  your  impression  of  the 
house,  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  allow  Sybil 
to  go.  I  know,"  she  added,  quickly,  '^  that 
too  much  authority  does  not  do  for  her,  and  is 
not,  perhaps,  right  from  you,  but  this  seems  to 
me  a  case  for  it.  If  you  would  not  let  your 
sister  go,  surely  you  should  not  let  her." 

"  No,  Anaette,  I  should  not,"  he  said,  sadly  ; 
"  it  is  quite  a  case  for  authority,  but  mine  is 
gone.     I  have  lost  the  right  to  interfere." 

"  But  how  ?  not  that  money  affair.  You 
wrong  Sybil,  you  really  do,  to  think  so  much 
of  it.  If  I  can  guess  what  she  feels,  by  what 
I  should  feel  myself,  it  would  make  me  doubly 
wish  to  be  guided  by  you." 

^^  It  is  not  that/'  he  said,  sadly,  again  and 
then  walked  to  the  window  and  stood  looking 
out. 
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A  chill — a  deadly  chill — struck  upon  An- 
nette's heart ;  how,  why,  or  whence  it  came, 
she  knew  not.  She  sat  breathless  and  im- 
moveable, waiting  for  him  to  speak  again. 

"  Annette,  can  I  trust  you  ?"  he  said,  sud- 
denly returning,  a  deep  flush  on  his  cheek. 

She  moved  her  lips  in  acquiescence.  It  was 
all  she  could  do. 

^^  It  is  for  her  sake — Sybil's,  I  do  not  wish  it 
known — to  save  her  from  awkwardness  and 
pain.  Oh !  Annette,  Annette,  I  have  done  that 
which  makes  me  mad  to  think  upon.  I  have 
spoken  to  her  words  I  had  no  right  to  speak  ; 
I  have  told  her  how  1  loved,  adored,  her ;  and 
what  right  have  I  now  to  act  as  a  father 
would  ?  I  was  surely  mad  when  I  did  it,  and 
it  was  but  just  that  she  should  scorn  me  as  she 
did."  He  turned  away  again,  threw  open  the 
window,  and  hung  his  body  out. 

There  are  climates  in  which  the  sun  goes 
down  suddenly  and  while  it  is  day.     No  twi- 
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light  prepares  the  mind  for  the  shadows  of 
night. — So  suddenly  went  down  the  sun  of 
Annette's  existence;  one  single  moment  re- 
vealing to  her  on  what  hope  she  lived,  and 
that  it  was  lost  for  ever. — "What  a  single  word 
can  do  !" 

It  was  fortunate  for  her  that  Lord  Singleton 
was  so  overwhelmed  with  his  own  reflections 
and  feelings,  that  he  had  no  time  for  observa- 
tion ;  her  countenance  must  otherwise  have 
betrayed  her.  The  rapidly  changing  colour 
as  he  spoke,  the  sickness  of  her  heart's  terror 
painted  on  her  cheek,  and  finally,  the  dead 
paleness  of  utter  conviction  and  despair. 

She  sat  for  some  minutes  immoveable,  just 
so  conscious  as  to  know  she  must  not  dare  to 
move,  lest  her  hidden  soul  should  be  revealed 
by  signs  beyond  her  power  to  control. 

Struck  at  last  by  her  silence.  Lord  Single- 
ton returned.  He  did  not  think  he  depended 
on  her  sympathy ;  but  more  is  depended  on 
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than  any  of  us  "know  in  our  intercourse  with 
each  other ;  and  the  more  sympathy,  of  help, 
or  encouragement,  or  whatever  kind  it  be  that 
can  be  given,  the  better  for  us  and  for  all. 

^^  Ah,  Annette,"  he  said,  "  you  condemn  me. 
I  knew  you  would — you  must ;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  bitter." 

'^  I  do  not,  indeed,"  she  said,  forcing  out 
the  words  ;  but  the  first  effort  was  made  with 
pain  and  constraint. 

"•  Yes,  but  you  do,  Annette,  and  you  must. 
I  know  very  well  there  is  no  excuse ; — and  yet 
— but  you  do  not  understand,  you  cannot, — - 
how  should  you, — ^how  such  feelings  do  master 
one  at  times,  and  one  feels  they  must  be 
spoken.  It  seems  as  if  the  mere  indulgence 
of  speaking  them  was  worth  living  and  dying 
for.  You  cannot  understand  it,  how  should 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do  understand,"  she  said,  with  (if 
he  had  understood  it)  an  intense  sympathy  in 
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her  tone;  for  she,  too,  felt  at  that  moment 
that  her  heart  must  break  beneath  the  agony 
of  concealment. 

"  I  do  not  say  it  in  excuse,''  he  continued, 
not  heeding  her,  "for  what  does  one  live  for,  but 
to  overcome  one's  temptations.  It  is  avery  plain 
truth, — she  never  gave  me  cause  to  speak,  and 
I  never  should  have  done  it.  I  have  vowed  I 
would  not  day  and  night,  month  after  month, 
and  I  was  as  confident  I  never  should,  as  I 
suppose  Eve  was  she  should  never  disobey. — 
And  there  it  is  done,  and  I  have  grieved  her ; 
and  myself.  ...  Oh  !  Annette,  I  have  not  dared 
yet  to  think  about  myself.  You  do  not  know 
how  I  have  been  building  my  life's  happiness 
upon  her.  A  long  while  I  did  not  know  it 
myself,  but  ever  since  that  winter's  day  I  have 
known  it  too  well,  and  all  I  have  done  has  been 
— oh!  fool  and  madman — to  please  her,  and 
shew  her  I  could  do  my  duty  in  spite  of  in- 
gratitude   and   disappointment.     I  meant   to 
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win  her  at  last,  to  force  her  to  love  me  at  last 
— never  to  give  her  up,  but  when  the  time 
came  I  was  guardian  no  more,  to  take  her, 
and  cherish  her,  and  guard  her  for  ever  and 
ever.  And  that's  all  over,"  and  he  dashed 
away  to  the  window  again,  and  hung  himself 
out. 

A  sound  in  his  voice  as  of  bitter  tears  in 
his  heart  or  his  eyes,  gave  Annette  the  courage 
she  wanted.  She  followed  him,  full  of  pity,  to 
the  window. 

"  Must  it  be  all  over  ?"  she  inquired. 

He  looked  round. 

"  Don't  come  to  the  window,  my  dear 
Annette,"  he  said,  kindly,  and  suddenly  closing 
it.     '^  What  a  selfish  brute  I  have  been,  and 

you  look  as  pale  as 1  never  saw  anything 

look  so  pale  as  you  do  to-day." 

She  turned  away  in  bitterness  of  spirit.  She 
felt  she  could  better  have  borne  scorn  and 
coldness  than  such  words  of  kindness  now. 
What  was  his  kindness  now  ? 
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"  What  did  you  say  ?"  he  said,  pursuing  her 
"  all  over  ?  Oh  !  yes — for  ever.  Oh  !  An- 
nette, she  scorned  me  as  if  I  was  the  scum  of 
the  earth,  and  so  I  am ;  she  is  perfectly  right ; 
she  cannot  scorn  melas  I  scorn  myself.  Yes,  yes 
— all  over !  I  never  shall  offend  her  any  more; 
that  she  may  depend  upon.  But  don't  let  us 
talk  of  this  ;  what  can  it  matter  ?  A  hundred 
years  hence,  who  will  care  what  happened  to- 
day? My  dear  Annette,  you  look  ready  to  cry. 
You  are  very  kind,  but  don't  think  about  me 
any  more.  I  tell  you,  for  myself  I  don't  care — 
I  shall  soon  get  over  all  that:  it's  what  I  have 
done  that  maddens  me." 

"I  see  nothing  so  very  strange,"  Annette 
said,  tremulously — "you  loved  her — so  did 
we  all — who  could  help  it  ?" 

"  It's  not  the  love,"  he  said,  with  vehemence. 
"  I  tell  you  I  cherished  that — lived  upon  it. 
It  is  the  shame  of  having  told  her,  when  it 
was  my  duty  to  watch  over  her  and  guard  her 
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from  such  things — it  is  the  shame  of  feeling  I 
drive  her  from  her  rest  and  refuge  into  the  bad 
world.  Of  course  it  is  from  me  she  is  flying — 
I  see  that  pretty  plain.  I  forced  myself  here 
yesterday,  that  she  might  see  how  calm  and 
strong  I  could  be  ;  but  she  cannot  trust  me — 
how  should  she  ?  I  am  sure  I  find  it  hard  to 
trust  myself  now." 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  persuade  her,"  An- 
nette said,  after  a  moment*s  silence  on  both 
sides.  "  But  may  I  speak  as  if  I  knew  all  ? 
I  should  say  better  things  if  I  did." 

"I  leave  it  to  you,  my  dear  Annette — I 
trust  you  much  more  than  myself  now.  I 
put  it  all  in  your  hands ;  and  I  thank  you  a 
thousand  times  for  listening  so  patiently  tP  all 
my  ravings  and  confessions.  You  are  too 
good  to  me — that  is  the  only  thing.  I  think 
I  hear  voices,  and  I  don't  feel  up  to  a  meeting 
just  now  ;  so  good-bye,  and  thank  you." 

He  shook  her  hand  with  great  warmth  as  he 

VOL.  II.  H 
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passed,  and  then  hurriedly  left  the  room  by 
the  other  side. 

And  Annette,  too,  rushed  away — flew  to 
her  room,  bolted  her  door,  and  threw  herself 
on  her  bed.  His  trust  and  confidence — there 
might  come  a  time  when  it  would  comfort  her, 
but  now  it  was  an  added  bitterness.  It  felt  to 
her  aching  heart  like  a  mockery.  All  this 
long  while,  when  she  had  felt  herself  so  need- 
ful to  him — when  her  very  life-blood  had  beat 
only  as  for  him — she  had  been  nothing.  The 
future  she  felt  a  power  to  bear,  but  for  the 
past ! — to  be  discarded  thence ! — her  feelings 
were  much  like  Othello's. 

"  Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipped  cherubim, 
There  look  grim  as  hell." 

4 

The  body  is  a  helpmeet  to  the  mind ;  quickly 
shares  its  sorrows,  and,  by  sharing,  soothes 
them;  whether  by  acute  pain,  or  by  exhaustion, 
or  by  a  faintness  as  of  death,  withdrawing  the 
mind  from  pangs  that  are  acuter  than  any 
pains  the  body  gives. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

«*  And  for  a  cloak,  what  is  there  that  can  be 
So  difficult  to  pierce  as  gaiety  1 
Too  dazzling  to  be  scorned,  the  haughty  brow 
Seems  to  hide  something  it  would  not  avow. 
But  rainbow  words,  light  laugh,  and  thoughtless  jest, 
These  are  the  bars,  the  curtain  to  the  breast." 

L.  E.  L. 


From  childhood  upwards,  nothing  is  more 
strange  than  to  watch  the  power  of  human 
nature  in  concealing  mental  pain.  A  child 
carries  about  its  feelings  in  silence,  though 
wounded  perhaps  with  a  violence  which,  com- 
paratively speaking,  nothing  in  after  life  can 
equal ;  and  would  rather  bear  on,  would  even 

h2 
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rather  die,  child  as  it  is,  than  reveal  the  pain 
that  devours  it.  The  dread  of  a  rude  touch,  or 
a  cold  word,  of  pity  contemptuously  expressed, 
or  pity  expressed  without  tact — these  things 
drive  the  human  spirit  to  solitude,  and  make  it 
strong  to  suffer  and  be  still.  The  pains  of 
unappreciated  affection,  not  of  one  class  only, 
are  those  that  most  shrink  from  light  and 
comfort,  though  they  perhaps,  except  of 
one  class,  might  by  light  and  comfort  be  the 
soonest  healed;  and  perhaps  even  that  ex- 
ception ought  not  to  be  made,  if  it  were  not 
that  other  feelings  of  human  nature  seem  to 
bid  them  live  and  die,  like  violets  veiled  in 
their  leaves,  the  more  sweet  and  precious 
from  the  shadows  amid  which  they  grow. 

Be  this  power  of  concealment  however  to  be 
commended,  or  not,  it  is  one  of  the  strong  quaU- 
ties  of  human  nature;  and  they  are  weak  indeed 
who  do  not,  in  some  degree,  share  in  its  strength. 
Often  abused,  often  causing  added  misery,  it 
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yet  is  in  itself  discipline  to  the  soul,  not  only 
as  practising  it  in  fortitude,  and  purifying  it 
by  suffering,  but  far  more  by  sending  it  forth 
in  its  weakness  to  seek  a  strength  beyond 
human  strength,  and  to  incline  it  to  hear  a 
Voice  of  sympathy,  which,  if  a  buzz  of  many 
voices  consoled,  would  be  but  faintly  heard,  if 
heard  at  all. 

Annette's  colds  were  often  severe  ones,  and 
not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  headache. 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  not,  therefore,  much 
surprised  when,  in  going  in  search  of  her 
daughter  an  hour  afterwards,  she  found  the 
room  darkened  and  Annette  on  her  bed.  She 
gave  her  a  composing  draught,  which  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  on  such  occasions,  and 
left  her  to  rest.  An  hour  or  two  later, 
Annette  came  down,  pale  indeed,  and  evidently 
suffering,  but  pronouncing  herself  well,  and 
taking  her  usual  place  and  post  in  the  occu- 
pations of  the  family.     Her  body  had  helped 
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her  mind,  and  by  its  faintness  and  weariness 
had  dulled,  for  the  present,  the  sense  of  a 
misery  that  was  consuming  her;  while  the 
intense  desire  to  perform  her  task  well,  gave 
to  the  day  a  kind  of  excitement  which  sup- 
ported her. 

When  Sybil  rose  to  go  to  her  own  room 
Annette  followed  her. 

"  May  I  come  in  ?"  she  asked,  "  I  want  to 
talk  to  you." 

"What  about,  Annette?"  she  said,  turning 
suddenly  round  and  looking  at  her. 

"  I  will  tell  you  that  presently,''  she  replied, 
slightly  smiling ;  "  I  have  several  things  I  wish 
to  say." 

"  Do  you  want  to  persuade  me  not  to  go, 
Annette,  because  if  you  do,  I  must  tell  you  at 
once  that  it  will  be  in  vain.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind." 

**  Yes,  it  is  about  that ;  but,  dear  Sybil,  do 
let  me  speak." 
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Sybil  threw  off  her  bonnet  and  sat  down  ;  as 
she  did  so,  she  said,  ''  If  you  only  knew  half 
how  sorry  I  am  to  go,  Annette,  you  would 
leave  me  alone.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  because  I  think  it  best,  and  having  made 
up  my  mind,  I  shall  hold  to  it — but  the  regret 
I  feel  is  so  great  that  I  am  ready  to  call 
myself  a  fool  for  it ;  only  that  perhaps  it  is  not 
foolish  to  feel  love  for  goodness,  and  gratitude 
for  kindness.  Don't  answer  me,  Annette,"  she 
added  quickly,  "for  I  shall  cry  if  you  do,  and 
that  is  not  a  thing  I  like." 

"  Why  do  you  think  you  ought  to  go, 
Sybil?"  Annette  gravely  asked. 

"  I  think  it  best,"  she  said  shortly,  "the 
Berkeleys  were  very  kind  to  me." 

"  Is  that  your  only  reason  ?  Is  that  the 
real  reason?  If  Mrs.  Berkeley  had  written 
last  week  should  you  have  gone?" 

Sybil  coloured  deeply,  and  said,  "  My 
dear  Annette  you  have  taken  upon  yourself  to 
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be  very  inquisitive  into  ray  doings  and  motives. 
I  have  many  reasons.  I  give  one  of  them,  and 
one  is  enough." 

"  I  think  yonr  reason  is/'  Annette  said, 
pressing  her  hands  tightly  together  that  she 
might  speak  the  words  calmly,  *'  that  you  may 
get  away  from  Lord  Singleton — and,  oh  !  Sybil, 
is  that  kind?" 

"My  dear  Annette!"  Sybil  exclaimed 
again,  in  great  surprise,  "  what  can  you 
mean?" 

"  He  has  been  here  this  afternoon,  and,  oh ! 
Sybil,  so  unhappy.  He  disapproves  of  these 
Berkeleys,  and  he  seems  to  have  good  reasons 
for  it ;  they  cannot  be  nice  people,  nor  Mrs. 
Berkeley  a  woman  you  could  trust  or  like; 
and  he  feels  that  you  are  rushing  to  them  to 
fly  from  him.  Don't  be  angry,  Sybil,  but  he 
told  me  everything,  and  will  you  let  me  tell 
you  what  /  think  ?  He  may  have  given  you 
offence  often,  and  perhaps  just  offence ;    all 
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people  make  mistakes ;  but  if  he  has,  it  has 
been  out  of  his  love  and  care  for  you ;  and 
should  you  feel  anger  for  that  care  ?  is  it  a 
thing  to  cast  away  and  waste  ?  I  don't  speak 
of  his  love  of  another  kind,  that  I  know  cannot 
be  helped ;  it  is  not  our  will  that  makes  that ; 
but  when  you  know  how  you  have  pained  him  on 
that  account,  is  it  a  moment  to  add  unkindness 
and  contempt,  and  to  throw  back  all  his  care  in 
his  face,  and  say  you  will  not  let  him  care  for 
you  ?  If  I  were  you  I  should  feel,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  I  would  do  all  in  the  world  to  comfort 
him,  and  to  show  how  I  trusted  him  again." 

"  My  dear  Annette,  how  excited  you  are," 
Sybil  said,  looking  earnestly  at  her,  "  how  you 
speak ! '' 

^^  I  know  I  do  speak  seriously,"  Annette 
replied,  with  great  effort,  a  blush  she  could 
not  control  overspreading  her  face,  ^^  but  it  is 
because  I  think  it  a  serious  thing.  Serious  for 
you  to  run  into  a  life  of  temptation,  and  serious, 
very  serious,  as  you  well  know  to  him." 
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Sybil  looked  at  her  with  a  keen,  grave 
glance,  then  walked  to  the  window,  and  stood 
there  for  a  time  that  seemed  endless  to  the 
expecting  Annette.  When  she  turned  back, 
her  face  was  still  extremely  grave.  "  I  have 
made  up  my  mind,  Annette,"  she  said,  '^  I 
will  go." 

"  Oh  !  Sybil,"  she  cried,  imploringly,  ^'  I 
hoped  I  had  touched  you.  I  hoped  I  had 
made  you  sorry  to  grieve  him  so  much." 

^' You  did,  Annette,  and  that  is  what  I  have 
been  thinking  about.  I  have  been  considering 
a  great  many  things,  and,  upon  the  whole,  I 
think  it  best  I  should  go,  best  for  him,  best  for 
me,  and  best " 

She  paused  and  hesitated. 

Annette  felt  as  if  she  knew  what  was 
coming ;  a  sudden  dread  seized  her,  and  she 
rose  up  hastily.  The  movement,  however, 
gave  her  power,  and  she  said  gravely — 

"  I  think,  Sybil,  you  have  decided  wrongly. 
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It  never  cau  be  best  to  act  against  warning 
and  against  kindness,  unless  there  is  a  higher 
duty  to  fulfil.  There  is  none  here ;  but  I  can 
say  no  more  than  I  have  done.  Think  about 
it,  and,  perhaps,  you  will  repent.'^ 

"  No,  Annette,  my  mind  is  made  up." 

And   without  more   words   the  conference 
came  to  an  end. 

The  dread,  the  terror  that  Sybil  had  pierced 
the  secrets  of  her  soul,  gave  Annette  a 
strength  she  could  not  otherwise  have  had. 
She  had  felt  that  afternoon  that  nothing  ever 
again  could  draw  a  smile  from  her  lips ;  the 
inward  fount  of  joy  seemed  at  one  touch  to  be 
withered  and  dried.  Yet  a  few  hours  after- 
wards she  was  laughing  with  more  than  her 
usual  gaiety ;  but  there  are  many  fountains  of 
smiles  and  laughter,  and  the  unsuspicious  can- 
not always  detect  the  spring  from  which  they 
come. 

While  Annette  laughed,  Sybil  sat  impene- 
trably grave. 
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"  I  do  not  understand  why  Miss  Moore 
leaves  us,"  observed  Mr.  Beauchamp,  to  his 
wife.     "  She  is  in  very  poor  spirits  to-day." 

'^  That  which  is  pleasant  in  the  end  is  often 
painful  in  the  beginning,"  observed  Mrs. 
Beauchamp,  whose  thoughts  seemed  naturally 
to  fall  into  axioms  ;  "  and  a  change  naturally 
produces  thought,  especially  in  one  of  Miss 
Moore's  character." 

''  Possibly,"  he  said,  and  relieved  himself 
from  further  consideration. 

When  Annette  went  up  to  bed  she  asked 
her  mother's  leave  to  write  a  note  to  Lord 
Singleton.  The  question  was  asked  with 
involuntary  sadness,  for  she  suddenly  felt  how 
vain  had  been  all  her  mothers  rules  and 
cares.  But  Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  neither  sus- 
picious nor  observant,  and  the  sadness  was 
unremarked.  She  made  her  usual  opposition 
and  her  usual  concession,  disapproved,  but  on 
such  an  occasion  felt  justified  in  consenting. 
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The  tears  and  thoughts  that  letter  cost  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell.  Words  suddenly  ap- 
peared to  be  endued  with  so  full  a  meaning, 
that  Annette  scarcely  dared  to  write,  lest  she 
should  be  her  own  betrayer.  When  the  note 
was  written  it  was  this — 

*^Dear  Lord  Singleton, 

"  I  write  to-night  to  save  you  from  sus- 
pense." (She  might  have  added,  to  save 
myself  the  agony  of  another  meeting.)  "  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  have  failed  to  do  what 
you  wished.  Sybil  was  very  kind,  but  is  re- 
solved for  many  reasons  to  go,  and  I  think  it 
is  useless  to  urge  her  more.  You  have  done 
what  you  could,  that  is  one  comfort,  and 
another  is,  that  she  is  now  too  good  for  any 
bad  influences  to  taint  or  injure  her.  Perhaps, 
absence  will  but  turn  her  heart  more  kindly 
towards  us  all.  I  wish  I  had  been  able  to 
fulfil  your  wishes  better. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 
^*  Annette  Beauchamp." 
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In  the  course  of  the  following  morning,  to 
Annette's  surprise,  and  to  Sybil's  no  less  so, 
Lord  Singleton  suddenly  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  tapping  at  the  door  with — '^  May  I  come 
in?"  like  his  old  self  A  heightened  colour, 
a  slight  hurry  of  voice,  betrayed  to  the  con- 
scious the  effort  he  was  making,  but  he  was 
too  resolved  and  determined  in  his  mood  for 
any  unconscious  observer  to  discover  agi- 
tation. 

He  shook  hands  with  all,  and  then,  to  her  asto- 
nishment, composedly  seated  himself  by  Sybil. 
"I  am  going  away  for  a  few  days,"  he  said ; 
"and,  as  I  find  that  you  are  determined  to 
leave  us,  I  came  this  morning  to  wish  you 
good-bye  and  a  pleasant  journey.  I  hope 
you  will  enjoy  yourself" 

Sybil  was  as  nearly  awkward  in  her 
thanks  as  she  (graceful  and  self-possessed  as 
were  her  manners),  was  able  to  be ; — many 
strange  varied  feelings  agitated  her. 

"  Scotland  is  your  destination,  is  it  not  ?" 
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he  enquired,  as  if  anxious  to  make  all  easy 
and  comfortable  between  them. 

She  acquiesced;  and  then,  ashamed  to  be 
less  at  her  ease  than  he  was,  exerted  herself 
to  make  an  answering  enquiry —  ^VHad  he 
ever  been  in  Scotland  ?" 

"  Lord  Singleton  has  been  a  great  traveller," 
observed  Mrs.  Beauchamp. 

^'  Yes,  indeed,  I  have.  I  have  been  almost 
over  the  world;  but,  for  my  part,  I  never 
went  anywhere  where  my  chief  wish  was  not 
to  be  at  home  again." 

"  Yet  intelligent  curiosity  has  merit,  Lord 
Singleton." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  Mrs.  Beauchamp.  Don't 
suppose  I  was  boasting  of  my  want  of  interest. 
Intelligent  curiosity  is  much  to  be  commended, 
and  I  will  not  damp  Miss  Moore's  expectations. 
I  hope  she  will  have  much  pleasure." 

As  he  spoke  he  rose  up,  and  said  he  had 
only  looked  in  for  an  instant.     Then,  turning 
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from  the  rest  of  the  party,  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  Sybil,  to  wish  her  good-bye — as  he 
did  so,  murmuring  low,  "  Forgive  me,  before 
you  go,  for  the  pain  I  have  caused  you." 

He  scarcely  waited  to  see  the  result  of  his 
words,  yet  did  see  a  grave,  subdued,  softened 
glance  raised,  for  one  instant,  to  his ;  and,  in 
that  softened  instant,  she  looked  so  lovely  to 
his  eyes,  that  he  turned  away  with  an  aching 
heart. 

Another  eye  saw  Sybil's  face,  and  with  a 
heart  as  aching  as  his  own.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entrance,  Annette's  eyes  had  been 
watching  them  with  a  kind  of  fascinated  con- 
templation, and  now  only  averted  them  when 
the  full  assurance  was  given  her,  by  her  own 
senses,  of  what  before  she  knew  full  well. 

From  her  painful  abstraction  she  was 
roused  by  Lord  Singleton's  cheerful  "Good 
bye,"  and,  looking  up,  received  from  him, 
together  with  a  nod  and  a  smile,  a  little  note, 
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dropped  into  her  work-basket.     It  was   but 
this : — 

"  My  dear  Annette, — A  thousand  thanks 
You  did  all  you  could,  and  no  one  could  have 
done  it  better.     It  is  best  as  it  is. 

"  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

''  S." 

A  dead  silence  followed  his  departure.  Sybil 
resumed  her  book,  and  read  intently.  Annette 
plunged  at  once  into  painful  and  absorbing 
thought.  She  supposed  the  time  would  come 
when  she  should  feel  his  kindness  less  acutely, 
but  now  it  seemed  more  wounding  than  all 
besides — that  kindness  which  had  so  won,  so 
blinded,  so  humbled  her. 

It  was  Zoe  who  made  some  comments  on 
what  had  passed. 

''  Mamma,  Lord  Singleton  goes  away  much 
oftener  than  he  used  to  do." 

^*  He  is  less  settled,  certainly  ;  but  we  have 

VOL.  IL  I 
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no  business  with  his  movements,  Zee,"  was 
her  mother's  reply. 

"No,  mamma,  of  course;  I  only  make  a 
remark." 

A  pause. 

"  Mamma,  what  does  '  in  love '  mean  ?" 

"  Nothing  you  have  any  business  with. 
Zoe,"  said  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  hastily. 

'^  No,  mamma,  of  course — only  I  heard 
Priscilla  say,  last  night,  that  she  had  heard 
Biddulph  tell  Mrs.  Dawson  that  he  was  sure 
Lord  Singleton  was  in  love." 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  looked  up  quickly,  and  was 
struck  with  admiration  at  seeing  the  quiet  and 
attentive  faces  of  her  daughter  and  Sybil — 
both  too  much  occupied  with  their  employ- 
ments to  attend  to  Zoe's  communication.  She 
only  replied — "Much  nonsense  is  talked  in 
this  world,  Zoe, — you  must  learn  not  to  listen 
to  it." 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

"God  release  our  dying  sister, 
Beauteous  blight  hath  sadly  kissed  her  ; 
Whiter  than  the  wild  white  roses, 
Famine  in  her  face  discloses — 
Mute  submission,  patience  holy, 
Passing  fair,  but  passing  slowly." 

Ebenezer  Elliott. 


The  day  after  Sybil's  departure,  Annette  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  and 
broke  a  bloodvessel.  For  an  hour  or  two, 
terror  fillled  the  hearts  of  her  parents  ;  but 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Willis,  the  apothecary, 
quieted  their  fears — quieted  them  at  first,  and 
soon  altogether  relieved  them.  The  blood- 
vessel was  in  no  dangerous  part ;  Miss  Beau- 
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champ  was  apparently  in  a  good  state  of 
health  ;  some  over  exertion  must  have  brought 
on  the  attack,  and  a  short  time  would,  he 
hoped,  restore  her.  Meantime,  profound  quiet 
was  ordered,  and  enforced.  Annette  remained 
on  a  sofa  in  her  own  room. 

To  the  order  thus  given,  and  strictly  acted 
upon,  Mrs.  Beauchamp  had  expected  some 
opposition  on  the  part  of  her  daughter ;  but 
none  was  made.  Hour  after  hour,  and  day 
after  day,  Annette  remained  on  her  conchy 
pale,  quiet,  unoccupied ;  making  no  complaint^ 
seeking  no  amusement,  suggesting  no  change  ; 
grateful  for  the  attentions  shown  her,  smiling 
her  thanks  while  silence  was  imposed,  speaking 
them  when  permitted  to  speak  ;  but  seemingly 
rather  submitting  to,  than  desiring  them.  It 
was  rather  the  exhausted  patience  of  a  long 
sufferer,  than  the  struggling  submission  of  one 
accustomed  to  health  and  movement. 

After   two     weeks,     Mr.    Beauchamp   felt 
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annoyed  at  this  exhaustion,  and,  representing 
his  fears  forcibly  to  Mr.  Willis,  added  an 
expression  of  anxiety  to  call  in  farther  advice. 
But  his  opinion  was  the  same  as  before.  The 
exhaustion  was  the  consequence  of  some  over 
exertion,  and  it  required  time  to  re-animate 
her  frame.  There  was  no  disease.  Patience 
was  all  that  was  required ;  and  again  all  fears 
were  lulled  to  sleep. 

Lord  Singleton  was  constant  in  his  inquiries. 
He  submitted  at  first  to  the  natural  restriction, 
which  excluded  him  from  the  number  of  An- 
nette's visitors;  but,  after  a  fortnight  had 
passed,  he  became  weary  of  this  exclusion, 
and  one  day  very  earnestly  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  see  her.  "You  may  trust  me, 
Mrs.  Beauchamp — I  will  be  as  quiet  as  any 
lamb,"  he  said.  "  I  dare  say  a  new  face  will 
do  her  good.  People  so  soon  get  sluggish 
and  indolent  when  they  are  ill.  Pray  let  me 
go  in." 
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Mrs.  Beauchamp,  notwithstanding  all  her 
prudence,  was  for  once  entirely  on  his  side  of 
the  question ;  she  longed  for  anything  that 
would  animate  Annette  into  pleasure.  She 
would  not  have  asked  it,  but  since  he  proposed 
the  visit,  she  went  up  to  her  daughter's  room, 
to  mention  the  request,  and  give  the  desired 
permission ;  nothing  doubting  that  it  would  be 
accepted  with  joy. 

^'  I  have  brought  a  request  from  Lord  Sin- 
gleton, Annette,"  she  said,  "which  I  hope  will 
gratify  you.  He  is  extremely  anxious  to  see 
you,  and  I  have  given  my  consent.  We  will 
wheel  your  sofa  into  my  dressing-room,  and  I 
think  the  visit  will  do  you  good." 

But  to  her  mother's  disappointment,  An- 
nette refused  the  preferred  pleasure ;  she  spoke 
with  the  same  gentle  gratitude  that  had  charac- 
terized her  manner  during  her  illness,  but  with 
an  assurance  that  she  was  unequal  to  the  effort, 
so  earnest  and  determined,  that  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ  dared  not  press  the  point  further. 
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She  returned  with  her  refusal  to  Lord  Sin- 
gleton. He  seemed  disappointed,  and  even 
hurt,  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  acqui- 
escence. He  only  begged  that  the  very  first 
moment  Annette  did  seem  equal  to  see  him,  he 
might  be  sent  for. 

When  Mrs.  Beauchamp  told  her  husband  of 
Annette's  refusal,  he  expressed  a  disappoint- 
ment equal  to  her  own ;  but  chiefly,  as  it  ap- 
peared, on  Lord  Singleton's  account.  "He  looks 
very  ill,  to  my  eyes,''  he  observed,  "  and  is  in 
very  poor  spirits.  It  always  does  him  good  to 
see  Annette,  and  I  am  truly  sorry  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  do  so  ;  at  the  same  time, 
Annette  is  always  ready  enough,  so  I  am  sure 
it  must  be  because  she  really  does  feel  un- 
equal." He  looked  grave  again,  as  he  added 
this,  but  in  the  face  of  positive  assurance  to 
the  contrary,  it  was  not  in  nature  for  an  easy 
and  sanguine  mind  to  be  long  fearful. 

And  Annette,   meanwhile,  as  she  lay  thus 
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calm  and  still  before  them; — what  was  her  his- 
tory ?  Not  "  a  blank,"  far,  far  otherwise.  In 
her  mind  was  taking  place  the  most  severe 
struggle  that  human  nature  knows,  the  soul 
endeavouring  to  sever  itself,  in  submission  to 
God's  decree,  from  its  idol — whatever  that  idol, 
be  it  love  or  ambition,  wife  or  child,  friend  or 
guide,  faith  or  country,  may  be. — From  the 
first  moment  of  her  illness,  she  had  looked  with 
clear  eyes  to  the  end.  She  had  seen  death, 
had  felt  death  ;  but  that  consciousness  did  not 
bring  to  her  the  relief  it  brings  to  many  a 
broken  heart.  In  life  her  idol  was,  and  to  life 
her  heart  tenaciously  clung.  Nor  was  this  all. 
With  the  natural  solemnity  of  a  religious  mind, 
she  had,  in  the  face  of  death,  examined  into  her 
fitness  for  it ;  and  in  her  mind  she  found  past, 
present,  future,  but  one  idol,  and  that  not  in 
Heaven,  but  on  earth.  She  looked  back,  and 
saw  for  the  source  and  motive  of  every  action, 
Lord  Singleton,      Through  every  year  of  her 
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mature  life,  her  mind  had  been  fastened  on 
him.  She  had  seen  with  his  eyes,  thought 
with  his  thoughts,  for  him  were  her  labours,  in 
him  was  her  pleasure,  and  now  he  stood  be- 
tween her  and  Heaven,  and  Heaven  was  not 
Heaven,  because  he  was  not  there.  This  is 
idolatry.  It  may  reign  long  and  be  undis- 
covered, but  when  the  sight  comes,  it  is  an 
appalUng  sight. 

Good  idols.  It  is  a  thought  but  little  dwelt 
upon.  Preachers  preach,  and  do  not  reach  it. 
They  preach  against  folly  and  vice ;  the  dan- 
gers of  riches,  and  the  dangers  of  poverty; 
against  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life ;  but  against  good 
idols  but  few  words  are  said ;  and  yet  there 
are  a  class  of  minds  who  by  good  idols  alone  can 
fall.  The  passionate  love  of  doing  good  to  the 
body  and  the  soul ;  of  ordering  a  home  and 
household,  and  young  children,  in  virtue  and 
godliness ;  the  passionate  admiration  of  good 
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character ;  the  unselfish  devotion  to  one  hu- 
man being^s  good ;  the  clinging  of  the  soul  to 
a  holy  guide ; — these  are  the  chief  of  good  idols, 
and  by  these  many  souls,  not  for  ever,  we  trust, 
but  saved  as  brands  from  the  burning,  have 
fallen. 

It  seems  a  strange  thing  that  there  can  be 
excess  in  the  love  of  good.  "Make  Thou 
Thy  servant  to  delight  in  that  which  is  good,'' 
is  the  most  perfect  prayer  to  be  taught  the 
young,  or  to  be  repeated  in  age ;  and  yet  the 
fact  remains  the  same.  The  good  may  become 
an  idol;  and  then  how  is  the  fine  gold  dimmed; 
from  that  moment  corruption  enters  in ;  the 
good  begins  to  decay,  and  it  can  be  through 
suffering  only  that  its  proper  lustre  is  renewed. 
For  this,  perhaps,  the  disappointments,  the  in- 
consistencies, the  infirmities  and  wanderings, 
that  meet  the  eye  on  every  side ;  till  in  very 
weariness,  as  George  Herbert  says,  the  heart 
is  "  tossed  to  rest "  in  Heaven. 
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Day  by  day,  in  Annette's  silent  soul,  did 
this  struggle  proceed.  Either  for  life  or  for 
death  the  command  had  gone  forth,  which 
separated  her  from  him  in  whom  her  heart  had 
been  bound  up;  but  he  reigned  within  that  heart 
as  tenaciously  as  before.  So  entwined  was  he 
with  the  strings  of  her  life,  that  she  scarcely 
could  conceive  of  a  state  of  existence  without 
him.  The  evil  terrified  her  ;  she  shrank  from 
death  under  a  sense  of  her  unworthiness ;  but 
the  evil  which  she  owned  and  mourned  clung 
to  her  still. 

It  is  in  such  kinds  of  mental  suffering  that 
many  have  longed  for  the  relief  the  ordinance 
of  confession  in  the  Church  of  Rome  presents  ; 
and  undoubtedly  there  are  cases  in  which 
nothing  but  confession  and  help  can,  humanly 
speaking,  bring  relief;  and  if  it  be  so,  to  what- 
soever Church  the  sufferer  may  belong,  no 
dread,  or  fear,  or  shame  should  prevent  the 
reUef  being  sought.     Yet,  if  the  soul  be  strong 
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enough,  it  is  more  healthful,  more  invigorat- 
ing,   more  truly  regenerating,  to  endure,  to 
fight,   to  conquer   alone,   than  to    seek  any 
earthly  relief.      The  Mediator  between  God 
and  man  was  human  in  infirmities  like  ours, 
but  divine  in  strength.      This  tells  us  that 
nothing  but  divine  strength  can,  in  the  end, 
support  the  soul ;  and  the  deeper  this  truth  is 
felt  and  understood,   the  sooner  comes  salva- 
tion.    To  all  who  sincerely  seek  it,  peace  will 
come  at  last ;  but,  though  the  conflict  may  be 
more  severe,  the  peace  is  surer  and  more  per- 
fect, if  it  be  won  from  Him  alone  who  alone 
can  fully  grant  it. 

Annette  did  not  argue  thus,  but,  from  natu- 
ral impulse — from  the  natural  shrinkings  that 
belonged  to  the  features  of  her  struggle — 
struggled  on  alone.  To  her  mother  she  dared 
not  confess ;  the  very  cares  her  mother  had 
taken  made  it  impossible  ;  to  her  father,  ten- 
der  and    pitiful,    she   might,    yet,    for    her 
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mother's  sake,  could  not,  even  had  he  sought 
to  find  a  mental  cause  for  her  bodily  dis- 
ease. To  Mr.  Horner  it  would  have  been  an 
undreamed  of  thing;  and  yet,  perhaps,  so  poor  is 
our  power  of  judging  of  our  fellow  creatures,  he 
might  have  helped  her  where  she  needed  it  most. 
Alone,  therefore,  she  suffered  and  struggled, 
and  through  her  struggles  faded  day  by  day. 

A  fortnight  after  this  time,  the  church  so 
much  thought  of,  so  much  talked  of,  and  which 
had  been  lately  finished,  was  consecrated.  The 
depression  of  Lord  Singleton's  spirits,  which 
Mr.  Beauchamp  had  noticed,  had  been,  before 
this  time,  noticed  by  many  others,  but  never 
so  generally  noticed  as  on  this  day. 

This  day  saw  accomplished,  and  most  satis- 
factorily accomplished,  a  great  work.  The 
church  had,  of  course,  exceeded  by  far  its 
original  estimate,  but  it  was  finished  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Singleton's  taste,  with  perfect 
simplicity — a  solemn  and  beautiful  simplicity. 
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said  from  the  first,  and  I  know  I  am  right 
when  I  say  it ;  but  she  does  not  rally  as  I  ex- 
pected she  would.  I  have  just  been  advising 
Mr.  Beauchamp  to  take  another  opinion.  He 
agrees,  of  course,  and  we  have  sent  for  Dr. 
Eoper.     He  is  to  come  this  evening.^' 

"We  must  see  what  he  says,  I  suppose," 
observed  Lord  Singleton,  "  but  do  you  think, 
Mr.  Willis,  it  could  do  her  any  possible  harm 
to  see  me?  I  think  it  would  do  her  good.  I 
think  they  bottle  her  up  too  close." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  the  same,  and  I 
know  I  am  right  when  I  say  it.  She  is  suf- 
fering from  exhaustion  only,  as  far  as  I  can 
tell — an  exhaustion  much  more  of  the  nerves 
and  spirits  than  of  the  vital  powers.  She  re- 
quires change  and  amusement.  We  must,  of 
course,  be  guided  by  Dr.  Eoper ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  a  stimulus  is  what  is  required,  and  I 
know  I  am  right  when  I  say  it." 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Eoper  agreed  in  every 
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point  with  that  of  Mr.  Willis,  and  proved  how 
right  he  was  when  he  said  it.  After  the  strict- 
est examination,  Annette's  lungs  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  free  from  disease,  and  though 
he  admitted  a  tendency  to  disease,  he  gave  it 
as  his  decided  opinion,  that  an  early  recovery 
might  be  anticipated.  Care  and  quiet  were 
naturally  recommended;  but  there  was  a 
recommendation,  almost  equally  strong,  in 
favour  of  change  and  distraction  of  mind. 
The  patient  was  not  to  be  forced,  but  was  to 
be  enticed,  into  exertion  and  amusement. 

When  Lord  Singleton  heard  the  opinion  that 
had  been  expressed,  he  thought  of  Sybil,  and 
of  the  advantages  her  presence  would  give. 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  dry  and  dull — no  exer- 
tion on  her  part  could  make  her  otherwise. 
Sybil,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  versatility  of 
her  powers,  was  the  very  person  to  enliven  a 
sick  room.  He  pondered  deeply  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  at  length  decided  on  the  course  to  be 
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pursued.  He  had  driven  her  away — he  would 
bring  her  back. 

Before,  however,  he  acted  on  his  decision, 
he  determined  he  would  see  Annette,  and 
judge  for  himself,  as  to  her  wishes  and 
feelings. 

For  the  fourth  time  he  sent  up  his  earnest 
appeal,  to  be  allowed  to  visit  her. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  as  anxious  as  himself 
that  Annette  should  make  the  effort.  But  she 
would  again  have  failed  in  her  desire,  if  Mr. 
Beauchamp  had  not  happened  to  be  present 
when  the  message  was  delivered. 

He  enforced  the  request  by  these  few 
words—  "  I  wish  you  would,  Annette ;  Willis 
says,  it  will  do  you  good,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
do  him  good.  You  cannot  think  how  low  and 
spiritless  he  is  grown." 

Violent  had  been  the  self-denial  which  had 
shut  him  out  from  the  sight  of  her  longing 
eyes,  but  it  had  been  the  dutiful  promptings 
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of  a  spirit  as  conscientious  to  conquer,  as  to 
own  the  ill.  She  was  not  one,  however,  to 
think  of  self,  not  even  the  salvation  of  her  own 
soul,  when  another's  good  was  placed  before 
her.  When  the  request  was  enforced  in  that 
form,  she  was  resolute  no  more.  Permission 
was  given,  and  an  appointment  made  for  the 
following  day. 

Lord  Singleton  arrived  with  the  punctuality 
of  eagerness.  He  hung  upon  Annette's  sym- 
pathy far  more  than  he  was  at  all  aware  of. 
In  the  present  depression  of  his  spirits  he  had 
become  conscious  of  a  need  that  never  had 
struck  him  in  the  days  of  his  self-complacency. 
The  need  of  friends.  Too  full  of  his  own  pur- 
poses and  plans  hitherto  to  need  friends,  he 
had  sought  but  little  to  make  them  ;  happy  in 
himself,  he  had  asked  no  help  or  sympathy 
from  others ;  but  in  his  depression,  the  solitude 
of  his  soul  became  to  him  a  conscious  thing. 
The  large  house  in  which  he  had  lived,  filling 
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it  with  his  dreams  and  aspirations,  seemed 
desolate  now  that  he  aspired  no  more.  Such 
being  his  present  state  of  feeling,  he  thought 
even  with  longing  of  his  early  friend  and  con- 
stant companion,  and  with  something  of 
nervous  eagerness,  hastened  to  his  appointment. 

Annette  had  been  wheeled  into  her  mother  s 
dressing-room,  and  the  gay  sunlight  fell  upon 
her  face. 

^'Are  you  ill,  Annette,  do  you  feel  equal 
to  this  visit  ?  "  asked  her  mother  anxiously, 
struck  by  her  deadly  paleness,  as  she  arranged 
her  couch  and  prepared  to  leave  her. 

Annette  smiled,  and  re-assured  her  mother, 
and  Lord  Singleton  was  admitted;  but  a  day  and 
night  of  struggle  to  prepare  herself  had  done 
more  than  its  due  share  of  work  on  her  wasted 
frame ;  and  when  Lord  Singleton  looked  in  her 
face,  he  read  with  a  shock  of  feeling,  he 
scarcely  could  conceal  that  death  was  there. 

In   silence  he   pressed  her   hand,    and   in 
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silence  sat  down.  The  silence  gave  Annette 
time  to  still  her  fluttering  pulses,  and  when  he 
spoke  she  had  surmounted  the  agitation,  which 
for  a  moment  seemed  about  to  break  her  heart 
at  once  and  for  ever. 

'^  You  have  been  very  unkind  to  me,  An- 
nette," he  said  at  last,  looking  sadly  at  her, 
feeling  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  a  pleasure 
that  was  fading  fast  away. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind,''  she  replied, 
with  a  faint  smile  and  a  flitting  colour. 

"  You  did  not  mean  it,  but  you  were  unkind. 
Why  was  I  to  be  shut  out  ?" 

"  I  have  tried  to  shut  out  all  the  earth,"  she 
said,  with  something  of  solemnity,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence,  *'  I  must  leave  it,  and  I  have 
much  to  do  to  be  content." 

"  Leave  it,  Annette !  "  he  exclaimed,  with 
more  of  sadness  than  surprise,  in  his  tone,  so 
fully  had  the  conviction  of  her  approaching 
fate  impressed  his  mind. 
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''  I  mean,  that  I  know  I  must  die,  and  J  am 
not  fit.  I  have  tried  to  close  my  eyes  to  this 
world;  but  it  has  been  a  hard  task,  and  is 
so  still.'^ 

^^Why  do  you  think  so  ill  of  yourself? 
Willis  does  not.'' 

'^  1  have  warnings,''  she  said,  with  a  slight 
smile.  "But  I  have  said  so  to  no  one  but 
you.  I  dare  not  tell  them  yet.  You  must 
not  repeat  what  I  say." 

"  Feelings  are  often  mistaken,  Annette, 
God  grant  yours  may  be." 

He  sat  looking  at  her  with  a  sadness  and 
affection,  that  was  at  once  comfort  to  her  and 
agony.     At  last  he  said, 

"  I  know  it  is  selfish  for  me  to  speak,  or 
think  of  myself,  but,  my  dear  Annette,  if  what 
you  say  is  true,  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?  I 
have  no  friend  but  you.  I  shall  be  left  very 
desolate."  And  tears,  which  she  saw  and  felt, 
sprang  into  his  eyes. 
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*^  I  wish  you  better  things  than  my  friend- 
ship," she  said  tremulously.  "It  is  not  for 
you  to  speak  so  despondingly ;  all  will  come 
right  in  time." 

"  In  what  respect/'  he  asked,  with  a  flush 
upon  his  cheek.  "  No,  no,"  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  "  not  what  you  mean.  That  is 
a  thing  past  and  gone.  And  don't  think, 
Annette,  that  I  am  such  an  unmanly  fool  as  to 
make  myself  out  a  victim,  because  of  that  one 
disappointment.  If  one  trusts  what  books  say, 
most  people  suffer  that,  few  find  love  where 
they  most  wish  for  it.  Why  should  I  be 
luckier  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  not 
that.  But  to  be  sure,  how  the  world  is 
changed  since  this  time  last  year." 

He  put  his  hand  on  his  stick  and  leant  his 
head  upon  it,  in  a  profound  reverie.  Annette's 
presence  was  bringing  out,  as  usual,  all  his 
thoughts  and  cares,  and  forgetful  of  present 
circumstances,  he  was  yielding  to  the  relief  of 
pouring  them  out. 
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She  did  not  disturb  him  by  inquiries,  but 
lay  with  her  earnest  eyes  fixed  in  sympathy 
upon  him. 

*'They  say  ^everything  is  for  good/  An- 
nette/' he  said  at  last,  "  ^  and  all  trials  are  to 
do  good.'  If  I  never  had  fully  believed  this  be- 
fore, I  should  believe  it  now,  for  I  see  it  in 
myself  Old  Dawson  told  me  once,  when  I 
was  a  boy,  that  I  was  ^  awful  proud/  and  so  I 
was,  and  am.  To  be  sure,  Annette,  how  proud 
I  have  been.'^  And  he  fell  anew  into  a 
reverie. 

"  The  fact  is,  Annette,''  he  began  again,  "  I 
believe  I  thought  I  could  not  do  wrong. 
Everything  I  did  always  prospered.  All  I 
wished  for  came.  In  my  presumption,  I 
believe  I  thought  a  peculiar  blessing  of  God 
rested  upon  me  for  my  good  works  and  wishes. 
I  thought  myself,  in  my  way,  a  kind  of  apostle. 
I  have  seen  pretty  well  now,  that  that  was  a 
fallacy.     I  shall  not  forget  last  winter  in  a 
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hurry.  Not  that  last  winter  brought  me  any 
good  knowledge.  I  thought  I  was  all  right 
and  they  were  all  wrong;  but  now  I  begin  to 
see  that  I  am  not  so  perfect  a  paragon  of  wis- 
dom as  I  thought  I  was.  Oh !  Annette,  it  is  a 
bitter  thing  to  find  oneself  out  to  be  nothing 
but  worthless  dust  after  all.  Not  a  bit  wiser, 
not  a  bit  stronger,  not  a  bit  better,  than  the 
commonest  labourer  about  me.  They  do  what 
they  wish  when  temptation  comes,  and  so  do 
I.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say  a  word  to 
any  one  now.  I  feel  as  if  they  could  read  my 
heart,  they  could  say,  '  mind  yourself,' — and 
they  would  be  right.'' 

"  No  they  would  not !"  Annette  cried,  the 
words  bursting  from  her  with  vehemence ; 
"  they  would  rather  feel  what  must  that  heart 
be,  which  for  one  weakness  can  be  so  weighed 
down  with  self-reproach." 

"  One  weakness,  my  dear  Annette,  how  very 
much  you  mistake.     I  mean  that  my  whole 
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life  has  been  nothing  whatever  but  sham  good 
ness.  Don't  you  know  how  one  low  motive 
poisons  everything.  If  you  had  never  done 
any  one  thing  in  your  whole  life  to  please 
God,  should  you  not  be  terrified  at  your- 
self?" 

^*  Yes,  yes,"  she  said,  with  trembling  eye- 
lids, and  a  rush  of  colour  to  her  face. 

"  That's  my  case,  not  one  thing  can  I  find 
that  I  did  not  do  to  please  myself,  and  because 
I  thought  it  the  place  of  myself  to  do  it.  Not 
one — not  one,"  and  he  struck  his  stick  against 
the  ground.  "  So  there's  a  wasted  life.  That's 
what  I  call  a  life  of  sham,  and  oh  !  Annette, 
it  has  been  a  bitter  thing  to  find  it  out." 

"  It  must,"  she  said,  with  a  fullness  of  sym- 
pathy that  almost  startled  him  ;  /^  but  it  is  a 
blessing  to  be  allowed  to  find  it  out  while 
there  is  time.  The  past  is  past,  but  you  have 
a  future  before  you." 

"  Yes,"   he    replied,    musingly,    ''  you   are 
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right,  and  a  hard  future  too.  I  have  been 
proud  in  my  prosperity,  I  must  try  not  to  be 
proud  in  adversity.  One  is  as  hard  as  the 
other.'' 

"  Adversity/'  Annette  said,  anxiously,  "  why 
adversity  ?  will  not  your  life  be  happy  again  ? 
You  must  not  let  one  cloud  hide  all  the  sun- 
shine ; — you  have  still  the  same  power  to  do 
good.  That  made  you  happy  once,  will  it  not 
again  ?" 

"Perhaps,  some  day,  my  pleasure  is  gone  just 
now  ;  but  that  is  a  fault,  not  a  trouble  ;  but, 
Annette,  I  spoke  very  true  words  when  1  said 
adversity.  If  all  I  fear  comes  to  pass,  I  have 
a  very  hard  future  before  me."  He  paused 
and  looked  into  her  eyes,  fixed  upon  him, 
large  and  dilated  as  with  the  approach  of 
death.  "I  had  not  meant  to  torment  you 
with  my  troubles  to-day,"  he  resumed,  "  but, 
dear  Annette,  if  what  you  say  of  yourself  is 
true,  I  must  tell  you  while  I  can,  and  have 
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your  comfort  while  I  can,  and  good  and  holy- 
lessons  from  you  to  support  me.  What  do 
you  think,  Annette,  of  being  blind  ?  Is  not 
that  adversity  ?" 

"  Blind  !"  she  cried,  almost  with  a  shriek. 

''  Now,  Annette,  be  still,  or  I  cannot  talk  to 
you,  you  must  not  agitate  yourself,  and  there 
is  no  need.  T  can  face  the  thought,  and  so 
must  you.'' 

'^  I  will  be  still,"  she  said,  with  trembling 
eagerness,  '^  but  tell  me." 

"  I  only  knew  my  danger  for  certain  two 
days  ago,  but  I  had  fears  before.  All  this 
summer  I  have  had  smarting  pains  in  my 
eyes.  At  one  time  they  were  very  bad,  but 
there  were  reasons  for  that.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you,  Annette,  what  a  fool  I  was  in  my 
first  disappointment.  I  cried  with  bitter  tears, 
and  then  I  went  out  into  the  wind  and  storm 
like  a  madman ;  and  my  eyes  smarted  dread- 
fully then,  but  I  thought  it  natural.     Of  late 
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they  have  been  growing  worse,  not  only 
smarting,  but  misty  and  dim ;  and  one  day  as 
things  come  out  of  forgotten  places  into  one's 
head,  I  remembered  that  a  foreign  doctor  who 
attended  me  years  ago  for  a  cold  in  my  eyes, 
told  me  in  pretty  strong  terms  to  take  care,  or 
I  should  be  ' un  aveugle'  I  thought  him  a 
fool,  as  I  did  most  men,  and  took  no  care  at 
all ;  and  if  I  had  it  would  have  been  in  vain. 
If  I  am  doomed  to  it  it  must  come.  So  I  went 
the  other  day  to  a  famous  surgeon  to  know  my 
fate,  and  he  told  it  me  ;  I  begged  him  to  speak 
plain,  and  he  did  speak  plain.  He  said,  God 
might  save  me  yet  ;  but  the  danger  was 
great.  I  knew  well  there  was  no  hope  when 
he  said  that."  He  paused  and  put  his  hand 
over  his  eyes,  as  if  the  coming  shadow  of  the 
future  was  already  falling  over  him. 

Annette  said  not  a  word ;  but  out  of  her 
heart  arose  a  cry  of  bitter  anguish,  which 
almost   tore  the    cords  of  her  life  assunder. 
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Into  the  future  her  sad  eyes  looked,  and  saw 
him  helpless,  and  saw  a  place  beside  him  that 
might  have  been  hers,  but  could  not.  For 
life,  for  life  a  prayer  went  up  that  showed  how 
strong  was  the  chain  that  bound  her  still,  how 
mighty,  still,  the  force  of  her  idolatry.  When 
he  looked  up,  he  saw  her  weeping — such  con- 
vulsive tears  as  are  shed  by  a  breaking 
heart. 

^^  Now,  Annette,  my  dear  Annette,"  he  said, 
tenderly^  "  this  is  not  right.  I  cannot  tell  you 
my  troubles  if  you  feel  them  so  deeply.  Do 
not  fear,  I  shall  bear  it  well.  I  don't  say  this 
proudly,  God  knows ;  in  myself  I  shrink,  as 
you  may  guess,  from  the  stroke.  But  I  do 
believe  that  no  affliction  is  given  without  the 
strength  to  suffer ;  and  so  when  it  comes,  I 
trust  God  will  help  me  to  bear  it.  Come, 
Annette,  thank  you  for  your  tears.  It  has 
been  a  comfort  to  me  to  tell  you  all.  I  have 
told  no  one  else,  for  I  don't  wish  to  be  pitied 
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before  the  time;  that  will  be  the  hardest  thing 
of  all ;  don't  make  me  sorry  I  spoke  out  to 
you/' 

She  forced  her  feelings  back  and  smiled,  but 
it  was  a  smile  with  death  in  it. 

Lord  Singleton  looked  thoughtfully  at  her, 
and  then  rose  up  from  his  seat.  "I  hope  I 
have  not  done  you  any  harm,  Annette  ?'^  he 
asked. 

'^  Only  in  one  way,'*  she  said,  speaking 
calmly,  but  with  the  same  dying  smile,  "  it 
makes  me  wish  too  much  to  live  and  help  you." 

^^Dear  Annette,  thank  you;  perhaps  you 

will.    If  not " he  stopped  and  sighed, 

and  said  no  more.  "  I  must  go  now,"  he  began 
again,  "  or  I  shall  not  be  trusted  to  come 
any  more.  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  selfish 
in  my  talk,  but  it  is  your  kindness  makes  me 
so.  Good-bye  now,  and  God  bless  you.  You 
must  promise  to  let  me  come  again." 

He  approached  her  couch,  and  took  hold  of 
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the  hand  she  stretched  out  to  him ;  and  struck 
once  again,  by  the  deathly  look  in  her  face ; 
with  sudden,  and  almost  unconscious  impulse, 
he  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

The  rush  of  blood,  quick  and  crimson,  to 
her  face,  arrested  his  attention,  and  awoke  his 
penitence ;  yet  it  was  half  laughing  that  he 
said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Annette,  I  forgot 
myself,  quite.  What  would  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
say  ?  But  dear  Annette,"  he  added,  sadly  and 
gravely,  "if  all  that  we  have  been  saying  is 
true,  surely  these  proprieties  are  matters  of 
little  moment  now.'' 

Annette  tried  to  smile,  but  could  not;  tried 
to  speak,  but  could  not.  When  he  looked 
again,  the  glow  of  colour  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  still  more  deadly  paleness ;  but  no  sus- 
picion crossed  his  mind.  Fearing  only  that  he 
had  tired  her,  he  wished  her  again  "  Good- 
bye," and  hastened  away. 

That  night  Annette  broke  another  blood- 
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vessel,  and  for  some  hours  she  was  in  immi- 
nent danger.  But  the  danger  past  by,  and 
though,  after  this  attack,  the  physicians  no 
longer  spoke  sanguinely  and  confidently  of  re- 
covery, yet  once  again  hope  re-entered  the 
hearts  of  her  parents. 


VOL.  IL 
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CHAPTER   YII. 


-So,  get  thee  from  me  ; 


I  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master  " 

King  Henry  VIII. 


When  Lord  Singleton  came  out  of  Annette's 
room,  he  found  Zoe  sitting  outside.  She 
looked  up  wistfully  in  his  face,  as  if  the  state 
of  her  sister  perplexed  her — and  as  if,  from  a 
stranger's  report,  she  hoped  to  find  relief  from 
the  vague  terrors  that  assailed  her. 

'^You  have  been  crying,"  she  said  at  once, 
in  a  fearful  tone,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  him 
with  the  intentness  of  a  child. 
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There  was  something  like  a  tear  in  his  kind 
eyes,  but  he  smiled  at  the  little  girl,  and  said, 
^*  I  was  sorry  to  find  Annette  so  ill ;  but  I 
hope  she  will  soon  be  better.  Willis  thinks 
she  will." 

"It  is  so  sad  without  her.  I  am  quite 
tired  of  hoping.     When  will  she  be  well  ?" 

"  She  must  get  a  little  stronger  first.  Tell 
me,  Zoe,  do  you  miss  Miss  Moore  much  ?" 

"Very  much  indeed;  I  have  never  been 
happy  since  she  went,"  said  the  little  girl, 
plaintively.  "  It  was  very  unkind  of  her  to 
go.  It  is  so  dull  now  ;  but  I  should  not  mind 
that,  if  Annette  was  well." 

"  Should  you  like  her  to  come  back?  Would 
Annette? — would  your  mother?  I  think  it 
would  do  Annette  good,  but  I  want  to  know 
what  you  think." 

"  I  know  everybody  would  like  it ;  I  heard 
papa  say  so  ;  he  says  it  very  often.  But, 
Lord   Singleton,"    and  she  looked  up  in  his 

l2 
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face,  "  I  don't  think  she  will  come,  if  you  tell 
hei." 

He  coloured  even  at  the  childish  gaze,  but 
laughed  and  said — "  We  will  see.  I  will  ask 
her  to  come  ;  will  that  do  better  ?" 

Without  waiting  to  hear  more,  he  patted 
her  head  and  went  down  stairs.  Mr.  Beau- 
champ  was  at  home,  and,  after  satisfying  as 
kindly  as  he  could,  with  truth,  their  anxious 
enquiries  as  to  his  opinion  of  Annette's  looks, 
he  asked  Mr.  Beauchamp  to  walk  home  with 
him. 

^^  I  have  been  thinking,  Mr.  Beauchamp," 
he  began,  quickly,  "  that  Miss  Moore's  com- 
pany would  be  the  best  amusement  Annette 
could  have.  Willis  talks  much  of  amusement, 
but  quiet  amusement  is  difficult  to  find.  Miss 
Moore  would  be  a  great  help,  I  should  fancy." 

"  So  I  feel,  my  dear  lord — so  I  have  felt 
all  along ;  but  Annette  would  not  allow  us  to 
ask  her  to  come  back  on  that  account;    in- 
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deed,  she  begged  us  to  make  as  light  of  her 
illness  as  we  could.  Since  Miss  Moore  thought 
it  right  to  go,  she  could  hardly  leave  her 
friends  so  soon  again." 

"  I  think  she  would.  My  belief  is,  Mr. 
Beauchamp,"  Lord  Singleton  added,  after  a 
moment,  "that  I  drove  her  away;  and,  there- 
fore, I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  give  up  my 
guardianship.  I  have  offended  her  in  many 
points,  in  some  very  justly  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Perhaps,  it 
ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  lord,"  said  Mr.  Beau- 
champ,  *^  as  I  told  you  at  first,  it  was  for  you 
what  in  common  speech  we  call  a  ^  ticklish 
office ;'  but  you  have  acquitted  yourself  of  it 

in  a  way  that 

''  Say  no  more  about  that,  Mr.  Beauchamp. 
I  have  not  acquitted  myself  well,  and  the  only 
reparation  I  can  now  make  is,  to  put  myself 
and  my  own  wishes  out  of  the  question.     AVill 
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you  be  her  guardian  ?  I  am  certain  I  could 
not  do  any  act  more  pleasing  to  her  than  by 
appointing  you/' 

*^  I  am  at  all  times  in  your  hands,  my  dear 
lord.  Do  with  me  just  what  you  please.  I  am 
very  sincerely,  I  might  say  affectionately, 
attached  to  Miss  Moore,  and  I  will  do  all  in 
my  power  to  promote  her  happiness,  should 
you  make  your  powers  over  to  me ;  you  may 
depend  upon  that." 

"  You  have  no  objections  to  make  ?" 

**  None  whatever." 

''  Then,  it  is  settled.  You,  in  return,  may 
depend  upon  me  in  every  matter  that  may 
require  assistance.  We  will  talk  over  the 
necessary  arrangements  of  her  affairs  in  future. 
If  you  are  agreeable,  I  will  write  to  her  to- 
night ,  and  I  am  confident,  this  being  settled, 
she  will  come." 

Mr.  Beau  champ  said,  heartily — "  It  will 
certainly  be  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  so  it 
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will  to  my  wife,  to  have  her  with  us  just  now. 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  has  no  time  to  attend  to 
Zoe,  and  is  often  at  a  loss  how  to  amuse  poor 
Annette.  We  shall  be  rejoiced,  indeed,  to 
have  Miss  Moore's  assistance." 

"  You  shall  have  it,  I  trust,  very  shortly." 
Here    they   parted,    and    Lord    Singleton 
hastened  homewards  to  write  before  the  post 
went  out.     He  made  no  delay,  but  sat  down 
and  wrote — 

"Dear  Miss  Moore, — 
"My  purpose  in  writing  is  to  let  you  know 
what  I  think  has  been  partly  concealed  from 
you — the  very  precarious  state  of  Annette's 
health.  She  does  not  improve  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  gets  gradually  weaker  ;  and  though 
WilKs  assures  me  there  is  no  disease,  I  am 
sure  he  feels  her  state  to  be  an  anxious  one. 
He  speaks  much  of  the  benefits  of  amusement 
and  change,  but  that  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
manage  her  here,  as  you  can  imagine.     Having 
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said  so  much,  I  am  sure  your  kindness  will 
prompt  you  to  return  ;  and  it  is  in  the  hope  of 
persuading  you  to  this,  that  I  have  taken  on 
myself  to  write  to  you.  I  am  certain  your 
society  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
Annette,  and  that  it  is  much  desired  by  all. 
In  order  that  nothing  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
what,  for  their  sakes,  I  so  much  wish,  I  have 
this  day  resigned  my  duties  as  your  guardian 
into  Mr.  Beauchamp's  hands.  He  accepts 
them  willingly,  and  you  know  him  too  well  for 
it  to  need  my  saying,  how  certain  you  will  be 
of  care  and  affection  from  him.  I  believe  I 
ought  to  have  done  this  before.  You  must 
forgive  me  for  any  trouble  and  annoyance  that 
I  may  have  caused  you  by  my  delay. 

"  A  niece  of  my  housekeeper's  goes  to  Lon- 
don to-morrow  morning.  Her  direction  I 
enclose.  She  will  be  ready  to  meet  you  at 
your  nearest  railway  station  at  any  moment 
in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight  in  which 
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you  may  feel  disposed  to  return.  Will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  communicate  with  her  on  the 
subject?  With  my  best  wishes  for  your 
future  welfare  and  happiness, 

"  I  remain, 

^^  Faithfully  yours, 
^^  Singleton." 

"  There,"  he  exclaimed,  pushing  the  letter 
from  before  him,  and  leaning  his  face  in  his 
hands ;  ^'  it  is  done,  and  there  is  the  end  of 
many  vain  hopes  and  vain  dreams — and  there 
is  the  fall  of  as  proud  a  fool  as  ever  walked 
this  earth." 

The  calm  and  dispassionate  tone  of  this 
letter  was  as  unfaithful  a  picture  of  his  heart 
as  well  could  be  imagined.  The  effort  to  do 
this  deed  had  been  almost  like  a  plucking  out 
of  the  right  eye.  Since  the  days  of  his  boy- 
hood, the  idea  of  this  guardianship  had  haunted 
him,  had  been  the  source  of  some  of  his 
proudest  thoughts,  and  of  late  had  been  prized 
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and  cherished  as  the  peculiar  treasure  of  his 
heart.  To  do  her  good,  in  mind  and  body, 
in  fortune  and  estate,  this  had  been  his  dream 
by  day  and  thought  by  night — and  this  was 
the  end  of  it.  Forced  to  give  her  up,  because 
he  had  shown  himself  unfit  for  the  charge — 
because  he  had  no  control  over  his  passions — 
because  he  fretted  her  into  madness,  and 
destroyed  the  goodness  that  was  in  her.  The 
resignation  was  needful — but  the  more  bitter, 
because  he  owned  it  was  so. 

On  other  parts  of  the  subject  he  would  not 
dwell;  that  he  was  separating  himself  from 
her,  blotting  himself  out  from  her  thoughts ; 
but  though  undwelt  upon  they  saddened  his 
mind. 

"  God  knows,"  he  murmured,  as  he  sealed 
his  letter,  ^^  my  future  life  looks  dreary 
enough,"  and  a  moment  afterwards  as  he 
tossed  it  from  him — ^^  poor  Annette,"  as  if  for 
the  first  time  some  dim  consciousness  of  her 
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devotion — some  dim  perception  of  the  value  of 
her  sympathy — forced  itself,  now  that  it  was 
ebbing  from  him  on  his  fancy. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

-The  Past  will  always  win 


A  glory  from  its  being  far, 
And  orb  into  the  perfect  star — 
We  saw  not  when  we  moved  therein." 

Tennyson. 


Sybil  domesticated  with  the  Berkeleys,  found 
herself  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  Three 
years  makes  many  changes.  Three  years  of 
unrestrained  yielding  to  vanity  and  the  love 
of  excitement,  makes  the  mind  and  manners 
more  unrestrained,  and  common  restraints 
more  obnoxious  and  less  practised  ;  while 
less  time  given  up  to  the  exclusive  contem- 
plation   of  goodness   and    virtue    makes   the 
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eyes  very  quick  to  feel  evil.  The  sight  of 
the  straight  teaches  what  is  crooked.  With- 
out being  able  to  fix  on  any  definite  thing, 
Sybil  felt  oppressed  by  the  atmosphere  of  her 
new  abode,  and  her  heart  yearned  with  intense 
longing  to  the  home  she  had  left.  When  she 
heard  of  Annette's  illness — though  informed  of 
it  in  very  softened  terms — she  would  have 
seized  that  excuse  to  hasten  back  at  once,  had 
not  another  feeling  withheld  her.  She  alone 
read  Annette's  mind,  she  alone  penetrated  the 
cause  of  her  illness,  and  she  felt  her  absence 
to  be  all  she  could  offer  of  hope  or  conso- 
lation to  her  suffering  companion.  This  know- 
ledge had  been  a  sudden  discovery.  If  in  the 
early  days  of  her  acquaintance  with  Annette, 
she  had  fancied  that  so  it  must  be,  the  con- 
stant sight  of  her  and  Lord  Singleton  together, 
and  their  free  and  familiar  terms  had  effaced  it 
from  her  mind.  It  was  a  sudden,  and — she 
could  not  tell  why — an  unwelcome  discovery. 
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She  said  in  her  heart — "  After  my  hardness 
he  will  be  soothed  by  Annette's  love,  and  he 
will  love  her  at  last."  The  thought  did  not 
make  her  very  happy,  did  not  make  her  con- 
tent to  be  with  the  Berkeleys ;  it  seemed  on 
the  contrary,  to  create  a  restless  desire  to  be 
with  the  Beauchamps  again,  and  on  the  watch  ; 
but  this  was  not  yielded  to.  She  withdrew 
herself. 

Two  things  in  her  present  life,  above  all 
others,  troubled  Sybil's  mind.  One  was  her 
powerlessness  to  withstand  or  separate  from  the 
ways  against  which  her  inner  sense  of  right 
recoiled.  All  was  so  light  and  gay  and  plea- 
sant, the  evil  was  so  intangible  that  it  was 
like  beating  the  air  to  fight  with  it.  Self- 
willed  and  resolute  as  she  was,  she  yet  felt  as 
if  she  tamely  floated  down  the  stream  of  reck- 
less thoughtlessness.  A  second  cause  of  trou- 
ble was  the  change  in  her  tone  of  mind  ; 
she   no   longer  felt  in  herself  that   spirit  of 
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enjoyment  and  high-heartedness  she  had  felt 
in  her  former  visit.  She  was  treated  with 
lavish  kindness,  and  yet  she  made  no  return 
of  affection,  contributed  nothing,  so  she  felt  at 
least,  in  the  way  of  pleasure,  to  those  who  en- 
deavoured to  gratify  her. 

In  both  fears  she  was,  however,  mistaken. 
She  was  beautiful  enough,  and  eager  enough 
to  create  interest  of  no  common  kind  ;  and  the 
softening  of  manner,  which  what  she  fancied 
was  depression  gave  her,  added  to  her  charms 
the  one  she  had  hitherto  wanted.  She  was  the 
object  of  attentions  and  admirations,  which 
might  easily  have  turned  her  head — but  did 
not.  She  cared  little  for  them.  She  longed 
to  be  at  home. 

In  her  other  fear  she  was  equally  wrong. 
The  earnest  minded  leave  their  own  image 
even  upon  the  most  impassive  atmosphere. 

"  Do  you  know  what  Mr.  Vivian  says,"  said 
Honoria  Berkeley  to  Sybil,  when  she  one  day 
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paid  her  a  visit  in  her  room.  "  He  says  you 
*  remind  him  of  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  a 
hot  house.' " 

^^  I  don't  wonder/'  Sybil  replied  smiling, 
^^  you  all  lead  such  a  lazy,  in-doors,  artificial 
life.  I  rather  think  I  feel  like  the  fresh  air 
myself." 

'^  That  is  not  what  he  meant,"  said  Honoria, 
"  I  know  what  he  meant.  I  feel  it  myself — 
you  are  not  like  us.  You  are  too  good 
for  us." 

^^  I  think  I  know,  too,  what  you  mean," 
Sybil  said  thoughtfully,  "  I  do  feel  different. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  been  living  all  this  time 
with  good  people — people  who  think  very 
seriously  of  this  life  and  the  next,  and  if  I 
would,  I  could  not  shake  the  impression  off. 
You  do  shock  me  here,  at  times,  I  must 
confess." 

"  Are  not  very  good  people  a  great  bore." 
Honoria  asked. 
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"Sometimes,  I  suppose/'  Sybil  said,  laugh- 
ing, "  very  much  like  bad  ones  in  that  way. 
No  class  that  I  ever  found  are  free  from  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature.  But  whether 
clever  or  not,  they  are  good,  nevertheless,  and 
that  1  like.     It  gives  one  trust." 

"  I  sometimes  wish  I  could  see  good  peo- 
ple," Honoria  observed,  with  a  momentary 
touch  of  sadness  in  her  voice.  .^'  When  I  read 
of  them — I  admire  them ;  but  they  never  come 
in  my  way,  or  if  they  do  they  are  a  horrid  bore, 
like  the  clergyman  here.  The  Beauchamps  led 
a  terribly  quiet  life,  didn't  they  Sybil  V 

*^  Yes,  I  suppose  you  would  have  called  it 
so  ;  but  I  did  not  mind  it." 

"  I  think,"  said  Honoria,"  I  would  rather  be 
bad,  than  lead  a  quiet  life;  that  is,  if  I  did 
lead  a  quiet  life,  I  know  I  should  be  awfully 
bad.  I  suppose  you  had  something  to  keep 
you  up.     I  rather  suspect  you  were  in  love 

VOL.  n.  M 
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all  the  while.  Were  you  in  love  with  Mr. 
Beauchamp  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Sybil,  indignantly. 

"  Then  with  Lord  Singleton." 

"  No,  indeed  !'' 

"  Your  *  No,  indeed,'  is  very  different  with 
Lord  Singleton,"  said  Honoria,  laughing.  ^^I 
don't  think  you  hate  Lord  Singleton,  Sybil." 

^'I  have  no  reason  to  hate  him,"  she  said, 
colouring,  "  I  like  and  admire  his  character." 

"  Mr.  Beauchamp  made  us  all  laugh  very 
much  about  Lord  Singleton.  We  asked  him 
to  describe  him,  and  he  said  if  we  could  fancy 
a  man  Lady  Bountiful,  that  was  his  picture." 

''  I  would  ask  no  better  thing  than  to  be 
laughed  at  by  Mr.  Beauchamp,"  Sybil  said, 
with  indignant  warmth.  ^'  He  is  utterly  inca- 
pable of  appreciating  what  is  good  and  noble." 

"  And  is  Lord  Singleton  good  and  noble  ?" 

^'  I  may  not  agree  with  Lord  Singleton,', 
Sybil  said,  after  a  moment's  thought,    "but 
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that  does  not  make  me  blind  to  his  merits.  I 
think  he  is  good  and  noble." 

'^  Then  if  I  were  you,  I  should  agree  with 
him,"  Honoria  remarked.  *'  I  think  if  I  saw 
what  was  both  good  and  noble,  I  should  love 
it, — as  I  do  you,  Sybil." 

The  question  returned  once  and  again  upon 
Sybil's  mind.  If  she  so  truly  owned  Lord 
Singleton's  merits,  why  did  she  not  agree  with 
him  ?  Why  had  she  made  it  her  business  and 
pleasure  to  oppose  him  ?  Sometimes  her 
answer  satisfied  her :  because  it  was  right  for 
her  to  oppose  his  unjust  assumption  of  autho- 
rity. At  other  times  it  seemed  that  her  oppo- 
sition had  been  factious  and  foolish,  supporting 
but  little  that  dignity  she  desired  to  assert. 
She  almost  wished  it  could  all  begin  again. 

More  than  once,  Sybil  found  herself  standing 
forth  in  defence  of  her  guardian. 

One  morning  a  lounging,  idle  party  were 

M  2 
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assembled  in  Mrs.  Berkeley's  drawing-room,  en- 
joying that  kind  of  conversation,  when — 
"  At  every  breath  a  reputation  dies  " 

Sybil  was  not  present,  and  in  the  course  of 
time,  her  character  and  circumstances  came 
under  discussion,  and  much  amusement  was 
derived  from  the  consideration  of  her  position 
with  her  young  guardian.  The  question  arose, 
what  feelings  had  he  excited  in  her  breast  ?  and 
as  no  certain  and  definite  answer  could  be  re- 
turned, a  plot  was  laid  to  ascertain  the  point. 
A  clever,  scoffing,  sarcastic  gentleman,  whose 
years  gave  him,  as  he  said,  the  privilege  to  be 
impertinent  to  young  ladies,  undertook  to 
laugh  at  Lord  Singleton  in  such  terms  as  could 
not  fail  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  any  person 
interested  in  his  affairs  or  character. 

Mrs.  Berkeley,  careless  and  heedless,  loving 
plots  and  pleasures,  and  whatever  gave  amuse- 
ment to  a  passing  hour,  consented  without 
hesitation  ;  and  the  experiment  was  made  in 
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the  presence  of  a  large,  though  select  com- 
pany, on  the  evening  of  the  day. 

The  scoffing  was  cleverly  and  judiciously 
conducted ;  the  sarcasm  so  blended  with  appro- 
bation, that  for  a  time  it  was  difficult  to  say 
on  which  side  the  balance  lay. 

Sybil  felt  irritated  and  annoyed  at  the  tone 
of  the  conversation ;  but  remained  impene- 
trably grave  and  silent,  until  the  disinterested- 
ness of  Lord  Singleton's  benevolence  was 
called  in  question  ;  assailed  by  those  slight, 
careless  shots  and  suggestions  of  motives, 
against  which  no  virtue  is  proof.  With  a  glow- 
ing cheek  and  indignant  words,  she  burst  forth 
at  last,  and  once  aroused,  made  a  defence  as  con- 
vincing from  its  spirit,  as  it  was  free  and  fear- 
less in  its  tone. 

Mrs.  Berkeley  felt  doubtful  as  to  the  opinion 
to  be  formed,  from  her  animated  manner ;  but 
not  so  the  gentleman  who  had  led  the  attack. 

"  If  I  have  made  any  charge  against  Lord 
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Singleton,"  he  mildly  said — "of  which,  I  must 
say,  I  was  unconscious — I  withdraw  it.  When 
a  young  lady  stands  up  in  a  young  gentle- 
man's defence,  it  becomes  us,  of  course,  to  bow  ;" 
and  he  did  bow  with  a  most  provoking  smile. 

Sybil  said  no  more ;  but  her  rising  colour 
and  haughty  air  betrayed  no  common  annoy- 
ance and  displeasure. 

Mrs.  Berkeley  kindly  patted  her  shoulder 
and  said — '* Never  mind,  my  love;  we  like 
you  all  the  better  for  standing  up  for  your 
friends." 

^'  And  the  best  friend's  defence,"  said  the 
same  gentleman,  with  a  malicious  smile,  "  is 
the  warmth  of  feeling  that  he  has  been  happy 
enough  to  excite  in  a  young  lady's  breast." 

"No  feeling,"  Sybil  said,  proudly  and  in- 
dignantly, "  but  sincere  respect." 

"  I  had  yet  to  learn  the  powers  of  re- 
spectj'  he  continued,  in  the  same  tone  of  arch 
banter.   "  I  shall  henceforward  doubly  respect 
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respect,   since  I  find  it  can  call  such  a  colour 
to  the  cheek,  and  such  light  to  the  eyes." 

Though  bursting  with  anger  at  his  freedom, 
Sybil  refrained  from  further  altercation ;  and, 
in  her  presence,  at  least,  the  subject  dropped. 

To  stand  up  for  the  wrongfully  accused  is  so 
natural  to  a  generous  spirit,  that  her  warm 
defence  of  Lord  Singleton  excited  no  surprise 
in  Sybil's  mind.  She  would  have  done  the 
same  at  any  time  of  their  acquaintance ;  but 
the  very  fact  of  defending  him  sent  her 
thoughts  more  kindly  towards  him,  and  again 
she  wished  a  wish  that  all  was  to  begin  again. 
But  such  wishes  are  commonly  too  late. 

After  remaining  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  at 
Berkeley  Priory,  Sybil,  with  the  Berkeleys, 
set  forth  on  their  travels.  The  scenery  of 
the  lakes  enchanted  her  ;  the  novelty  excited, 
and  the  attentions  paid  her  in  the  resting- 
places  of  the  journey,  might  have  dazzled  her 
imagination  and  won  her  heart,   but  for  the 
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desire  that  possessed  her  to  be  with  the  Beau- 
champs  again.  Thus  it  was  that  she  passed  safely 
through  the  ordeal  which  Lord  Singleton  had 
dreaded  for  her.  The  love  of  good,  the  taste 
for  better  things,  was  a  great  shield  and  safe- 
guard; but  none  may  presume  on  this; — so 
sweet  is  praise  and  admiration,  so  fascinating 
is  excitement  and  amusement,  and  so  vulner- 
able was  the  vainer  and  lighter  part  of  Sybil's 
nature,  that  she  might  have  been  carried 
away — that  her  fancy  might  have  been  caught 
by  some  object,  inferior  in  character  and  prin- 
ciples to  what  her  better  thoughts  required, 
had  she  not  been  guarded  by  this  same  rest- 
less longing  to  be  at  home.  The  mind  makes 
its  own  place,  and,  when  another  place  is  per- 
petually haunting  the  mental  eyes,  present 
enjoyment  cannot  be  complete.  When  appa- 
rently most  excited  with  the  scenes  that 
charmed,  the  conversations  that  amused,  the 
attentions   that  flattered  her,   Sybil,    to   her 
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great  surprise,  would  suddenly  find  her 
thoughts  far  from  the  present,  speculating 
on  the  probable  future  of  Annette  and  Lord 
Singleton. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  Lord  Sin- 
gleton^s  letter  found  her.  On  its  first  perusal 
she  scarcely  observed  the  conclusion.  The 
idea  of  danger  in  Annette's  illness  had  never 
suggested  itself;  her  early  life,  unbound  by 
any  chain  of  strong  affection,  had  left  her 
mind  comparatively  free  from  the  fears  and 
terrors,  which  are  the  taxes  love  pays  for 
love.  The  thought  of  death  and  danger  fell 
with  a  cold  chill  upon  her  heart,  amidst  the 
light  laughing  voices  of  pleasure  that  sur- 
rounded her.  Until  her  immediate  departure 
was  a  settled  thing — until  she  had  silenced  the 
uproar  of  voices  which  almost  compelled  her 
to  remain — until  the  impression  of  the  first 
shock  of  fear  had  faded  and  left  her  mind  free 
for  new  impressions — until,  in  short,  she  was 
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at  liberty  to  think,  she  scarcely  realized  the 
announcement  which  her  letter  contained. 

The  first  excitement  over,  she  read  it  a  se- 
cond time,  then  pushed  it  from  her  and  leaned 
her  head  on  her  hands.  A  sense  of  deep 
depression  stole  over  her  mind.  All  things 
in  life  suddenly  became  dull  and  colourless. 
This  was  a  moment  for  which  she  had  often 
longed.  There  had  been  times  when  she  had 
panted  with  feverish  impatience  for  the  day 
that  was  to  free  her  from  Lord  Singleton's 
authority,  and  it  was  now  come.  Like  many 
gratified  longings,  it  brought  no  joy  with  it. 

Again  she  seized  and  re-perused  the  letter, 
for  an  answer  was  necessary.  She  almost  felt 
she  must  be  dreaming.  Never  since  they  had 
been  spoken  had  his  passionate  words — ^'  Oh  ! 
Sybil,  Sybil,  if  you  could  tell  the  love,  admi- 
ration, adoration  I  feel  for  you,"  ceased  to 
ring  upon  her  ears  ;  but  what  echo  of  their 
sound  was  to  be  discovered  here.     She  must 
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have  been  dreaming  then  or  now,  or  if  such 
words  had  ever  been,  they  were  like  an  old 
song  never  to  be  sung  again. 

She  took  up  her  pen  to  answer  him,  but  yet 
once  again,  with  intense  longing,  devoured 
the  letter,  hoping  to  discover  in  the  grave, 
business-like  words,  some  hidden  feelings  of 
regret.  On  this  fourth  perusal  she  paused  over 
the  passage — "  I  believe  I  ought  to  have  done 
this  before.  You  must  forgive  me  for  the  an- 
noyance I  may  have  caused  you."  Either  the 
words  themselves  spoke  of  a  wounded  heart, 
or  else  her  excited  mind  imbued  them  with 
feeling.  For  an  instant  they  melted  her  to 
penitence.  She  hastily  began  to  write,  inten- 
ding to  express  her  regret  for  all  the  pain  she 
had  given  him,  and  even  to  entreat  him  to  re- 
sume the  guardianship  he  had  resigned  ;  but 
before  the  words  were  written,  again  the  spirit 
of  the  moment  changed,  she  looked  again  at 
the  sentence  that  had  touched  her,  and  its 
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feeling  was  gone  ;  its  tone  of  regret  had  eva- 
porated ;  it  lay  before  her  as  cold  and  calm  as 
the  remainder  of  the  passionless  epistle. 

"I  am  thankful  I  see  it/'  she  said,  bit- 
terly, '^  I  will  not  force  myself  and  my 
concerns  upon  his  precious  time.  If  he  is  in- 
different, so  I  am  sure  am  I,*'  and  she  resumed 
her  pen  and  began  anew  to  write.  A  tear, 
large  and  sudden,  fell  upon  her  page  and 
startled  her. 

She  tossed  it  aside,  took  up  another  in  dis- 
pleasure and  surprise,  and  wrote  a  stately 
answer. 

'^Dear  Lord  Singleton, 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  writing  to 
me  about  Annette's  illness.  There  shall  be  no 
delay,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  return  to  the 
Cottage  as  soon  as  the  person  you  mention  can 
meet  me.  I  have  written  to  her  by  this  day's 
post. 

^^  Thank  you  for  the  arrangements  you  have 
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decided  upon  for  my  future  life.  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  choice  you  have 
made. 

^^  I  cannot  conclude  without  assuring  you 
that  I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  for  me, 

^'  I  remain, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 
"  Sybil  Moore." 
Edinburgh,  Sept.  15th. 

When  her  heartless  letter  was  gone,  Sybil 
would  have  given,  as  she  felt  at  least,  life 
itself  to  recal  it ;  on  the  dissolution  of  such  a 
tie,  even  the  coldest  and  proudest  might  have 
expressed  something  of  kindness  or  regret. 

But  the  Post  is  inexorable  as  Time  and 
Fate.  What  is  in  its  hands  cannot  be  recalled. 
Her  letter  was  gone,  and  vain  was  repentance 
now. 

If  the  coldness  of  the  letter  grated  on  her 
own   feelings,   much   more    it  fell    dead    and 
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depressing  on  the  heart  of  Lord  Singleton. 
He  had  not  expected  much ;  but  expectation 
itself  rouses  the  mind  into  a  mood  on  which 
coldness  falls  doubly  cold.  He  had  not 
expected  much,  but  this  chilling  acceptance 
of  what  had  caused  him  so  many  struggles  to 
offer,  was  as  bitter  as  the  serpent's  tooth  of 
ingratitude.  He  put  the  letter  away  among 
the  other  papers  relating  to  Miss  Moore  with 
a  sigh  that  came  from  his  heart  of  hearts. 
He  had  failed  in  attaching,  by  even  the  common 
tie  of  friendship,  the  one  to  whom  he  had 
given  a  very  life  of  thought  and  care,  and  the 
failure  humbled  him  to  the  dust.  "  That  is  over 
for  ever,''  he  repeated  twice — the  first  time  in 
bitter  sadness,  the  second  time  in  manly 
resolution;  and  he  roused  himself  to  act 
accordingly. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  They  seemed  to  those  who  saw  them  meet, 
The  casual  friends  of  every  day  ; 
Her  smile  was  undisturbed  and  sweet, 
His  courtesy  was  free  and  gay." 

R.  M.  Milne s. 


Lord  Singleton  was  as  determined  to  con- 
quer his  passion  for  Sybil  as  to  do  any  other 
duty  that  appeared  to  lie  before  him.  Being 
now  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  had  failed 
to  elicit  a  spark  of  affection  in  her,  he  thought 
no  more,  hoped  no  more,  from  any  future 
effort.  He  gave  it  up,  and  was  determined  to 
act  on  his  conviction,  with  all  his  heart. 
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'^  It  becomes  man  to  be  content,"  he  argued, 
"  and  if  a  blessing  is  denied  him,  he  must  not 
spend  his  days  in  useless  and  unmanly  regrets/' 

And  such  being  his  view  of  his  duty,  with 
his  accustomed  vigour  he  determined  to  pur- 
sue it. 

Perhaps  his  circumstances,  added  to  the 
strength  of  his  resolution,  in  the  present  case ; 
one  who  had  been  rejected  in  the  vigour  and 
freshness  of  life,  would  scarcely  dare  to  offer 
himself  again,  when  the  hand  of  God  had 
marked  him  for  helplessness  and  pain ;  and  by 
Lord  Singleton,  proud  even  in  his  humility, 
this  diffidence  was  felt  with  double  force. 
The  very  consciousness  how  greatly  he  might 
need  affection,  sympathy,  and  help,  made  him 
shrink  from  seeking  it  where  it  had  been  denied 
before.  He  could  not  even  wish  to  gain  from 
pity  what  had  been  denied  to  himself. 

The  disease  in  his  eyes  was  making  steady 
progress — steady  but  slow.     He  followed  the 
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few  rules  given  him  by  the  physician  he  had 
consulted ;  but  as  it  was  not  yet  time  for  any 
vigorous  measures  to  be  taken,  he  preferred  to 
keep  his  knowledge  of  his  fate  to  himself  A 
few  days  before  Sybil's  return,  he  had  been 
forced,  by  the  pain  the  light  gave  him,  to  take 
to  a  green  shade;  and  Mr.  Willis,  who  for 
some  time  had  been  uneasily  watching  him, 
very  earnestly  implored  to  be  allowed  to  ex- 
amine into  the  condition  of  his  eyes  ;  but  was 
resolutely  repulsed  by  the  young  lord. 

"  You  will  repent,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Willis; 
"I  see  something  very  much  amiss  in  the 
state  of  your  sight.  I  tell  you  so,  and  I 
know  I  am  right  when  I  say  it.  You  will 
repent." 

^^  I  know  there  is  something  amiss  and  I 
am  taking  good  care,"  was  all  the  answer  he 
could  get,  and  Lord  Singleton  pursued  his  own 
course. 

The  announcement  of  Sybil's   return  was 

VOL.  n.  N 
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most  joyfully  received  at  the  Cottage.  Her 
letter  to  Mr.  Beauchamp  was  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent tone  from  that  to  Lord  Singleton. 
Her  anxiety  for  Annette,  her  desire  to  be  with 
them,  her  gratitude  to  him  for  so  gladly  ac- 
cepting her  guardianship,  were  all  spoken  with 
a  warmth  of  feeling,  which  showed  how  full  a 
return  she  made  for  the  kindness  she  had  re- 
ceived. Gratitude  is  always  pleasant  and 
winning,  and  when  it  comes  from  those  who 
are  themselves  strong  in  power  to  please  and 
charm,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  attractions. 
Sybil's  return  was  expected  like  the  return  of 
a  beloved  child. 

As  a  proof  of  how  much  his  kindness  in 
bringing  her  back  had  been  appreciated,  the  let- 
ter was  shown  to  Lord  Singleton.  Its  contrast 
to  his  own  affected  him  with  a  new  pain ;  but 
the  involuntary  sigh  was  driven  back,  and 
with  the  more  vigorous  resolution  he  deter- 
mined to  cast  vain  thoughts  away  from  him. 
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His  mind  was  thoroughly  made  up  as  to  his 
behaviour  to  Sybil.  He  wished  to  shew  that 
he  bore  no  ill  will ;  he  wished  to  shew  that  he 
would  annoy  her  no  more.  He  meant  to  be 
kind  and  friendly,  and  yet  by  a  free  and  un- 
embarrassed manner,  to  set  her  entirely  at  ease. 
This  combination  of  manners  might  be  difficult 
to  attain,  but  Lord  Singleton  was  not  one  to  be 
overcome  by  difficulties.  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  was  right,  and  he  was 
determined  to  do  it. 

On  the  day  of  her  arrival  he  called  to  know 
how  Annette  was,  and  hearing  that  she  was 
better,  expressed  his  intention  of  riding  with 
the  news  to  meet  Sybil  at  the  railway  station. 
The  kindness  of  the  thought  was  like  himself, 
and  so  also  was  his  resolution  to  meet  her,  im- 
mediately on  her  arrival,  and  *  have  done 
with  it.' 

When  the  train  began  to  slacken  its  speed 
before  it  stopped  at  the  station,  Sybil  looked 

N  2 
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out,  and  the  first  object  she  saw  on  the  plat- 
form was  Lord  Singleton — his  horses  at  a  dis- 
tance— himself  evidently  awaiting  her.  No 
Beatrice  or  Benedict  could  have  been  more 
startled  than  she  was,  at  the  tumult  of  emotion 
into  which  she  was  thrown  by  the  sight.  Her 
heart  beat  with  a  violent  joy  and  gladness, 
that  left  her  scarcely  in  her  senses  to  meet 
him.  She  had  but  a  moment's  time  to 
compose  herself,  to  drive  back  the  rush  of 
blood  from  her  cheeks,  and  steady  her  agitated 
voice,  when  the  train  stopped.  The  moment  it 
did  stop,  he  was  at  the  door  to  help  her  out,  and 
his  manner  then  composed  her  at  once.  What 
she  had  hoped  and  thought  she  had  then  no  time 
to  consider ;  she  only  knew  that  while  his  frank 
words  and  unembarrassed  manner  greeted  her, 
she  became  as  suddenly  still,  and  calm,  and 
joyless,  as  she  had  been  agitated  and  happy. 

"  I  know  what  an  anxious  thing  an  arrival 
is,"  he  said,  quickly,  after  he  had  shaken  hands 
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with  her ;  '^one  does  not  know  what  to  hope  or 
expect ;  so  I  came  to  tell  you  that  Annette  is 
better  to-day.  It  is  the  third  day  she  has  been 
better,  and  you  will  find  them  all  in  good 
spirits." 

^'  Thank  you,"  said  Sybil,  ''  it  is  a  great 
relief. ''  She  spoke  quietly,  but  whether  it  was 
the  relief,  or  his  kindness,  or  many  conflicting 
feelings,  she  felt  scarcely  able  to  restrain  her 
tears. 

He  did  not  see — his  shade  was  down. 

"  Poor  Annette !"  he  went  on  earnestly, 
"  sometimes  I  feel  terribly  afraid,  but  this  day 
or  two  hope  has  crept  in  again.  You  must 
be  prepared  for  a  great  change.  1  was  not, 
when  I  saw  her,  and  I  was  so  shocked  I  could 
hardly  get  over  it.  I  have  not  seen  her  again. 
They  have  been  afraid  to  let  me." 

'^  Poor  Annette !"  Sybil  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
thinking  many  thoughts  in  her  heart,  but  say- 
ing little. 
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"  I  am  sure  you  will  do  her  good,"  he 
added,  cheerfully.  ^'  We  all  look  to  that.  It  is 
very  kind  of  you  to  come.'^ 

"  I  was  glad  to  come.  I  was  glad  you  wrote," 
Sybil  said  ;  and  here  they  came  to  a  pause. 

They  were  standing  together  on  the  plat- 
form, while  Sybil's  attendant  and  the  porters 
were  looking  after  her  luggage,  and  packing 
it  on  the  fly  that  was  awaiting  her. 

There  was  some  delay — a  box  had  been 
injured,  and  a  rope  was  wanted.  They  stood 
together  in  silence,  and  the  silence  produced 
awkwardness.  Sybil  could  think  of  nothing 
to  say,  but  Lord  Singleton,  as  if  feeling  em- 
barrassment and  determined  not  to  yield 
to  it,  suddenly  began  again  in  a  cheerful 
tone — 

"  You  have  not  heard  the  news,  I  suppose. 
Miss  Moore — Horner  is  going  to  be  married." 
There  was  something  even  of  an  arch  and 
amused  look  on  his  lips  as  he  said  it. 
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"  Is  he,  indeed  !"  Sybil  exclaimed,  not  with- 
out surprise.     "  When  was  this  settled  ?" 

"  Some  little  time  ago,  I  imagine,  for  the 
marriage  is  to  take  place  immediately.  Horner 
only  told  me  the  day  before  yesterday.  Poor 
Horner  !  I  wished  him  an  ogress,  but  I  did  not 
wish  him,  even  in  my  most  irritated  moments, 
such  a  one  as  he  has  found.  He  took  me 
yesterday  to  see  the  lady  in  question,  and  she 
baffles  description.  You  must  see  her  to  be- 
lieve human  nature  could  produce  such  a 
being." 

"  I  thought  Mr.  Horner  had  good  taste," 
Sybil  began  ;  but  then  remembering,  stopped 
and  blushed,  and  added  laughing,  ''What  is 
she  like  ?  I  should  like  to  know." 

''As  to  Horner's  taste,  I  fancy  the  poor 
man  has  had  no  more  to  do  with  his  marriage 
than  I  have.  He  went  to  pass  a  few  days 
with  the  father  of  this  lady,  and  she,  I  should 
suppose,  intimated   to    him   her  intention  to 
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marry  him,  and  he  submits.  It  must  have 
been  a  bitter  pill  at  first,  but  he  is  becoming 
proud  of  her  now,  and  is  already  a  piece  of  wax 
in  her  hands.  You  ask  for  a  description, — 
fancy  a  tall,  bony  woman,  any  age  between 
thirty  and  fifty,  and  reminding  one  of  a  strong 
useful  cart-horse.  She  wears  very  short  petti- 
coats and  strong,  thick  shoes,  with  green 
gaiters.  Her  feet  and  her  nose  are  her  chief 
features — both  equally  large  and  command- 
ing. "  I  told  you  I  went  to  pay  her  a  visit. 
Horner  took  me.  After  the  first  introduction 
and  a  few  speeches,  we  came  to  a  pause,  and 
she  broke  it  by  asking  me,  in  her  deep  hoarse 
voice,  *  What  death  I  should  like  to  die  ?  ' 
I  said  I  was  afraid  I  had  given  very  little 
thought  to  my  own  death.  On  which  she  said,  'it 
was  a  subject  we  could  not  consider  too  neaiiy.' 
Of  course,  she  was  very  right ;  but  it  was  an 
oddish  subject  to  choose  for  a  wedding  visit. 
I  saw  poor  Horner  was  on  thorns,  but  I  an- 
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swered  mildly,  and  I  believe  in  the  end  he 
admired  her  powers  of  instructing.  I  hear 
she  is  very  good,  and  I  dare  say  will  be  very 
useful;  but  I  must  say  I  pity  the  poor  man 
from  my  heart.  A  weak  man  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  woman  must  be  a  poor  creature  all  his  life." 

^'Yes,  I  should  be  afraid  so,"  Sybil  agreed. 
She  could  not  but  be  amused  with  his  descrip- 
tion ;  but  yet  the  fun  and  gaiety  of  his  manner 
affected  her  she  scarcely  knew  how.  In  one 
respect  it  humbled  her.  He  seemed  as  if  he 
had  swept  all  the  past  away  as  much  as  if 
it  had  never  been ;  while  round  about  her,  its 
memory  was  lingering  yet. 

As  he  finished  his  description  of  the  future 
Mrs.  Horner,  Sybil's  attendant  came  to  say 
the  fly  was  ready.  She  and  Lord  Singleton 
walked  together  to  the  carriage,  and  before  she 
got  in,  feeling  a  return  of  civility  incumbent 
upon  her  for  his  kindness  in  coming  to  meet 
her,  she  said  she  hoped  he  had  not  received 
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any  injury  to  his  eyes.  The  feeling  that  she 
was  resolved  to  do  it — the  wish  to  return  his 
civihty — and  yet  a  something  of  hurt  pride, 
which  made  her  dread  to  shew  her  softer  feel- 
ings— gave  coldness  and  constraint  to  the  ques- 
tion. It  recalled  the  old  stately  Sybil,  who 
could  be  kind  to  all  but  him. 

For  the  first  time  he  coloured,  and  his 
answer  was  quick  and  short.  ^^  I  have  not 
hurt  them,  thank  you  ;  but  they  are  rather 
out  of  sorts  just  now." 

She  got  in,  and  he  hastened  to  his  horse, 
and  rode  away.  By  rapid  movement,  he 
endeavoured  to  drive  away  thoughts  and 
regrets  which,  with  a  force  he  had  not  antici- 
pated, the  mere  sight  of  Sybil  had  renewed 
within  him.  Finding  the  rapid  movement 
ineffectual,  he  stopped  at  Rotherham,  and 
requested  the  new  incumbent — an  intelligent 
and  agreeable  companion — to  come  and  dine 
with  him. 
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His  vigorous  measures  were  at  length  suc- 
cessful. At  fii'st  he  listened,  with  an  absent 
mind,  to  the  plans  and  wishes  of  his  guest ;  but 
left  alone  at  a  later  hour  of  the  evening,  the 
young  lord's  thoughts  were  no  longer  of  any 
selfish  thing,  but  entirely  occupied  in  project- 
ing measures  that  might  assist  in  stemming 
the  tide  of  vice  among  the  growing  and  misera- 
ble population  of  Eotherham. 

Sybil  threw  herself  back  in  the  fly,  and 
abandoned  herself  to  reflection,  thankful  for 
the  gathering  twilight  which  left  her  free  from 
the  inspection  of  speculating  eyes.  However 
pride  might  combat  the  avowal,  common 
honesty,  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  and  the 
voice  of  her  conscience,  all  alike  testified  that 
Lord  Singleton  was  no  longer  an  object  of 
indifierence. 
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CHAPTEE   X. 

"  Within,  within,  my  sorrow  lives, 
But  outwardly  no  token  gives ; 
As  in  the  flint  the  hidden  spark 
Gives  outwardly  no  sign  or  mark — 
Within,  within  my  sorrow  lives." 

From  Camoens. 


The  progress  of  disease  in  Annette  appeared 
to  be,  for  a  moment,  stayed.  It  had  advanced 
with  frightful  rapidity,  but  that  very  advance 
had,  in  its  consequences,  tended  to  stay  it 
awhile. 

Annette  had  been  lying,  for  many  weeks, 
in  the  prospect  of  death,  and  that  prospect 
had  been  unavailing  m  detaching  her  mind 
from  earth ;  but  the  prospect  of  death,  how- 
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ever  strongly  we  may  think  we  receive  its 
testimony,  is  not  the  Presence  of  death.  That 
came  at  last,  and  Annette  knew  the  difference. 
For  a  few  hours,  death — the  last  severance 
from  mortality — the  step  which  opens  the 
portals  of  the  unseen  world — was,  or  seemed 
to  be,  at  hand — and  before  that  awful  sight,  the 
seen  world,  with  its  dearest  hopes  and  most 
anxious  cares,  did  melt  away; — she  saw  "  the 
littleness  of  earth  and  the  height  of  Heaven — 
the  shortness  of  time,  and  thelength  of  Eternity." 
That  hour,  with  its  strong  present  convic- 
tions, with  its  fears  and  hopes,  faded  away ; 
but  the  thoughtful  and  conscientious  spirit 
never  turns  its  steps  backward  to  a  former 
state.  The  careless  receive  impressions,  in 
the  same  degree  as  the  thoughtful,  by  the 
events  of  life,  but  they  heedlessly  suffer  the 
present  to  sweep  over  the  memories  of  the 
past ;  but  those  who  know  what  a  solemn 
thing  life  is,  gather  together  the  fragments  of 
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instruction  from  every  passing  mood  and  day, 
and  store  them  up  as  treasures  in  the  garners 
of  their  souls.  Struggle  still  there  was,  in 
Annette's  mind,  earthly  longings,  and  humilia- 
tion in  her  own  earthliness,  but  the  near  pre- 
sence of  the  unseen  world,  had  brought  her 
that  thing  she  so  greatly  needed ;  Trust  in 
God;  the  power  to  submit  to  His  unerring 
Wisdom  and  Love,  the  future  lot  of  him  she 
loved,  and  her  own  eternal  destiny. 

The  calm  and  repose  of  these  holier  thoughts 
acted  upon  her  wasting  frame.  That  agonizing 
conflict  with  an  idol  from  which  she  could  not 
part,  was,  if  not  at  an  end,  yet  nearly  spent. 
She  slept  by  night,  and  the  night's  sleep 
brought  a  revived  and  strengthened  spirit  by 
day,  a  power  to  receive  refreshment  and  enjoy- 
ment from  the  efforts  of  those  who  hung  around 
her  couch. 

It  was  during  this  breathing  time  in  An- 
nette's illness,  while  hope,  sunny  and  sanguine, 
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filled  aU  hearts  in  and  about  the  Cottage,  that 
Sybil  came  to  the  knowledge  of  herself.  The 
calm  and  respectful  kindness  with  which  Lord 
Singleton  behaved  to  her,  contrasted  with  the 
intense  interest  he  manifested  in  Annette's 
health,  pointed  her  thoughts  forward  to  one 
sure  and  certain  end.  Annette  would  be 
Lord  Singleton's  wife,  and  the  agony  this  cer- 
tain conviction  cost  her,  first  brought  to  her 
knowledge  the  perfect  knowledge  of  herself 

And  this  knowledge,  what  was  it  ?  Much 
like  that  which  came  to  Julia  in  the  ^  Hunch- 
back ' — ■ 

'•  Yes,  love.     Deceive  thyself  no  longer.     False 
To  say  'tis  pity  for  his  fall — respect — 
'Tis  none  of  these,  'tis  love — and  if  not  love, 
Why,  then,  idolatry." 

A  love  which  had  taken  the  deeper  root  even 
by  the  wrath,  and  pride,  and  wilfulness  with 
which  she  had  opposed  him. 

Like  Julia,  too,  she  might  add — 
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"  I'm  wrecked 
By  mine  own  act.     What,  no  escape,  no  hope  ! 
None." 

For  all  was  at  an  end  between  them.  Her 
own  passionate  hand  had  dashed  to  the  ground, 
with  a  force  that  shattered  it,  that  cup  which 
now,  to  her  awakened  sight,  she  owned  to  be 
her  only  cup  of  earthly  joy.  How  long  it  had 
been  so,  who  could  tell  ?     She  could  not. 

Sometimes,  with  proud  tears  flashing  in  her 
eyes,  she  said  the  love  that  was  so  easily 
daunted,  could  not  have  been  such  love  as  she 
would  accept ;  but  this  was  not  the  thought 
of  her  saner  mind.  When  she  recalled  the 
words  she  had  said,  she  owned  that  he  must 
have  been  more  or  less  than  man  to  approach 
her  with  like  feelings  again. 

None  who  heard  her  cheerful  voice,  who 
watched  her  efforts  to  raise  Annette's  spirits, 
and  to  vary  the  entertainments  of  her  sick- 
room, could  have  imagined  how  violent  was 
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the  conflict  that  was  taking  place  within 
her. 

But  Sybil  was  learning,  through  experience 
— though  scarcely,  perhaps,  a  healthful  ex- 
perience— command  over  herself  and  her  un- 
disciphned  passions.  She  saw  Lord  Singleton 
almost  daily  ;  it  was  to  her  that  his  enquiries 
regarding  Annette  were  oftenest  addressed. 
She  had  time  to  observe  how  he  was  changed, 
how  he  was  softened;  how  gentle,  how  thought- 
ful, how  considerate  were  his  words  and  ways 
—  time  to  observe  it,  to  be  touched  and 
affected  in  her  innermost  heart ;  and  yet  had 
to  maintain  the  while  an  undisturbed  and 
tranquil  air. 

To  her,  also,  were  addressed  the  remarks 
which  the  alteration  in  his  demeanour  excited 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  not  in  her  eyes 
only  that  he  was  changed.  Something  of  the 
shadow  of  his  coming  helplessness  had  already 
fallen  upon  him,  and  given  to  his  character 
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that  charm  which  the  blending  of  strength 
and  softness  gives.  A  conviction  had  of  late 
sprung  up  anew  that  Miss  Beauchamp  was  the 
object  of  Lord  Singleton's  attachment,  and  her 
illness  the  cause  of  his  depression.  To  Sybil, 
therefore,  comments  were  very  freely  made. 
Some  spoke  of  this  depression,  and  bewailed 
it — some  alluded  to  it  as  a  thing  that  was 
passed,  or  passing,  and  congratulated  them- 
selves on  the  return  of  his  glad  spirits — some, 
in  a  low  voice,  dwelt  on  their  fears  of  disease, 
spoke  of  failing  health,  and  with  mysteriously 
expressed  regrets  of  his  eyes,  and  regretted  the 
loneliness  of  his  way  of  life.  Mrs.  Horner, 
who,  in  her  determination  at  her  first  coming 
into  his  sphere,  to  be  unswayed  by  his  opinion 
and  authority,  was  but  a  picture  of  what 
Sybil  had  been,  criticized  freely  his  words  and 
actions  ;  while  others,  as  if  to  impress  the 
truth  already  fully  felt  in  Sybil's  mind,  dwelt 
even  with  tearful  eyes  on  his  kindness,  and 
generosity,  and  uprightness  of  chai^acter. 
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It  was  not  pride,  it  was  but  nature,  which 
made  Sybil  resolve  that  her  change  of  feeling 
and  intense  regret,  should  for  ever  remain  a 
secret.  None  could  blame  her  for  that ;  but 
there  was  pride  in  the  degree  of  indifference 
she  assumed — in  the  careless  freedom  with 
which  she  entered  into  these  discussions,  and 
the  stately  reserve  she  maintained  in  her 
daily  meetings  with  Lord  Singleton.  When, 
after  some  of  these  cold  meetings,  he  was 
grave,  she  occasionally  fancied  that  she  had 
given  pain — fancied  that  her  power  was  re- 
turning, and  then  she  would  bitterly  repent 
the  coldness  which  had  repelled  him  anew ; 
but,  when  he  came  again — when  she  saw  his 
'  courtesy  so  free  and  gay,'  his  whole  heart 
apparently  given  to  Annette,  she  would  resent 
the  delusion  of  a  moment — arm  herself  with 
a  new  armour  of  pride,  and  repeat  the  act 
she  was  even  then  repenting. 

So  they  met,  and  so  they  parted,  day  by 
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day.  It  was  not  possible,  in  circumstances 
like  these,  that  Sybil  should  free  herself  from 
a  passion  that  was  threatening  to  absorb  her. 


From  earthly  hopes  and  fears,  and  earthly 
struggles,  all  were  suddenly  startled  by  the 
approach  of  death.  For  upwards  of  a  month 
there  had  been  not  only  delay  in  Annette's 
decline,  but  a  seeming  progress,  slow,  yet 
hopeful,  towards  recovery.  From  no  apparent 
cause,  unless,  perhaps,  a  change  in  the  weather, 
from  autumnal  mildness  to  almost  winter  cold, 
Annette's  cough  returned  with  violence ;  and, 
for  the  third  time,  a  blood-vessel  was  broken. 
There  was  no  more  to  hope.  Her  last  hour 
was  at  hand ! 

The  attack  happened  at  the  dawn  of  day  ; 
and  all  day  long  the  danger  was  imminent ; 
but  towards  evening  she  revived,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  some  possibility  of  her  linger- 
ing amongst  them  a  few  short  days. 
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When  this  favourable  change  took  place, 
Sybil,  by  earnest  entreaties,  forced  Mrs.  Beau- 
champ,  who  had  hung  over  her  daughter  for 
twelve  hours,  to  lie  down  to  rest,  and  leave 
her  to  her  care. 

The  door  was  closed — the  room  silent — 
Annette  slept — and  Sybil,  brought  near  to 
death  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  sat  wrapt 
in  sad  and  solemn  thoughts; — or,  as  it  has 
been  beautifully  expressed — ''was  closely  ques- 
tioning life,  and  asking  eternal  reasons  for  what 
was  done  in  time."  To  think  was  not  new  to 
her — nor  to  think  religiously — but  there  was 
something  new  in  the  thought  that  now  visited 
her  mind — something  more  humbling,  more 
calming,  more  tending  to  practical  good,  than 
iiad  ever  been  found  in  her  views  of  life  and 
death,  and  time  and  eternity. 

She  was  roused  from  her  reflections  by  a 
low  voice  of  inquiry — "  Sybil,  are  you  there 
alone  ?" 
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Sybil  hastened  to  Annette's  bedside,  and 
bent  over  her  as  she  replied  to  the  question. 

"Death  is  very  near,"  Annette  murmured. 
"  I  must  not  delay  what  I  have  to  say.'' 

"Oh!  Annette,  must  you  die?"  Sybil 
cried,  with  passionate  earnestness. 

The  dying  girl  smiled  faintly — a  smile  that 
even  yet  had  the  tokens  of  a  broken  heart — 
but  made  no  answer  to  the  exclamation. 

"  I  have  two  things  to  ask  you,  Sybil,"  she 
began,  after  an  instant's  reflection — "  I  must 
make  them  as  short  as  I  can.  My  father  and 
mother — will  you,  as  far  as  can  be,  be  a 
daughter  to  them  ?  Zoe  is  young ;  they  will 
want  comfort  and  help." 

"  If  they  will  have  me,  I  will,"  Sybil  said, 
earnestly.  "  Dear  Annette,  you  can  ask 
nothing  I  will  not  try  to  do ;  but  this,  because 
I  love  them,  is  an  easy  task." 

Annette  stretched  out  her  hand  to  thank 
her  for  the  warmth  and  truth  of  her  words ; 
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then  held  Sybil's  fingers  with  a  grasp  that 
seemed  strange  from  her  exhausted  frame,  and 
said — "  Will  you  do  all  I  wish  ? — Will  you, 
for  my  sake,  love  Lord  Singleton,  and  be  his 
wife  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Annette,  what  is  it  you  ask  ?  "  Sybil 
cried,  drawing  back  with  a  startled  air  and 
flushed  countenance. 

"  I  ask  nothing  you  should  not  grant,"  An- 
nette said,  her  voice  losing  its  quietness,  and 
betraying — even  in  death — how  she  had  left 
father  and  mother  to  cleave  unto  him.  "  He 
is  worthy  of  love,  and  you  might — almost  I 
think  you  do — love  him.  Oh  !  Sybil,  Sybil ! 
do  not  let  pride  stand  between  his  happiness 
and  your  own." 

Unwilling  to  refuse,  fearful  of  agitating,  yet 
even  by  that  death-bed  resolute  to  conceal  the 
secret  of  her  soul,  Sybil  stooped  over  her, 
and  softly  said — "  You  speak,  Annette  of  a 
thing  that  is  past  and  gone.  Who  can  bring 
back  the  past?" 
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"  You  can  Sybil,  and  when  you  see  him 
blind  and  helpless,  with  none  to  love  and  none 
to  comfort  him,  think  of  what  I  say,  and  have 
pity  upon  him  and  me^ 

She  closed  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  as  if  to 
arrest  two  tears  that  fell  from  them — the 
tokens  of  the  last  pang,  perhaps,  of  a  heart, 
that  broke  in  its  desire  to  live  for  his  sake. 

Blind!  the  word  had  never  been  uttered — 
Sybil  had  neither  heard  it  by  the  ear,  nor 
framed  it  in  her  thought — yet  it  came  now 
with  no  startling  novelty  upon  her.  When 
the  word  was  said,  she  knew  it  was  to  be,  and 
owned  it  as  an  old  truth,  even  in  the  moment 
of  its  utterance.  Before  that  thought,  in  sight 
of  the  tears  of  her  dying  companion,  the  pride 
of  concealment  passed  from  her,  and  kissing 
Annette's  pale  brow,  with  solemn  and  soothing 
words  she  said — 

"  Dear  Annette,  be  at  peace.  If  ever  I 
have  the  power,  I  will  be,  what,  if  it  pleased 
God  to  spare  you,  you  would  be  to  him.'^ 
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"  You  will  have  the  power/'  Annette  said 
with  firm  assurance ;  and  then  and  there,  by 
the  bed  of  death,  in  sight  of  that  breaking 
heart,  Sybil's  own  heart  bounded  with  joyful 
thoughts  of  love  and  life. 

So  strangely,  so  mercifully  is  man  made, 
that  nothing — no  sight  of  the  changes,  no 
conviction  of  the  disappointments,  no  feeling 
of  the  transitoriness  of  life,  can  quench — they 
can  scarcely  dim  —  the  bright  and  blessed 
hope,  the  unquenching  thirst,  in  each  man's 
heart  of  and  for  happiness. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

"  He  who  best  knows  our  nature  (for  He  made  us 
what  we  are)  by  such  afflictions  recalls  us  from  our 
wandering  thoughts  and  idle  merriment,  from  the  inso- 
lence of  youth  and  prosperity,  to  serious  reflection,  to 

our  duty,  and  to  Himself." 

Gray's  Letters. 


Annette  died,  and  was  buried.  The  home 
that  knew  her  so  long  knew  her  no  more. 
There  was  a  time  of  passionate  sorrow  that 
would  not,  could  not  be  comforted,  and  then 
the  veil  of  sacred  reverence  was  drawn  over 
the  memory  of  the  departed,  and  life  began 
again  without  her. 

She  died  a  few  hours  after  her  conversation 
with  Sybil — and  died  in  peace. 
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In  the  evening  time  it  was  light. 

She  never  saw  Lord  Singleton  after  the  in- 
terview that  was  recorded.  First  the  fear  that 
he  had  done  her  harm,  then  hope  that  recovery- 
was  at  hand,  had  made  him  acquiesce  in  the 
injunctions  given,  after  her  last  attack  by 
both  physicians,  to  keep  her  in  complete  re- 
pose ;  but  though  he  did  not  see  her,  his  mind 
was  full  of  her ;  a  day  never  passed  without  a 
visit  of  inquiry,  rarely  without  a  message, 
and  commonly  a  message  accompanied  by  some 
token  of  remembrance,  which  proved  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  all  her  minutest 
tastes  and  feelings.  Sybil's  conviction  regard- 
ing them  was  an  obvious  one ;  so  obvious  that 
had  Annette  lived,  it  must,  perhaps,  inevitably 
have  taken  place.  Perhaps,  in  Annette's  own 
secret  heart,  that  thought  had  made  the 
severest  part  of  the  struggle  she  had  so  long 
maintained,  and  under  which  she  died. 

The    influence   the  amiable   and   unselfish 
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exert,  ungifted  although  they  be  with  great  and 
dazzling  gifts,  is  very  extensive  and  very 
subtle.  The  degree  in  which  they  have  been 
prized  and  cherished  is  never  known  till  they 
are  missed ;  then  it  is  found  how  their  sym- 
pathy has  been  the  anchor  on  which  many 
unconsciously  were  accustomed  to  rest,  in  the 
sea  of  cares  and  troubles  that  this  world  brings. 
From  Lord  Singleton  to  the  peasant  child  of  a 
few  years  old,  Annette's  death  was  like  the 
eclipsing  of  the  sun ;  all  felt  how  they  needed 
her  ;  almost  felt  as  if  life  must  stand  still  until 
she  came  again. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  were  very  touch- 
ing in  their  grief.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
least  degree  high  or  exalted  in  their  characters, 
and  yet  they  showed  some  of  the  very  highest 
qualities  in  their  sorrow.  A  resignation  that 
seemed  incapable  of  murmuring — a  trust  that 
was  undisturbed  by  doubt — and  a  care  each 
for  the  other,  which  made  each  for  the  other 
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with  courage,  and  even  with  cheerfulness, 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  life  again.  And  yet 
while  these  duties  were  thus  performed,  there 
were  in  the  eyes  of  each  the  unceasing  tokens 
of  the  tears  that  were  shed  in  silence,  and  on 
the  face  of  each  there  was  a  wistful,  longing 
look,  as  if  they  were  for  ever  seeking  a  pre- 
sence which  could  not  come  again. 

It  was  now  that  the  good  of  Sybil's  charac- 
ter developed  itself  in  its  full  strength ;  it  was 
now  that  the  kindness  she  had  met  with,  was 
returned  with  earnest  gratitude  and  double 
zeal.  She  was  like  a  beneficent  spirit  in  the 
house,  so  strong  to  comfort,  so  tender  to  sym- 
pathize, so  gentle  and  unobtrusive  in  her 
efforts  to  cheer.  Annette's  place  she  made  no 
attempt  to  take.  Annette's  place  remained 
unfilled  —  Annette's  special  duties  remained 
undone.  So  it  was  best.  None  but  a  daugh- 
ter could  have  dared  to  occupy  the  void  a 
daughter's  death  had  made.     But  she  herself 
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— like  a  new  inmate,  a  new  relationship,  a 
something  that  was  neither  friend  nor  child — 
found  new  duties  for  herself,  and  opened  a 
new  fount  of  gladness  in  the  deserted  home. 

In  her  out-door  occupations  it  was  the 
same.  In  most  of  Annette's  regular  duties, 
she  had  been  replaced  by  Mrs.  Horner.  Mrs. 
Horner,  strong-minded  and  active,  marched 
about  with  gigantic  strides,  and  shoes  as 
strong  as  her  mind,  and  did  all  a  giant  could. 
Had  it  not  been  so,  however,  Sybil  would  not, 
for  many  apparent  reasons,  have  put  herself 
forward  to  take  Annette's  place.  Much  had 
been  done  under  Lord  Singletons  directions 
and  at  his  request ;  all  these  were  either  done 
by  Mrs.  Horner,  or,  she  who  had  performed 
them  being  gone,  were  left  undone.  But 
Sybil  did  what  she  could,  nevertheless ;  the 
sick  and  the  sad,  the  young  and  the  aged, 
found  in  her  a  friend  in  need,  and,  from  the 
imperious  benevolence  of  Mrs.  Horner,  turned 
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for  sympathy  to  her.  A  year  before,  Sybil, 
with  the  best  will,  could  not  have  given  sym- 
pathy ;  but  the  sight  and  feeling  of  some  of 
the  sorrows  of  life  and  death — experience,  in 
short,  the  world's  great  teacher — had  endowed 
her  with  a  new  sense,  and  a  marvellous  per- 
ception of  the  woes  of  humanity. 

*^  Miss  Moore,"  observed  Mrs.  Homer,  one 
day,  to  Lord  Singleton,  while  conversing  on' 
the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  parish,  "is 
useful  in  her  way.  It  is  not  my  way,  but  far 
be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  there  may  be 
divers  offices  in  the  church." 

Lord  Singleton  smiled.  Her  husband 
coloured.  She  had  married  him  because  she 
chose  to  do  so,  and  he  was  concientiously 
endeavouring  to  be  a  happy  and  admiring 
husband;  but  taste  and  conscience  were  some- 
times at  war,  and,  when  one  endeavoured  to 
approve,  the  other  occasionally  revolted.  There 
was  something  sad  in  the  thought  that  a  good 
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woman  could  be  as  odious  as  Mrs.  Horner  was, 
and  still  more  sad  to  think  of  an  amiable  and 
refined  mind  falling,  from  simple  weakness,  into 
society  so  unnatural  and  unfit.    But  such  is  life. 

Lord  Singleton  was  pleased  to  hear  Sybil 
praised.  He  had  not  lost  his  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  his  former  ward,  but  it  was 
no  longer  with  selfish  motives.  His  struggles 
were  beginning  to  be  successful.  He  admired 
her  none  the  less,  but  his  efibrts  to  separate 
himself  from  her  were  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
He  contemplated  her  as  some  '  particular 
star,'  which,  if  not  too  much  above  him,  was, 
at  any  rate,  not  for  him. 

His  greatest  assistance  in  thus  conquering 
his  passion  had  been  no  better  motive  than 
pride.  His  sight  was  failing  fast ;  and,  as  the 
hope,  which  lingers  still  around  conviction, 
was  day  by  day  giving  place  to  the  certainty 
of  ill,  so,  day  by  day,  his  future  thoughts 
turned  less  and  less  to  Sybil     To  Annette  he 
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could  have  been  beholden  without  shame  or 
humiliation,  for  those  kind  offices  his  help- 
lessness might  shortly  need;  but  he  felt 
otherwise  with  Sybil.  He  would  have 
given  her  all — lavished  all  at  her  feet ;  but 
to  give  is  a  very  different  thing  to  receiving, 
and  though  in  one  sense  we  know  ^^  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give,"  yet  in  another,  it  needs 
higher  qualities  to  receive,  even  the  highest  of 
all,  humility.  Lord  Singleton  was  still  too 
proud  even  to  frame  the  wish  to  obtain  from 
Sybil,  that  affection  his  dreary  lot  so  greatly 
needed.  Their  paths  in  life  were  beginning 
to  separate. 

Sybil  felt  it.  The  hopes  which  Annette's 
dying  assurance  had  roused,  soon  were  swept 
away  by  the  sight  of  her  eyes  and  the  feeling 
of  her  own  sad  heart.  Remembering  the 
words  that  had  been  spoken  by  Annette's 
dying  bed,  she  banished,  or  she  thought  she 
banished,    all    repelling    hauteur    from     her 
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manner.  But  this  change,  if,  indeed,  change 
there  was,  brought  no  answering  change  from 
him.  His  friendliness  and  kindness  rather 
increased  than  diminished,  but  there  was 
nothing  of  a  lover's  ardour  in  the  tranquil 
attention  he  paid. 

"  For  violets  plucked,  the  sweetest  showers 
Can  ne'er  make  grow  again." 


It  was  almost  winter  before  the  disease  in 
Lord  Singleton's  eyes  had  made  sufficient 
progress  to  need  constant  attention,  or  to 
demand  professional  skill.  When  the  time 
came,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  establish 
himself  in  London.  Sad  anticipations  regard- 
ing him  were  very  general  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Beauchamp  Park ;  rich  and  poor 
talked  with  low  words  and  shaking  heads 
of  the  young  lord's  affliction ;  but  these  were 
anticipations  growing  up  silently,  and  in- 
dulged privately — for  by  no  word,   even  to 
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Mr.  Beauchamp,  had  Lord  Singleton  ever 
alluded  to  his  approaching  fate,  or  ever 
spoken  otherwise  than  cheerfully  of  what 
he  called  his  '  wretched  bad  eyes.'  Some 
people  are  comforted  by  pity.  To  some  pity 
itself  is  an  added  trial. 

When  he  left  Beauchamp  Park,  he  knew  he 
should  never  see  it  again.  He  saw  it  now 
mistily  and  dreamily,  but  still  he  saw  it,  and 
as  sight  ebbed  from  him,  he  felt,  as  the  seeing 
e}'e  forgets  to  feel,  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  sight.  There  was  no  part  of  his  house, 
domain,  or  property,  that  he  did  not  visit 
alone,  and  gaze  upon  as  those  gaze  who  are 
parting  from  what  they  cherish  for  ever.  It 
was  all  done  alone.  To  Annette  he  would 
have  spoken  of  what  he  felt ;  but  she  was  dead, 
and  his  thoughts  had  no  other  resting-place. 

The  day  before  his  departure,  he  called  at 
the  Cottage. 

It  was  in  the  morning.     Mrs.  Beauchamp 
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was  hearing  Zee  read.  Sybil  was  in  her  old 
place  in  the  window,  not  drawing  but  work- 
ing. Her  visits  among  the  poor — and,  still 
more,  her  restlessness  of  heart  and  mind — 
had  made  her  betake  herself  to  industry; 
and  sometimes  remembering  old  dreams  and 
warmly-expressed  opinions,  she  would  scorn- 
fully smile  as  she  contemplated  her  present 
homely  occupations  ;— but  there  was  no  need 
of  scorn.  The  useful  labour  of  the  fingers  is 
often  healthful  medicine  to  the  mind ;  a  com- 
posing draught — a  draught  she  much  needed. 

When  Lord  Singleton's  tap  was  heard,  she 
felt  why  he  was  come,  and  armed  herself  with 
iron  courage  to  bid  him  farewell. 

He  came  in  and  took  his  seat  with  his 
back  to  the  light.  As  Mrs.  Beauchamp 
sat  exactly  opposite  the  window,  this  posi- 
tion made  him  almost  turn  his  back  to 
Sybil.  As  he  seated  himself,  he  made  his 
apology.    '^  You  must  excuse  me.  Miss  Moore, 
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for  I  can't  help  myself.  My  wretched  bad 
eyes  will  not  stand  the  light." 

This  choice  of  a  seat  left  her  undisturbed  to 
work,  to  think,  or  to  contemplate. 

'^  I  am  going  to  London  to-morrow,  Mrs. 
Beauchamp.  I  came  to  wish  you  all  good-bye. '^ 

"  We  shall  much  regret  your  departure,"  she 
replied,  in  her  old  dry  way — for  grief,  though 
it  makes  many  an  inward  change,  leaves  the 
manners,  for  the  most  part,  unaltered.  "  Shall 
you  be  absent  for  any  considerable  time  ?  " 

''  That  is  what  I  don't  yet  know ;  but 
I  suppose  I  shall.  I  shall  give  myself  up, 
and  let  them  do  just  as  they  please.  It  is  no 
use  to  do  things  by  halves." 

^*  You  are  right.  May  I  say,  my  dear 
Lord  Singleton,"  Mrs.  Beauchamp  continued, 
in  a  softened  and  slightly  faltering  voice, 
*'how  much  of  my  best  wishes  and  prayers 
accompany  you." 

**  Thank  you,  "  he  replied,  quickly  and 
shortly,  as  if  her  kind  words  were  painful  to 
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him.  After  a  moment's  thought,  however,  he 
added,  ^'  T  am  going  to  do  all  I  can,  and  all 
that  I  am  desired,  because  it  may  be  a  conso- 
lation in  future  to  think  I  did ;  but  I  know 
very  well,  and  you  know  too,  that  there  is  no 
hope.'^ 

*^  There  may  be.  God  grant  there  may,"  she 
said  with  unusual  warmth  of  word. 

He  shook  his  head,  but  made  no  further 
comment. 

"  Have  you  anything  to  send,  or  any  com- 
mission I  can  do  for  you  ?"  he  began  again, 
after  a  short  silence. 

"  I  have  a  small  parcel,  which,  if  you  would 
be  good  enough  to  deliver,  or  to  have  delivered 
carefully  to  Garrard,  I  should  be  much  obliged 
to  you.     Shall  I  give  it  you  now  ?  " 

He  acquiesced,  and  she  went  to  a  bureau  at 
a  little  distance. 

"  Come  here,  Zoe,"  said  Lord  Singleton, 
after  a  moment's  pause. 

The   little   girl   laid   down   her   book,  and 
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obeyed  his  summons.  He  placed  his  arm 
round  her,  and  then  raised  up  the  shade  that 
shaded  his  eyes,  and  gazed  intently  into  her 
face.  Zoe  was  not  usually  tolerant  of  liberties, 
even  from  him,  but  she  stood  now  resigned, 
and  still,  as  if  she  felt  what  was  in  his 
mind. 

Sybil  read  his  desire  more  plainly,  and  the 
tears  that  had  been  gathering  in  her  eyes 
suddenly  fell. — She  stooped  over  her  work  to 
conceal  them. 

After  gazing  thus  on  Zoe,  Lord  Singleton, 
still  with  his  arm  round  her  waist,  slowly 
turned  and  fixed  the  same  earnest  gaze  on 
Sybil.  She  was  not  regarding  him,  and  he 
gazed  at  his  pleasure.  Yet  the  disturbance  of 
that  liberty  might  possibly  have  pleased  him 
more  than  its  enjoyment,  for  as  he  withdrew  his 
eyes  after  a  gaze  not  long,  but  intent,  he  sighed. 

The  sigh  was  followed  by  a  moment  of  ab- 
straction and  vacant  gazing  into  the  air — and 
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then  he  pressed  his  lips  on  Zoe's  fair  fresh 
cheek,  and  released  her. 

He  then  started  up,  pulled  down  his  shade, 
took  the  packet  from  Mrs.  Beauchamp's  hand, 
shook  hands  with  each — and  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  left  the  room,  Zoe,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes — touched  and  sorrowful  with 
she  knew  not  what  emotions — went  to  Sybil 
to  be  comforted.  As  she  gazed  up  into  Sybil's 
face,  she  saw  that  she  was  weeping  also,  and 
she  sat  down,  awed  and  still. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


'Tis  gone,  'tis  past- 


Past,  and  he  knows  not,  and  will  never  know. 
What  treasures  of  the  mine  were  hidden  beneath 
The  wild  flowers  and  the  weeds.     For  ever  gone ! 
Methinks  that  I  could  weep  no  less  for  him 
Than  for  myself,  that  he  should  lose  my  love — 
It  is  so  great  and  deep." 

The  Virgin  Widow. 


Six  or  seven  weeks  after  Lord  Singleton's 
departure,  Mr.  Beauchamp  went  to  London  to 
pay  him  a  visit,  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  re- 
garding his  health,  and  to  report  to  him  on 
the  state  of  his  affairs  in  general. 

On  his  arrival  at  the   Cottage  on  the  day 
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of  his  return,  Mr.  Beauchamp  found  his  wife 
and  Sybil  together,  and  to  Mrs.  Beauch amp's 
earnest  enquiries  he  made  a  cheerful  answer. 
He  said  Lord  Singleton  was  submitting  to  all 
the  remedies  prescribed,  and  that  all  the  phy- 
sicians concurred  in  opinion  that  there  was 
still  hope. 

Mrs.  Beauchamp  was  pleased  and  satisfied. 
Sybil  felt  that .  there  was  more  to  say,  and 
resolved  to  hear  it. 

There  was  no  need  for  her,  however,  to 
plan  means  of  extorting  Mr.  Beauchamp's 
thoughts  from  him  ;  he  was  ready  enough  to 
speak,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  find- 
ing himself  with  her  alone,  he  rose  up  fi'om 
a  seeming  deep  sleep,  and  waiting  for  no 
enquiries,   said,  with  emotion  in  his  voice — 

"  My  heart  was  almost  broken  in  London, 
Sybil,  to  think  of  what  Lord  Singleton  was, 
and  to  see  him  now.  I  say  it  again,  it  almost 
broke  my  heart !" — and  he  came  and  stood 
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before  the  fire,  with  his  back  to  Sybil,  blowing 
his  nose  and  poking  the  fire  together. 

''  You  said  there  was  hope  still  ? "  she 
asked,  at  last,  longing  to  hear  all  he  could 
tell  —  yet,  with  strange  restraint,  dreading 
to  ask. 

^^  Yes,  yes  ;  there  is  what  they  call  hope — 
enough  to  keep  him  there,  not  enough  to  in- 
spire one  gleam  in  any  anxious  mind.     I  went 

to  see ,  and  begged  him  to  tell  me,  as 

a  friend,  what  he  thought,  and  all  I  got  was 
this  vague,  hopeless  hope.  He  is  submitting 
to  some  very  strong  remedies — in  fact,  doing 
all  that  is  required — and  with  a  patience  and 
gentleness  !  .  .  .  .  It  is  that,"  he  continued, 
striking  the  fire,  "  that  almost  unmans  me — to 
think  of  what  he  was,  and  to  see  him  now.  If 
the  physicians  admitted  more  of  hope,  I  should 
not  take  it  in,  because  of  this  patience ;  I  see 
in  his  face  that  he  is  doomed  to  this  great 
affliction — no  one  could  doubt  it.     Biddulph 
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says  the  same ;  Biddulph  spoke  with  tears  in 
his  eyes.  He  says,  *  My  lord  used  to  be 
hasty,  but  he  has  the  temper  of  an  angel 
now ;'  "  and  Mr.  Beauchamp  broke  off  and 
resumed  his  two  employments,  striking  the 
fire  and  blowing  his  nose. 

There  was  a  pause ;  then  Sybil  asked,  with 
a  quietness  that,  to  her  beating  heart,  sounded 
icy  cold — 

"  Does  he  live  alone  ?  Are  his  days  all 
passed  alone  ?" 

"  Yes.  There  it  is  again ;  it  is  a  desolate 
lot — not  that  he  is  at  all  forsaken.  He  has  a 
young  man — a  very  pleasant,  nice-mannered 
young  man — to  read  and  write  for  him  ;  and 
Biddulph  says  he  has  more  visitors  than  is 
good  for  him.  The  world  is  a  good-natured 
world,  and  where  there  is  real  trouble,  people 
from  whom  you  would  least  expect  it,  show 
they  have  hearts.  Lowry  Beauchamp  for  one. 
He  is  often  with  him,  and  exceedingly  kind — 
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as,  indeed,  in  his  position,  he  ought  to  be.  He 
is  touched — so  are  they  all — by  his  patience. 
I  defy  them  not  to  be  so ;  but  still  all  are  more  or 
less  strangers.  Often,  when  most  kind,  their  pre- 
sence is  most  unwelcome.  It  is  a  desolate  lot." 
He  paused  a  moment,  then  exclaimed,  "  My 
poor  Annette  !" — and,  leaning  his  head  against 
the  marble  chimney-piece,  he  burst  into  tears. 

Quickly  rebuking  himself,  however,  for  this 
exhibition  of  emotion,  he  raised  his  eyes  again, 
and  added,  with  reverence — "  But  God's  will 
be  done." 

The  course  of  his  thoughts  was  plain. 
Annette  would  have  given  herself  up  in  devo- 
tion to  him.  And  Sybil  sat  by,  with  a  feeling 
of  strange  wonder  at  the  mysteries  of  life; 
for,  could  any  have  guessed,  could  any  have 
revealed  it,  all  that  Annette  would  have  done, 
she  was  there  with  a  living  and  a  willing 
heart  to  do.  But  as  a  secret  buried  deep  in  her 
heart,  that  knowledge  must  live  and  die. 
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How  little  any  guessed  it,  even  in  her  own 
home,  Mr.  Beauchamp's  next  words  told. 
He  sat  down,  with  composure,  after  his  burst 
of  emotion,  and  said — 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  my  love,  for  my 
want  of  self-command.  I  spoke  out  to  you, 
because  I  knew  I  might  without  fear  ;  and  it 
is  a  comfort  to  relieve  oneself  of  sad  thoughts. 
My  poor  wife  is  very  fond  of  Lord  Singleton, 
and  her  nerves  have  been  sadly  shaken  ;  and 
so  I  make  the  best  of  his  case  to  her.  While 
I  can  with  truth  say  there  is  hope,  I  will  say 
so  to  her ;  but  to  you  I  may  give  my  true 
opinion  that  there  is  none.'' 

"lam  glad  you  spoke,"  Sybil  said  quietly, 
to  Mr.  Beauchamp.  "  Remember  I  am  al- 
ways glad  to  hear." 

To  herself  she  added  with  bitterness — 
"  Yes,  to  me  the  worst  may  be  told  without 
fear.  To  Mrs.  Beauchamp  such  knowledge 
may  give  pain,  but  to  me  it  is  nothing.'' 
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The  spring  was  far  advanced  before  Lord 
Singleton  returned  to  Beauchamp  Park.  Hope 
had  long  faded  into  certainty,  and  the  last 
gleam  of  sight  had  passed  from  him,  and  still 
he  lingered  in  London.  The  young  lord  had 
always  been  subject  to  many  human  infirmi- 
ties, and  the  dread  of  being  pitied  was  one 
that  clung  to  him.  He  had  borne  his  afflic- 
tion with  something  better  than  philosophy — 
a  most  Christian  resignation  and  patience — 
but  his  philosophy  failed  him  in  facing  the 
thought  of  his  return  home.  In  London  he 
could  bear  the  pity  his  situation  excited,  but 
there,  where  he  had  been  so  proud  and  domi- 
neering a  lord,  there  to  be  a  helpless  creature 
was  an  ill  very  terrible  to  his  fancy.  So  he  lin- 
gered on,  tormented  with  the  idea  that  he 
ought  to  return,  but  without  the  courage  to 
act  upon  his  conviction. 

At  length  some  casual  observation,  dropped 
by  unconscious  lips,  on  the  subject  of  duty  and 
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cowardice,  struck  upon  his  quick  conscience 
and  decided  him.  He  made  up  his  mind,  and 
once  made,  there  was  no  more  hesitation.  At 
night  he  said  to  Biddulph- — ^'  We  will  go  to- 
morrow," and  in  the  morning  he  went. 

A  messenger  preceded  him  by  only  two 
hours,  but  the  news  flew  like  wild-fire,  and 
the  return  of  the  blind  young  lord  was  an 
ovation.  Sharp  words,  haste  of  temper,  im- 
periousness  of  demeanour — all  was  forgotten — 
one  feeling  only  of  hearty  sympathy  pervaded 
all  classes,  and  even  the  '  thankless  democrats,' 
who  had  withstood,  and  would  again  with- 
stand him,  were  ready  now  to  join  their  voices 
to  the  chorus  of  shouting  that  welcomed  his 
return. 

Lord  Singleton  had  been  unprepared  for 
such  demonstrations  of  attachment ;  the  re- 
membrance of  the  winter  of  the  previous  year, 
had'  left  a  rankling  sting  of  distrust  behind, 
and  these  proofs    of  feeling   overcame    him. 
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When,  having  left  his  carriage,  he  stood 
on  the  steps  of  his  house  and  turned  his 
sightless  eyes  towards  the  crowd  that  had 
followed  him,  words  of  gratitude  for  his 
welcome,  refused  to  come  at  his  bidding.  He 
waved  his  hand  and  moved  his  lips,  and  a 
cry  arose  which  went  to  his  heart  of  hearts, 
and  the  proud  young  lord  answered  only  with 
tears.  He  waved  his  hand  again,  and  silently 
entered  his  abode. 

But  no  medicine  could  have  been  more 
healthful  to  his  troubled  spirit  than  a  recep- 
tion like  this.  All  his  former  care  and  in- 
terest for  his  people  awoke  with  new  violence ; 
— the  spark  was  there,  this  lit  it  into  a  flame. 
He  felt  he  had  yet  life  before  him ;  blind  as  he 
was,  still  work  to  do.  This  dreaded  return 
was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life,  and  this  first 
evening  of  darkness  in  his  home,  was  an 
evening  of  light  and  gladness  in  his  heart. 

The  following  morning  he  began  his  new 

VOL.  IL  Q 
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life  with  his  accustomed  vigour.  The  young  man 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Beauchamp  had  accom- 
panied him  home  as  his  secretary,  and  with 
his  help  he  determined  to  do  all  the  business 
he  had  formerly  done.  He  was  already  very 
independent.  With  that  ready  intuition 
which  generally  accompanies  hopeless  blindness, 
he  astonished  all  who  surrounded  him  by  his 
knowledge  and  skill.  "When  I  saw  how 
handy  my  lord  was,'^  said  Biddulph  to  Mrs. 
Dawson,  "  I  knew  how  it  would  be  before  the 
doctors  told  me.  I  declare  he  sees  more  with 
them  two  blind  eyes,  than  I  do  with  my  good 
ones  ;"  and  others  felt  the  same ;  so  quick  was 
his  sense  of  hearing,  so  marvellous  his  sense  of 
touch,  that  he  appeared  to  observe  and  know 
what  the  keenest  sight  passed  undiscovered. 

His  first  visit  in  the  morning  was  to  the 
Cottage.  He  went  accompanied  by  his  secre- 
tary ;  partly  because  the  way  was  too  intricate 
to  trust  himself  alone  without  experiment,  and 
partly  that  the  visit  might  be  as  matter-of- 
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fact  as  possible.  His  agitation  the  previous 
night,  however  natural,  had  not  pleased  him. 
Being  weaker  than  he  was,  he  had  the  very- 
common  wish  to  seem  more  strong.  His 
nerves  having  been  shaken  (less  by  his  afflic- 
tion, than  by  the  strong  remedies  he  had  un- 
dergone) he  was  very  unwilling  to  allow  that 
he  had  nerves  at  all.  This  is,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  pardonable  infirmity  of 
proud  and  sensitive  characters. 

The  winter  and  spring  at  the  Cottage  had 
passed  over  drearily.  The  daily  duties  of  her 
life,  and  the  new  and  blessed  excitement  of 
being  necessary  to  some  human  beings,  had  so 
supported  Sybil,  that  she  had  scarcely  paused 
to  feel  how  dreary  it  was ;  but  in  looking  back, 
she  almost  felt  as  if  she  had  been  walking 
through  the  valley  of  death. 

The  absence  of  one,  and  the  death  of  the 
other — whose  companionship  had  given  life 
and  spirit  to  her  former  days — had  robbed  her 
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existence  of  its  charm  ;  while  the  sorrowful 
circumstances  of  the  family,  and  the  dreary 
wintry  weather,  left  her  undisturbed  to  her 
restless  longings  and  as  restless  despondency. 
That  sickness  of  the  heart  which  inevitably 
attends  all  hopelessness,  in  which  the  possibility 
of  hope  survives,  had  fallen  over  her,  casting 
a  shadow,  black  and  dismal,  over  the  visions  of 
her  life.  While  it  passed,  she  walked  on  steadily; 
good  and  holy  thoughts,  and  thoughts  of  love 
and  charity,  beginning  to  influence  and 
strengthen  her  inner  being ;  but  when  that 
dismal  winter  was  gone  by,  she  wondered  how 
she  had  endured  it. 

The  traces  of  mental  suffering  were  visible 
on  Sybil's  countenance.  She  was  paler  and 
thinner  than  she  had  been,  and  though  she 
had  gained  in  thought  and  softness,  she  had 
lost  in  brilliancy  and  animation.  But  the  eyes 
that  might  have  drawn  an  inference  from  this 
change  could  discern  no  more. 

There  is  always  a  certam  degree  of  nervous- 
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ness  attending  the  first  meeting  with  one  over 
whom  any  great  change  has  passed — be  it 
mental  or  bodily,  a  great  sorrow  or  a  great 
joy.  There  is  a  fear  of  showing  curiosity — 
there  is  a  fear  of  seeming  inattention — there  is 
a  fear  of  being  voluble,  even  to  a  kind  of  folly 
— and  there  is  a  fear  of  being  speechless. 
Above  all,  there  is  a  dread  of  being  touched 
or  affected  in  a  degree  painful  to  the  object  of 
attention,  or  an  opposite  dread  of  showing  a 
manner  of  callous  heartlessness.  Even  when 
deeper  feelings  are  in  question,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  these  seeming  trivial  cares  are 
unfelt.  The  greater  the  wish  to  be  all  that 
most  is  desired,  the  greater  the  dread  of 
giving  even  the  least  pain. 

Sybil  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp  both  nervously 
awaited  the  meeting  with  Lord  Singleton,  and 
when  he  stood  before  them,  their  nervous 
agitation  did  not  abate.  He  was  changed — 
greatly  changed — so  much  so  as  to  be  almost 
transformed  into  a  new  self.     Not  that  there 
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was  any  outward  cause  for  so  great  a  change. 
His  eyes  retained  their  size,  and  almost  their 
colour ;  but  it  was  like  a  landscape,  from 
which  beauty,  sunshine,  colouring,  all  at  once 
had  disappeared.  Undoubtedly,  after  a  time, 
new  forms  of  expression  would  be  developed 
on  his  countenance,  and  convey  his  inner  life 
through  his  outward  features  to  those  who 
watched  and  loved  him;  but  now  it  was  a 
blank,  characterized  only  by  one  touching 
expression  of  patience  and  resignation.  All 
that  eager  life  and  vigour,  which  had  given 
his  features  character  and  beauty,  was  vanished, 
dead,  and  gone. 

Prepared  for  change,  they  yet  were  startled 
by  the  change — startled  and  affected — for  it 
was  one  to  melt  as  well  as  to  sadden. 

The  first  word  he  spoke,  however — a  frank 
cheerful  greeting — while  it  recalled  himself^ 
gave  them  also  an  intimation  how  he  desired 
to  be  received,  and  after  an  instant's  failure, 
both   recovered    their  powers   to   meet   him 
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as  lie  wished.  Zoe,  alone,  whose  feelings  were 
quick  and  lively,  unable  to  master  her  pitying 
tears,  rushed  from  the  room. 

The  secretary  sat  down  by  Sybil;  Mrs. 
Beauchamp  conversed  with  Lord  Singleton ; 
and  so  the  visit  passed.  Once  only  did  he 
and  Sybil  exchange  words. 

As  he  wished  her  good-bye,  he  said,  kindly, 
holding  her  hand  in  his,  for  the  single  instant 
that  his  question  occupied — *^  And  how  have 
you  been  all  this  long  winter,  Miss  Moore  T^ 

His  manner  was  kind,  but  too  kind.  It  was 
frank,  affectionate,  almost  brotherly;  it  froze  her. 

^'  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  she  replied,  with 
the  chill  of  disappointment  in  her  words ; — 
and  so  they  met,  and  so  they  parted. 

So  they  met,  and  so  they  parted,  and  no 
meetings  were  more  satisfactory  than  these. 
A  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  Lord  Single- 
ton's intercourse  with  the  Cottage.  Annette 
had  always  been  the  ostensible  cause  of  his 
visits,  however  much  of  late  Sybil's  presence 
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might  have  added  to  his  desire  to  be  there. 
All  this  was  changed.  He  had  no  wish  to 
meet  Sybil  more  than  kindness  and  civility 
required ;  and  though  sincere  affection  for 
Mrs.  Beauchamp,  and  sympathy  with  her 
grief,  and  many  of  the  small  matters  which 
constantly  require  intercourse,  took  him  often 
to  the  Cottage,  it  was  not  the  daily  intercourse 
of  former  times.  It  was  rarely,  also,  that  he 
came  alone  Sometimes  his  secretary,  to 
whom  Lord  Singleton  good-naturedly  desired 
to  give  all  the  amusement  in  his  power,  accom- 
panied him ;  and  more  often  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  friend  ;  for  many  now,  whose 
interest  and  pity  had  been  strongly  excited, 
came  to  enliven  his  seclusion,  and  cheer  the 
darkness  of  his  days. 

Sybil  sometimes  felt  that  one  conversation, 
one  interview,  undisturbed  by  the  intrusion  of 
common  interests,  unchilled  by  the  presence  of 
spectators,  would  set  her  mind  at  rest  at  once 
and  for  ever.      She    fancied  she  could  thus 
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learn  whether  indeed  and  in  truth  he  had  given 
up  his  former  wishes,  and  desired  her  affection 
no  more.  Whether  he  acted  for  himself  or 
for  her.     This  desire  was  at  last  gratified. 

She  was  accustomed  to  take  long  walks ; 
exercise  had  always  an  attraction  to  her  lively 
and  excitable  nature;  and  at  this  time,  her  mind 
restless  and  dissatisfied,  sought  the  relief  more 
than  ever.  She  was  returning  one  morning 
from  a  long  walk  unaccompanied,  as  was  usual, 
by  Zoe,  when  she  saw  Lord  Singleton  also 
alone  and  before  her.  The  church  was  at 
hand,  and  to  the  churchyard  gate  he  was 
directing  his  steps. 

There  he  paused  and  attempted  to  undo  the 
fastening  of  the  gate.  Sybil  stopped  also. 
She  had  never  so  forcibly  realized  that  he  was 
blind,  as  now,  when  she  was  able,  unperceived, 
to  stand  and  observe  his  movements.  She 
almost  felt  as  if  she  had  no  right  to  take  this 
advantage   of  his  state,   and  though  with  a 
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struggle,  had  almost  decided  to  pass  by,  when 
she  perceived  that  he  could  not  undo  the 
lock. 

This  put  an  end  to  her  cogitations,  and  with 
a  beating  heart,  she  approached  him. — At 
her  first  movement  he  knew  her  and  looked 
round,  and  there  was  a  slight  change  of  colour 
as  he  exclaimed,  "  Miss  Moore  !  " 

''  Can  I  help  you?"  she  said,  "  T  know  the 
fastening  is  difficult. 

"  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  he 
replied.  "  It  is  not  my  blindness  that  makes 
me  so  awkward,  but  a  cut  I  gave  my  finger 
last  night.  I  ought  to  know  this  lock  as  well 
as  I  know  myself." 

Sybil  undid  it. 

He  thanked  her,  and  then  said  in  a  lower 
voice,  "  Mr.  Beauchamp  told  me  yesterday, 
that  poor  Annette's  monument  was  put  up. 
I  wish  to  look  at  it." 

"  Yes,"  Sybil  replied ; — after  a  moment,  with 
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a  constraint  she  could  not  shake  off,  but,  with 
a  blush  on  her  cheek,  she  said,  "  Shall  you 
find  your  way,  or  will  you  let  me  show  it 
you?" 

"  I  know  it  quite  well,  thank  you,"  he  said, 
with  a  quickness  that  seemed  to  say  her  help 
was  undesired.     "  Are  you  going  home  ?  " 

'^  Yes,  I  have  been  taking  a  long  walk. — 
Good-bye." 

He  shook  hands  with  her,  and  entered  the 
churchyard.  Sybil  stood  still  to  watch  him.  He 
groped  his  way  safely  among  the  graves  and 
gravestones  for  a  short  distance,  and  she  was  just 
turning  away,  with  a  sad  and  hopeless  feeling, 
when  he  struck  his  foot  with  violence  against  an 
old  gravestone  that  had  almost  disappeared  in 
the  grass.  The  pain  of  the  blow  was  so  great, 
that  he  winced,  and  sat  down  on  the  green  turf 
of  a  grave  to  recover  himself. 

Whether  or  no  it  was  right  for  her  to  be 
there,  Sybil  did  not  stop  to  think,  but  hastened 
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to  him  at  once.  ^^  You  had  better  let  me  guide 
you  ;  I  am  sure  you  have  hurt  yourself/'  she 
exclaimed. 

"Pride  has  had  a  fall,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile.  "  As  you  are  still  here,  I  will  accept 
with  gratitude  the  assistance  I  rejected.  I 
thought  I  knew  every  grave  in  the  church- 
yard ;   but  I  was  mistaken,  it  seems." 

He  rose,  and  held  out  his  arm.  She  took 
it,  and  guided  him  along. 

The  monument  was  just  finished  ;  it  was  a 
plain  cross  of  white  marble,  the  shaft  of 
which  was  six  feet  high.  This  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  grave  ;  at  the  foot  was  a  stone,  on 
which  was  cut  the  inscription. 

Lord  Singleton  examined  both  sides,  feeling 
every  part  with  his  hand.  He  could  not  quite 
make  out  the  inscription,  and  turning  to  where 
he  supposed  her  to  stand,  he  begged  her  to 
read  it  to  him.     It  was  only  this : — 
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ANNETTE  BEAUCHAMP, 

AGED   23. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  ! 

"  Why  did  they  put  that  ?"  he  inquired. 
"  It  is  not  a  text  I  should  have  chosen  for  her." 

"It  was  done  at  Annette's  request,"  Sybil 
replied.  "  She  made  it  in  the  letter  she  left 
for  her  mother." 

^'  Had  Annette  any  doubt  of  mercy  ?  Who 
may  feel  safe,  if  Annette  was  not  safe  ?" 

He  spoke  more  to  himself  than  to  Sybil,  and 
she  did  not  answer  him.  He  hardly  seemed 
to  perceive  that  she  did  not  speak.  He  stood 
over  the  grave,  thoughtful  and  pondering,  as  if 
some  new  idea  had  dawned  upon  his  mind. 

^'  Was  not  Annette  happy  in  her  death  ?"  he 
suddenly  began  again. 

"  She  was  not  unhappy  in  her  death,"  was 
Sybil's  reply,  an  uneasy  feeling  stealing  over 
her  at  his  question,  **  but  I  think  she  was 
sorry  to  leave  this  world." 
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''  That  was  strange,  was  it  not  ?"  he  asked, 
and  he  turned  his  sightless  eyes  upon  her. 

"Was  it?"  Sybil  said,  sadly.  "  I  cannot 
tell.  Though  good  enough  to  die,  she  was 
young  to  he  weary  of  life." 

^'  I  meant,"  he  explained,  *^  that  I  thought 
women  were  not  tied  and  bound  to  this  world, 
as  men  are." 

Sybil  half  smiled  at  his  conclusion,  but  he 
had  already  turned  his  eyes  to  the  grave 
again  ;  and  she  did  not  suppose  he  would  care 
to  argue  out  the  question. 

She  was  right ;  that  was  not  the  thought  in 
his  mind.  Presently  he  said,  in  a  low,  grave 
voice,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  grave,  "  Did 
Annette  care  for  anv  one  ?" 

She  paused  before  she  answered.  He  raised 
his  eyes  and  fixed  them  upon  her.  "  I  cannot 
tell,"  she  then  replied,  in  a  tone  that  involun- 
tarily was  cold. 

As  if  rebuked,  he  turned  his  head  away. 
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Quickly  reproaching  herself  for  the  un- 
generous feeling,  which  withheld  the  confirma- 
tion of  what  he  evidently  already  knew,  she 
added,  "  I  have  sometimes  thought  so." 

He  turned  again,  and  moved  a  step  or  two 
towards  her,  pausing,  however,  before,  with  a 
quivering  lip,  he  asked,  "  Did  she  care  for 
mer 

"\  have  sometimes  thought  so,"  Sybil 
faintly  repeated. 

"  Blind,  blind  idiot !"  he  exclaimed,  striking 
his  forehead  passionately,  and  retracing  the 
few  steps  he  had  advanced,  he  leant  his  head 
and  arm  against  the  cross  beam  of  the  marble 
cross.  Thence,  through  his  fingers,  Sybil  saw 
large  tears  falling  upon  the  grave. 

She  stood  by  like  one  turned  to  stone. 
Every  hope  of  her  own  seemed  to  die  and  bury 
itself  under  the  turf  before  her.  If  aught  she 
felt,  it  was  jealousy  of  the  inanimate  form 
beneath. 
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Lord  'Singleton's  indulgence  of  emotion  was 
but  short.  Ashamed,  perhaps,  to  let  it  appear 
before  her.  He  returned  to  the  place  where 
he  had  laid  his  hat  on  approaching  the  grave, 
stooped  and  picked  it  up,  and  then  addressed 
her.  "I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Moore," 
he  said,  in  his  usual  tone,  "  I  am  quite  ready 
now.  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  guide  me 
back  to  the  gate,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer." 

He  held  out  his  arm,  and  she  led  the  way 
in  silence.  There  he  shook  her  hand,  thanked 
her,  and  went  on  his  way  alone. 

And  so  again  they  met,  and  again  parted. 

This  opportunity,  so  long  desired,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected,  what  had 
it  done  for  her  ?  It  had  convinced  her  of  his 
indifference ;  but  did  it  make  her  indifferent? 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Now,  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love's  latest  breath, 
When  his  pulse  failing  Passion  speechless  lies, 

When  Faith  is  kneeling  at  the  bed  of  death, 
And  Innocence  is  closing  up  his  eyes — 

Now  if  thou  would'st,  when  all  have  given  over, 

From  Death  to  Life  thou  might'st  him  yet  recover." 

Drayton. 


"  Beauchamp  Park, 
"August  lOth. 
"  My  Dear  Lowry, 
"  As  I  have,  unfortunately,  a  good  deal  of 
leisure  time  for  thought,  I  sometimes  think  of 
my  faults,   or  rather,   to  word  it  more  cor- 
rectly, sometimes  when  I  am  condemned  to 
VOL.  n.  B 
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reflection,  my  faults  must  unwelcomely  intrude 
upon  me.  Among  those  faults  I  have  lately 
been  disposed  to  place  my  conduct  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion  to  you  and  to  Miss  Moore.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  I  did  not  intend  to  do 
well,  but  I  now  think,  though  the  intention 
was  good,  that  my  behaviour  was  unwarrant- 
able. When  you  so  kindly  visited  me  in 
London,  we  did  not  touch  on  such  personal 
subjects,  but  for  many  reasons  I  am  anxious  to 
speak  of  them  now.  Perhaps  you  know,  or 
perhaps  you  do  not  know,  that  I  have  ceased  to 
be  Miss  Moore's  guardian.  I  have,  therefore, 
nothing  whatever  to  say  to  her  or  her  concerns, 
except  as  a  friend.  But  as  a  friend,  I  can 
never  cease  to  be  interested  about  her. 

''  My  purpose  in  writing  to  you,  is  simply 
this  :  if  you  care  about  her  still,  it  speaks  well 
for  your  constancy.  If  she  cares,  ever  did  or 
ever  should  care  about  you,  it  speaks  well  for 
you,  for  her  mind  is  a  tried  and  right  mind 
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now,  and  I  should  not  distrust  her  choice  as 
once  I  might  have  done.  Should  you  there- 
fore be  disposed  to  do  so,  I  beg  you  to  come 
and  pass  a  few  days  here,  and  see  what  you 
can  do. 

"  After  what  I  formerly  said,  I  must  come 
now  to  mercenary  matters.  I  think  you  told 
me  you  were  by  some  hundreds  riches  than  you 
were.  Miss  Moore  is  poorer.  She  will  not  have 
above  five-hundred  pounds  a  year,  but  should  she 
be  disposed  to  accept  you,  I  will  give  her  (or  to 
you  who  will  not  grudge  me  that  pleasure),  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  on  her  marriage.  Part  of  this, 
as  I  will  explain  to  you,  is  almost  a  debt,  the  rest 
is  a  gift  I  willingly  give,  and  if  I  live  but  a 
few  years,  my  heir  shall  not  be  the  poorer  for 
it.     If  I  die  soon  my  heir  will  have  got  it. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  are  likely  to  be  happy 
as  a  poor  man,  but  with  these  arrangements 
you  will  be  above  poverty,  and  with  your 
talents,  if  you  pleased,  you  might  do  some- 

r2 
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thing  in  the  world.  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  yours  or  Miss  Moore's  sentiments,  but 
as  you  are  both  still  unmarried,  it  sometimes 
crosses  my  mind  that  there  may  have  been 
deeper  feelings  engaged  than  I  supposed.  If 
I  am  altogether  mistaken,  burn  my  letter  and 
think  of  what  I  say  no  more.  It  has  eased 
my  mind  to  write,  and  that  is  all  that  concerns 
me,  though  at  the  same  time  I  am  most  truly 
anxious  for  yours  and  Miss  Moore's  hap- 
piness. 

^'  As  I  could  not  let  my  secretary  be  the 
confidant  of  this  letter,  you  must  excuse  its 
being  totally  illegible.  Come  here  when  you 
like,  and  as  you  like.  I  think  I  shall  be  alone 
this  month.  Next  month,  a  few  people  are 
coming  here. 

"  I  am, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

**  Singleton." 

The   purport  of  this   letter  had  been  for 
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some  time  brooding  in  Lord  Singleton's  mind. 
The  doubt  which  had  withheld  him,  was  the 
old  doubt  as  toXowry  Beauchamp's  worthiness, 
but  he  thought  better  of  him  now  than  he 
had  done.  Lord  Singleton  was  very  little 
disposed  to  over-estimate  human  nature  in 
general ;  but  he  was  very  much  inclined  to 
over-estimate  any  who  showed  kindness  to 
him.  He  had  received  much  attention  and 
sympathy  from  his  cousin  in  London,  and 
since  then  a  change  of  mind  regarding  him 
had  begun  to  take  place. 

It  was  not  till  the  letter  was  written,  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  exquisite  pain  the  plan  un- 
folded in  that  letter  gave  him.  Not  for  the  pain, 
however,  did  he  pause  to  think,  until  it  was 
sealed,  directed,  and  given  to  his  servant ; 
then,  for  a  time,  he  sat  in  sad  and  bitter 
meditation.  More  than  once,  twice,  or  thrice 
before,  he  had  said  it  was  the  last  time 
in    which    he   would   revolve   the   inevitable 
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Past ;  but  yet  once  again  he  yielded  himself 
to  the  flood  of  thoughts  and  regrets  that  swept 
over  him  ;  and  never  were  they  so  bitter  and 
regretful  as  now,  when  he  felt  how  irretriev- 
able was  the  nature  of  the  step  he  had  taken. 


Lowry  Beauchamp  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  arrived  at  Beauchamp  Park  within  a  week 
after  the  receipt  of  his  cousin's  letter.  He 
had  never  forgotten  Sybil  —  not  that  any 
thought  of  her,  or  love  for  her,  had  troubled 
his  peace  of  mind;  but  while  of  a  thousand 
other  fancies  no  trace  remained,  he  had  so 
clear  a  remembrance  of  this  as  to  be  per- 
petually discovering  likenesses  to  her — to  be 
perpetually  and  unconsciously  instituting  com- 
parisons, as  if  she  had  formed  herself  into  a 
standard  in  his  mind. 

Lord  Singleton's  letter  was,  therefore,  by 
no  means  unacceptable  to  him;  and  his  former 
opinion  regarding  the  possibility  of  Sybil's  attach- 
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ment,  aided  by  no  small  share  of  present  vanity, 
soon  wrought  him  up  to  a  state  of  expecta- 
tion and  hope. 

Sybil's  behaviour,  when  they  met,  did  not 
quench — rather  fanned  the  flame  of  his  hopes. 
Thoughts  of  Lowry  Beauchamp  were  so  utterly 
a  bygone  thing  in  her  mind,  that  she  met  him 
with  a  quiet  civility,  which  once  would  have 
been  impossible  to  her.  She  was  too  careless 
and  indifferent  regarding  him  to  feel,  and  too 
straightforward  to  feign,  a  displeasure  that 
had  long  since  died  into  nothingness.  If  there 
was  no  encouragement,  therefore,  there  was 
nothing  to  repel ;  while  the  great  change  and 
improvement  that  had  taken  place  in  her  man- 
ners, their  increased  softness,  tranquillity,  and 
refinement,  acted  very  naturally  u  pon  his 
mind  in  the  form  of  encouragement. 

After  a  few  meetings,  therefore,  he  deter- 
termined  to  make  a  venture.  He  guessed, 
and  with  sufficient  discernment  of  character, 
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that  frankness  and  courage  were  more  likely  to 
impress  her  favourably,  than  any  of  the  more 
insinuating  ways  he  sometimes  had  practised. 

One  morning,  therefore,  having  accidentally 
discovered  the  direction  in  which  she  was 
going  to  walk,  he  proceeded  to  follow  her 
steps.  Had  Lord  Singleton  known  what  that 
day  might  bring  forth,  he  would  not  have 
gone,  as  he  did,  so  calmly  to  attend  a  distant 
railway  board.  He  had  no  idea  his  cousin 
had  determined  on  operations,  so  decisive,  and 
so  like  his  own. 

"  I  thought  I  should  find  you  in  this  direc- 
tion," Lowry  Beauchamp  said  to  Sybil,  as  they 
met.  "  Singleton  is  gone  out  for  the  day, 
and  has  left  me  to  myself" 

The  latter  part  of  the  speech  seemed  to 
explain  the  first,  and,  though  annoyed  at  his 
company,  Sybil  was  too  indifierent  really  to 
care  whether  he  accompanied  her  or  not. 

She  made  a  civil  answer,  and  they  went  on 
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together.  Before  she  had  thought  of  any- 
observation  to  make,  he  began,  suddenly — 

"  We  parted  in  anger,  Miss  Moore,  two 
years  ago — in  anger  on  your  side,  at  least, 
as  I  was  very  well  aware — and,  perhaps,  a 
just  anger.     Have  you  forgiven  me  ?" 

It  was  very  long  since  Sybil  had  considered 
the  subject,  and  she  really  did  not  know 
whether  she  had  forgiven  him  or  not.  She 
only  said, 

"  It  is  a  foolish  thing  to  go  back  to  what  is 
entirely  past  and  gone.  Do  not  let  us  speak 
of  such  things." 

*^  They  may  be  past  and  gone  to  you,  but 
they  are  not  so  to  me,  I  have  never  forgotten 
them,  or  you." 

"Mr.  Beauchamp,"  she  replied,  colouring, 
and  drawing  herself  up  haughtily,  "  such 
speeches  are  very  unwelcome  to  me.  If  once 
I  was  young  and  foolish  enough  to  listen  to 
them,  I  am  so  no  longer." 
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"  You  are  not  so  old,'^  he  said  witli  a  smile, 
^^  as  to  make  your  listening  an  unpardonable 
folly.  You  must  listen  to  me  for  my  own 
sake.  I  loved  you  in  those  by-gone  days ;  I 
love  you  still.  I  do  not  speak  in  folly,  but  in 
sober  earnest.  Nay,  listen,"  he  said,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  and  interrupting  the  inter- 
ruption which  he  saw  her  anxious  to  give.  "  I 
came  here  with  Singleton's  leave,  nay,  at  his 
invitation,  to  try  my  fate — otherwise,  even 
although  I  had  not  forgotten,  I  should  cer- 
tainly not  have  dared  to  approach  you  again. 
Formerly,  I  knew  he  did  not  approve  of  my 
feelings ;  now  he  does  so.  I  speak  with  his 
sanction.  Consider  the  subject.  Do  not  sup- 
pose I  ask,  or  hope  for  an  immediate  decision. 
I  only  ask  the  permission  to  try  to  win  you. 
Now  speak." 

He  had  been  intently  watching  her,  and  the 
change  of  colour,  the  cloud  on  her  counte- 
nance at  his  words,  did  not  escape  him.     A 
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thought  flashed  through  his  mind ;  but  like  a 
thought  that  is  not  noticed  while  another  is 
uppermost. — His  own  fate  was  uppermost  now. 

"  It  is  a  case  that  needs  no  thought,"  she 
said,  her  good  judgment,  her  better  feelings 
struggling  with  the  proud  answer  she  was  dis- 
posed to  give — pride,  not  against  him,  but 
against  the  prompter  of  his  words.  "  Thank 
you  for  having  thought  of  me  so  long ;  but  it 
is  now  and  for  ever  impossible." 

^'  You  are  very  decided  in  your  expres- 
sions," he  observed,  with  disappointment  and 
mortification. 

"  It  is  best  to  be  so.  I  only  speak  as  I  feel. 
Let  us  never  return  to  this  subject  again." 

He  walked  by  her  side  in  silence,  his  coun- 
tenance far  less  disturbed,  his  footsteps  far 
more  calm  and  subdued,  than  hers.  At  last 
he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  again,  and  said, 

"  I  think  your  decision  will  cause  Singleton 
some  regret.     I  think  he  has  thought  with 
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pleasure  of  having  a  cousin's  right  to  your  in- 
terest and  society." 

A  faint  tinge  of  red  on  her  cheek  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  marble  paleness — and  this,  again, 
by  a  deeper  glow,,  as  she  said,  at  last, 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  disappoint  Lord 
Singleton  ;  but  questions  like  these  are  too 
solemn,  and  involve  too  much  of  happiness,  for 
any  such  considerations  to  influence  in  their 
decision.     Let  us  speak  of  it  no  more." 

"We  do  not,  I  hope,  again  part  in  anger," 
he  said  after  some  moments. 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  replied  with  kindness  and 
cordiality ;  and  thankful  to  be  left  to  herself, 
she  took  the  hint  she  thought  his  words  im- 
plied, and  held  out  her  hand. 

He  left  her  in  some  perturbation  of  mind ; 
and  the  chief  part  of  the  day,  walked  about 
in  uncertainty  and  reflection.  Many  people 
struggle  with  temptations  to  the  indulgence 
of  a  bad  feeling  or  action  ;  it  is  less  common 
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to  struggle  as  he  was  doing — with  a  good  one. 
He  returned  home  still  in  uncertainty. 

When  the  young  secretary,  who  had  the 
tact  to  keep  early  hours,  had  left  Lord  Single- 
ton and  his  cousin  alone  that  evening,  the 
former  observed — "  I  think  you  are  out  of 
spirits  to-night,  Lowry.  Has  anything  par- 
ticular happened  to-day  ?" 

'^  Do  you  perceive  in  me  any  marks  of  a 
disappointed  lover  ?"  said  his  cousin,  with  a 
slight  laugh. 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Lord  Singleton, 
rising  up  in  his  chair. 

"  I  am  that  miserable  object,"  he  continued 
in  the  same  tone.  "  Miss  Moore  and  I  have 
had  an  amicable  conference  to-day,  and  we 
part  friends.  Friends — nothing  more.  She 
is  perfectly  decided  on  that  point." 

Lord  Singleton  was  sorry  for  his  cousin,  but 
no  regret  for  him,  could  make  his  communica- 
tion otherwise  than  a  relief.      Lowry's   eyes 
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were  fixed  intently  on  that  sightless  face 
which  could  be  perused  at  pleasure,  and  he 
saw  it. 

^^  I  am  sorry,"  Lord  Singleton  said,  kindly  ; 
"  but  on  such  things  the  least  said  is  the  best. 
If  she  was  decided,  you  will  not  care  long.  It 
is  only  uncertainty  that  maddens  one." 

^'  Very  true.  I  never  felt  less  mad,  and  am 
philosopher  enough  to  feel  already  that  it  is 
all  for  the  best.  One  is  worked  up  at  the 
moment  to  be  captivated  by  certain  ideas ;  but 
the  delusion  being  past,  I  believe  I  am  far 
happier  as  a  single  gentleman." 

"  That  I  doubt,"  said  Lord  Singleton,  with 
decision. 

"  You  may  doubt  it,  but  I  don't.  And  now 
let  us,  if  you  please,  change  the  subject  of  our 
discourse  from  me  to  you.  Why  don't  you 
marry  ?  Matrimony  may  be,  it  i^  a  doubtful 
point  with  me,  and  all  men  like  me — but  with 
your  position  and  your  habits,  and  in  your 
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present  state,  it  is  indispensable  to  happiness." 
^^  It  is  easy  to  say  to  me,  ^  why  don't  you 
marry  ?'  "  was  Lord  Singleton's  reply  ;  "  but 
who,  do  you  suppose,  would  like  to  be  a  nurse 
to  a  blind  man  ?" 

"  That  is  false  modesty,  my  dear  Singleton. 
You  have  advantages  enough  to  offer,  to  make 
the  situation  of  your  wife  a  very  desirable  one. 
But,  besides  this,  women  are  kind  souls,  almost 
all  of  them  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
them — a  natural  pleasure — to  alleviate  afflic- 
tions, and  cheer  life.  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  of  women,  and  though  I  have  seen  a  few 
naturally  selfish,  they  are  but  the  few.  With 
most  women — and  not  only  very  good  women 
— a  misfortune  like  yours  would  be  no  dis- 
advantage." 

"  People  speak  of  marriage  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  state,"  said  Lord  Singleton,  smiling^ 
*^  You  are  not  the  only  person  who  has  urged 
upon    me    that    a   wife    is   indispensable    to 
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my  condition — a  wife^  as  if  a  wife  were  a 
thing.  1  have  somewhere  seen  it  said,  that 
^  marriage  is  Heaven  or  hell,'  and  though  the 
words  are  forcible  enough,  they  are  not  a  bit 
too  forcible  to  express  my  opinion.  Look  at 
that  thing — a  wife — that  some  people  have, 
and  ask  yourself  if  solitude,  however  burden- 
some, is  not  better  ?'^ 

■  "  People  get  used  to  everything,"  observed 
Lowry  Beau  champ. 

^^  And  that  is  the  very  thing  I  should  dread. 
Conceive  a  man  getting  used  to  a  woman  like 
Mrs.  Horner.  How  he  must  have  lost  all 
taste  and  dignity,  and  niceness  of  feeling, 
before  he  can  get  used  to  such  a  woman  as 
his  friend  and  companion.  No !  " — He  con- 
tinued, starting  up,  and  speaking  with  his  old 
vehemence. — "  There  is  no  prayer  I  would,  in 
my  present  circumstances,  more  fervently 
pray,  than  that  I  may  be  preserved  from  the 
temptation  of  loving  unworthily." 
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"Mrs.  Horner  is  not  a  woman,"  said  his 
cousin,  laughing  :  ^'  she  is  a  genus  by  herself, 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  your  falling  into  clutches 
like  hers.  But  there  may  be  some,  even  here- 
abouts, who  might  be  very  worthy  of  being 
loved,  even  by  your  fastidious  affections.'' 

"  There  was  one  woman,"  Lord  Singleton 
said,  sadly,  "  who,  I  think,  would  have  loved 
me,  even  as  I  am,  and  who,  though  she  might 
not  be  my  first  choice,  I  could  have  loved  and 
reverenced  enough  to  submit  to  be  dependent 
upon  her.  She  is  dead.  That  was  Annette 
Beauchamp." 

'^  And  who  was  your  first  choice  ?" 

"  Now,  Lowry,''  he  said  quickly,  "  you  are 
passing  the  bounds  of  discretion.  Let  us 
leave  this  subject." 

Lowry  Beauchamp  had  one  more  struggle  to 
overcome — a  good  prompting  of  his  conscience; 
but  it  was  too  powerful,  it  overcame  him. 
Compassion  is  a  divine  gift   to  man,  which, 
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disregarded,  may  possibly  wear  its  quickness 
and  liveliness  out,  but  which,  fortunately, 
is  beyond  man's  power  entirely  to  quench. 
Compassion  for  the  affliction  of  his  cousin  was 
fast  delivering  Lowry  Beauchamp  from  his  old 
bad  feelings  of  jealousy  and  ill-will. 

^^What  did  you  think  of  Lydiard,  yester- 
day?" Lord  Singleton  inquired,  by  way  of 
leaving  the  subject — Lydiard  iJeing  the  rector 
of  Rotherham. 

"Why  should  not  Miss  Moore  do?"  was 
his  cousin's  reply.  "  She  is  not  of  the  Mrs. 
Horner  genus  ;  and  it  strikes  me  as  just  pos- 
sible, that  even  a  fastidious  man  might  pass  his 
life  happily  with  her." 

''  No,  no  ! — not  Miss  Moore,"  said  Lord 
Singleton,  shortly. 

^'  Do  you  know.  Singleton,  that  it  suggested 
itself  to  me,  to-day — one  of  those  sudden 
inspirations  one  has — that  Miss  Moore  likes 
you,  is  in  love  with  you,  or  whatever  is  the 
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discreetest    way   of  wording  such  a  delicate 
subject." 

'^No,  no  !  "  Lord  Singleton  said,  shaking  his 
head  decisively,  though  the  glow  on  his  cheek 
showed  how  little  he  heard  him  with  indif- 
ference— '^  I  don't  pretend  to  infallibihty,  but 
my  eyes  are  rather  acute  on  such  subjects, 
and  when  a  speaking  countenance,  like  Miss 
Moore's,  is  in  question,  I  may  say  I  am  cer- 
tain that  they  are  not  mistaken." 

^^  You  are  mistaken  in  this  case,"  Lord  Sin- 
gleton said,  in  the  same  short  way  '^  Depend 
upon  it,  you  are.     Say  no  more  about  it." 

"  Not  another  word.  If  men  choose  to  be 
wilful  and  obstinate,  let  them  be  so — I  dont 
care.  Let  us  change  the  subject.  What  do 
you  think  of  Lydiard  ?" 

''  It  is  not  obstinacy,  Lowry — I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you.  It  is  — — '  He 
paused  and  hesitated ;  then,  in  his  usual  frank 
way,  said — "  You  deserve  it  of  me  that  I  should 
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speak  out — it  cannot  be — one  ought  not  to  be 
too  proud  to  own  such  things — because  she  has 
refused  me." 

"  Indeed !  "  exclaimed  his  cousin,  in  extreme 
surprise.  "  She  is  a  singular  young  lady. 
When  was  that  ?" 

"  Last  year,  long  before  this  state  of  things 
— and    not    mildly — most   decisively. '^ 

^'  Then,  of  course,  my  dear  Singleton,  my 
observations  are  founded  on  wrong  premises. 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  annoyed  you  on 
such  an  unpleasant  subject.  Let  us  leave  it. 
Now  for  that  poor  man.  What  do  you  think 
of  Lydiard  ?" 

With  a  strong  effort  Lord  Singleton  banished 
his  excited  and  troubled  thoughts,  laughed, 
and  rejoined — 

"•  I  think  him  the  one  wise  and  upright 
man  that  may  be  found  in  a  thousand.  What 
was  your  impression  ?'' 

"Wisdom   and   uprightness    do   not   come 
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under  my  observations.  I  thought  him  well- 
informed  and  agreeable,  and  though  an  enthu- 
siast, not  an  unpleasant  one." 

"  If  ever  any  good  is  to  be  done  at  that 
wretched  Rotherham,"  Lord  Singleton  said, 
with  warmth,  ^^  he  is  the  man  to  do.  He 
makes  the  people  all,  from  the  red  republicans 
with  their  sharp  intellects,  to  the  poor,  sense- 
less, ragged  vagabonds,  love  him  and  fear  him  ; 
and  if  good  can  be  done,  which  in  my  despond- 
ing days  I  sometimes  doubt,  he  will  be  the 
man  to  win  them  to  good  ;  not  me,"  he  added, 
in  a  lower  voice,  '^  as  once  I  presumptuously 
supposed." 

"So  I  should  suppose,  a  Z^^tle  bit  of  a 
Jesuit." 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman, and  knows  when  to  speak  and  when 
to  be  silent.  That  is  all.  Compare  him  and 
poor  Horner.  Not  that  Horner  is  not  equally 
good.     I  will  say  that  for  him  ;  he  is  a  man 
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without  vice  in  him  ;  but  he  is  a  poor  creature, 
and  the  older  he  gets  the  more  poor  he  is. 
One  of  my  faults  that  has  no  place  for  repen- 
tance, is  his  appointment  here ;  unless  the 
Queen  is  good  enough  to  make  him  a  bishop, 
and  that  I  really  cannot  advise  her  to  do,  here 
he  is  for  life,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
But  since  I  am  become  a  poor  creature  myself, 
it  is  really  a  serious  grievance." 

When  Lord  Singleton  went  to  bed,  he 
lighted  a  candle,  as  was  his  unbroken  habit, 
unbroken  by  any  consciousness  that  his  day 
and  night  himself  he  made,  and  then  came 
back  holding  it  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  his 
cousin — 

"  I  appreciate  your  kindness  to-night, 
Lowry  ;  I  know  it  must  have  been  an  effort, 
at  least  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  so, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  to  me.  If 
it  were  not  that  there  was  a  mistake,  you 
would  have  done  me  an  inestimable  service ; 
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and  that  there  was  a  mistake,  makes  no 
difference  in  mj  sense  of  what  you  did." 

Lord  Singleton  very  little  knew  what  bad 
feehngs  against  him  had  formerly  reigned  in 
Lowry  Beauchamp's  mind,  he  could  therefore 
only  partly  guess  the  effort  of  which  he  spoke. 
Lowry  could,  and  in  the  very  novel  feeling  of 
an  approving  conscience,  he  found  a  pleasura- 
ble sensation  which  was  strange  to  him. 

^'  Don't  be  quite  certain  that  I  am  mis- 
taken," were  his  last  words.  ^'  As  I  tell  you, 
women  are  kind  souls,  and  pity  may  have 
worked  a  marvellous  change." 

"  Pity !"  Lord  Singleton  exclaimed,  with 
some  heat,  wincing  at  the  word.  It  was  not 
Sybil's  pity  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied 
to  win.  "  No,  no,"  he  added,  "  it  is  all  a  mis- 
take," and  he  walked  away  with  his  lighted 
candle  to  bed. 


Lord  Singleton  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his 
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decided  negative  to  the  possibility  of  Sybil's 
attacliment,  perfectly  sincere  in  saying  in- 
wardly, that  if  pity  was  all  that  had  worked  a 
change,  he  did  not  even  wish  to  have  it ;  and 
so  having  said  and  decided,  he  thought  he 
banished  the  subject  from  his  mind  ;  but  im- 
pressions are  made  without  the  will,  and  with 
which  the  decisions  of  the  judgment  have  no- 
thing to  do.  His  cousin's  words  took  root  in 
his  mind,  and  no  effort  could  shake  them  off. 
Their  effect  was  a  restlessness  very  much  in 
contrast  to  the  tranquil  serenity  of  mind  and 
behaviour,  which  since  his  return  home  had 
been,  as  is  most  common  with  blind  people, 
stealing  over  him  ;  a  calm,  which  if  somewhat 
sad,  was  still  a  calm.  With  his  newly- 
awakened  restlessness,  some  outward  impa- 
tience, hastiness  of  manner  and  temper  re- 
appeared. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  saying  a  wrong  thing," 
Mr.  Beauchamp  observed  one  day  to  his  wife 
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and  Sybil,  ^'  but  I  assure  you  it  gave  me  a 
feeling  of  real  pleasure  to  hear  poor  Lord  Sin- 
gleton blow  Biddulph  up  just  now,  in  his  old 
way.  Of  course  his  patience  and  gentleness  is 
most  admirable,  but  it  is  so  unlike  him,  I  could 
almost  wish  it  away.'' 

Biddulph  felt  the  same  on  the  occasion — 
"  Why  my  lord's  my  lord  again !"  he  observed, 
cheerfully,  to  Mrs.  Dawson,  when  the  sharp 
rebuke  for  some  carelessness  came  to  an  end. 

For  some  weeks  this  restlessness  of  mind 
endured.  When  in  Sybil's  presence  he  strained 
his  ears  to  catch  the  intonations  of  her  voice, 
hoping  there  to  discover  a  tone  of  repenting. 
He  longed,  till  his  blind  eyes  seemed  bursting 
with  desire,  to  observe  whether  her  eyes  turned 
with  interest  upon  him.  But  this  was  all  he 
did.  A  something  that  was  not  pride,  but  partly 
natural  temperament,  and  partly  a  desire  to 
build  no  more  barriers  between  them,  withheld 
him  from  what  is  commonly  called,  '  feeling 
his  way.' 
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At  length,  one  morning  he  said  to  himself — 
^^  Is  it  possible  that  1,  as  I  believe  a  sensible 
man,  can  torment  myself  thus,  when  certainty 
is  in  my  power ;  am  I  so  poor  and  mean  a 
creature,  that  I  cannot  bow  my  pride  to  ven- 
ture, for  what  if  lost  is  no  greater  loss,  and  if 
won,  is  a  gain  worth  all  ventures." 

The  words  were  no  sooner  said  than  the 
mist  cleared  from  his  eyes,  and  his  resolve  was 
taken. 

It  happened  that  the  day  before  this,  a 
request  had  been  made  to  him,  in  enforcing 
which  Sybil^s  name  had  been  used.  Taking 
advantage  of  this  circumstance,  he  went  boldly 
down  to  the  Cottage. 

^^  Don't  disturb  yourself,  Mrs.  Beauchamp," 
he  said,  as  he  entered,  hearing  the  quick  close 
of  Zoe's  reading-book ;  '^  I  come  to  speak  to 
Miss  Moore.  Your  friend  and  protege,  Esther 
Shepherd,"  he  continued,  turning  quickly 
towards  her  with  a  smile,  ^^  came  to  me  yes- 
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terday  to  ask  me  to  throw  down  her  house 
and  build  it  up  again,  and  backed  her  some- 
what unconscionable  request — for  the  house  is 
a  good  house — with  the  assurance  that  if  I 
did  so,  Miss  Moore  would  be  for  ever  obliged 
to  me." 

Sybil's  colour  rose,  and  with  impetuous 
warmth  (a  sudden  rise  of  temper,  which  showed 
how,  in  spite  of  trial  and  thought  and  prin- 
ciple, the  old  root,  though  decayed,  was  living 
within),  expressed  her  surprise  and  displeasure 
at  the  freedom  taken  with  her  name,  and  dis- 
claimed any  interest  in  the  matter. 

Lord  Singleton  did  not  notice  the  burst  of 
indignation,  in  truth  was  not  to  be  rebuffed  by 
it,  and  when  she  had  replied,  replied  again — 
"  I  shall  be  too  happy,  as  you  may  well  ima- 
gine, to  do  anything  that  can  give  you  plea- 
sure; and  if  poor  Esther  has  not  lost  all 
interest  in  your  eyes  by  her  misuse  of  your 
name,  will  you  walk  down  to  her  cottage  with 
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me,  and  we  will  see  if  some  satisfaction  cannot 
be  given  her.     It  is  but  a  step." 

Sybil's  pride,  though  still  living,  no  longer 
had  sole  dominion  over  her.  She  was  ashamed 
of  her  warmth,  and  after  an  instant's  hesitation 
and  embarrassment,  consented  to  accompany 
him. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  she  had  taken  his 
arm,  and  was  guiding  him  along  through  a 
copse,  which  formed  a  short  cut  to  the  cottage 
in  question. 

They  walked  along  in  silence.  Sybil's  em- 
barrassment increased.  As  he  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  speak,  she  felt  speak  she  must; 
and  casting  her  eyes  about,  framed  her  lips 
into  this  too  natural,  but  with  such  a  com- 
panion, inappropriate  remark, 

'^  I  believe  we  say  it  every  autumn,  but 
how  beautifully  the  leaves  have  faded  this 
year." 

"  Have  they  ?  "  he  replied  absently. 
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The  absent  tone  grieved  and  shamed  her ;  to 
her  quick  remembrance,  it  was  not  absent,  but 
reproachful  and  sad;  and  full  of  penitent  regret, 
she  cried,  with  unguarded  impetuosity, 

"  Forgive  me  !  " 

"  What  did  I  say  ?  what  did  you  say  ?  "  he 
asked,  startled. 

"Nothing,"  she  replied,  colouring  again 
with  shame  and  anger,  at  what  appeared  to 
be  either  indifference  to  what  she  said,  or 
unconsciousness  of  her  presence. 

They  walked  but  a  few  moments  more  in 
silence,  then  he  took  courage,  and  said, 

"  Forgive  me,  if  I  was  absent.  I  was  so. 
I  was  revolving  in  my  mind  a  question  on 
which  all  my  happiness  depends.  It  is  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Miss  Moore,  that  I 
spoke  to  you  of  an  attachment  which  I  had 
long  silently  cherished  m  my  mind.  It  was  on 
a  day  I  never  think  of  without  shame  and 
pain.     You  rejected  me  ;  and  I  said  then,  not 
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to  you  only,  but  to  my  own  heart  also,  that  I 
would  think  of  you  no  more ;  but  I  have  not 
kept  my  word.  Sybil,  I  know  what  I  am  doing 
now — I  know  what  a  heart  and  what  a  joyless 
life  it  is  I  offer  you  again.  I  can  hardly  tell 
what  it  is  that  prompts  me  to  this  act  of  daring; 
for  hope  I  have  no  grounds  to  have.  But  it 
is  done.  If  you  have  never  repented  of  what 
you  then  said,  do  not  grieve  to  give  me  pain 
by  repeating  it ; — what  has  been  long  borne  can 
be  borne  still ;  but  if  you  ever  have  repented, 
or  feel  in  yourself  that  you  could  repent, — I 
have  not  been  too  proud,  Sybil,  to  offer  you  my 
afflicted  life ;  do  not  you  be  too  proud  to  say 
that  you  will  give  me  happiness." 

^'  I  do  repent — I  have  long  repented,"  she 
cried  with  ardent,  ingenuous  frankness.  Not 
for  one  instant  would  she  keep  him  in  fear  and 
pain ;  not  for  one  instant  would  she  let  her 
pride  put  on  the  false  veil  of  a  misplaced 
modesty. 
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And  here  again,  ''  what  a  single  word  can 
do."  One,  or  but  a  few  words,  and  the  night 
was  day,  and  the  desolate  was  no  longer  alone, 
and  secrets  hid,  as  in  the  impenetrable  depths, 
came  forth  to  light. 

"  Let  no  one  ask  me  how  it  came  to  pass. 
It  seems  that  I  am  happy — that  to  me 
A  livelier  emerald  twinkles  on  the  gi*ass, 
A  purer  sapphire  melts  into  the  sea." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Summer  departs, 

The  snows  of  Winter  fall, 
Winter  glides  by. 

Then  comes  a  Spring  to  all. 
In  the  morning,  Mountains  ; 
In  the  evening.  Fountains." 

Old  Proverb. 


On  the  tenth  of  October,  Lord  Singleton  was 
married.  The  weather  was  mild  and  sunny, 
and  promised  a  short  continuance  of  its  au- 
tumnal beauty.  To  take  advantage  of  the  fast 
fading  days  of  autumn,  the  rejoicings  for  the 
marriage  took  place  four  days  afterwards. 
These  were  no  showy  or  pompous  festivities, 
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but  arose  from  a  simple  desire  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Singleton,  that  his  people  should  share 
in  his  happiness.  Beauchamp  Park  was  thrown 
open  to  all  who  chose  to  come,  and  there 
amusement  was  provided  for  the  body — sub- 
stantial comforts  for  the  appetite — and  wonders 
for  the  eye.  The  celebrations  were  to  close 
with  fire-works,  which  in  that  out-of-the-world 
district,  had  never  been  seen  before. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day.  Lord  Single- 
ton and  Sybil  wandered  out  and  mingled  with 
the  crowd.  With  intuitive  tact,  the  people 
perceived  at  once,  that  he  was  come,  like 
themselves,  to  enjoy  himself,  and  forebore  to 
greet  him  with  such  tumultuous  marks  of  plea- 
sure, as  must  have  shortly  driven  him  away. 
But  though  no  voices  shouted  their  welcome 
on  his  ear,  on  him  every  eye  was  fixed — every 
game  was  suspended,  every  conversation 
broken  up  as  he  passed;  and  as  his  steps 
moved  along,  before  and  behind  him,  every 
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head  was  uncovered  in  silent  reverence  and 
affection.  It  was  a  touching  sight,  to  see  him 
who  was  the  one  on  that  day,  from  whom  hap- 
piness flowed  ;  the  one  to  give  honour  by  his 
words  ;  the  one  on  whom  every  eye  in  homage 
was  bent ;  himself  dependent,  as  the  blind 
must  be ;  an  object  as  much  of  compassion  as 
of  honour. 

In  passing  a  group  of  the  rudest  and  fiercest 
democrats  of  the  town  of  Eotherham,  Lord 
Singleton's  greatest  opponents,  Sybil  observed, 
with  surprise,  the  same  mark  of  attention — 
namely,  the  heads,  uncovered  as  he  passed,  and 
remaining  uncovered  while  their  eyes,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  pursued  his  steps.  She 
remarked  upon  it  to  him. 

"  It  must  be  for  you,"  he  said. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  laughing,  "  they  stare  at 
me  as  a  wo»der,  but  their  attentions  are  for 
you." 

^^  Perhaps  it  is  as  you  say,"  he  said,  after  a 
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moment.  "  Perhaps  it  is  one  of  the  sweet 
uses  of  adversity,  that  it  should  be  so.  I  do 
believe  that  they,  and  all,  would  do  anything 
for  me  now.  I  must  presume  upon  it,  but 
the  more  shame  it  will  be,  if  we  do  not  do 
all  we  can  for  them ;  or  if  I,  in  my  own  hap- 
piness, allow  myself  to  forget  theirs." 

"That  will  not  be  possible,"  said  Sybil, 
smiling,  "  at  least,  if  you  do,  you  must  change 
your  nature.  Long  as  I  have  known  you — 
and  it  seems  to  me  a  lifetime — I  never  knew 
you  to  care  for  any  pleasure  that  was  only 
your  own." 

"  None  are  safe,"  he  said,  gravely.  "  I 
don't  say  it  as  a  truism,  but  feeling  it  in  my 
heart ;  and  I  less  than  any.  Is  that  Mrs. 
Horner  ?"  he  asked,  an  instant  afterwards. 

"  Yes ;  but  a  great  way  off.  How  did  you 
know  ?" 

''  I  felt  her,"  he  said,  laughing.  "  I  have 
such  a  dislike  to  that  woman,  that  she  affects 
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me  with  a  bodily  shuddering, — such  a  dislike 
that  I  never  can  lose  an  opportunity  of  being 
civil  to  her ;  so  let  us  go  to  her,  or  them,  at 
once.'' 

Mr.  Horner  had  been  visited  with  such 
extreme  agitation,  after  performing  the  mar- 
riage-service for  Lord  Singleton  and  Sybil,  that 
his  wife  had  wrung  from  him  a  confession  of 
his  former  admiration  of  Miss  Moore — a  secret 
which,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  had 
hitherto  locked  in  the  recesses  of  his  bosom. 
The  confession  had  excited  no  agreeable  feel- 
ings in  Mrs.  Horner's  mind,  and  she  had  in- 
dulged every  day  since  then — and  this  day  in 
particular — in  many  severe  and  highly  sensi- 
ble remarks  on  Sybil's  faults;  her  frivolity 
(that  is  her  beauty,  and  some  little  vanity)  ; 
and  her  want  of  steadiness  (that  is,  her  occa- 
sional excitements),  and  deviations  from  the 
regular  routine  of  conversation  and  conduct. 

In  no  sweet  mood  of  mind  she  prepared  to 
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meet  her  now;  but  her  heart,  though  bony, 
was  vulnerable ;  and  as  Sybil  came  towards 
them,  so  radiantly  beautiful,  so  touchingly 
happy,  guiding  along  her  blind  husband,  and 
yet,  while  she  guided,  evidently  leaning  on  him 
in  her  profound  admiration  and  esteem, — the 
bony  heart  melted,  and  she  received  her  with 
her  best  of  manners  and  best  of  graciousness. 
This  best  of  manners,  chiefly  consisted  in  the 
frequent  and  fluent  use  of  Sybil's  new  name  ; 
for  the  strong  minded  woman  would  have  dis- 
dained to  feel  any  difficulty  or  awkwardness  in 
so  simple  a  change. 

As  Lord  Singleton  and  his  bride  took  leave 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horner,  and  wandered  on 
down  the  park,  a  voice  behind  Mr.  Horner, 
said, 

^'  What  God  has  joined  together — I  think, 
Horner,  that  will  be  a  happy  marriage." 

It  was  Mr.  Lydiard  who  spoke. 

^'  Yes,"  Mr.  Horner  replied,  not  daring  to 
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express  all  he  felt  about  it,  lest  he  should  ex- 
press himself  too  strongly. 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  think  Lady  Single- 
ton is  well-disposed/'  observed  Mrs.  Horner, 
'^  and  I  have  no  doubt,  with  time,  she  will 
awake  to  the  responsibilities  of  her  station. '^ 

"Responsibilities!"  said  Mr.  Lydiard,  with  a 
thoughtful  sigh,  "  yes  Mrs.  Horner,  you  are 
right.  On  a  day  like  this  and  with  a  sight  like 
that,  one  is  apt  to  dream  something  too  wildly 
of  the  happiness  and  beauty  of  this  world — but 
that  word  responsibility  sets  all  right  again. 
If  they  are  honoured — the  greater  the  effort  to 
let  it  be  deserved ;  if  they  are  happy — the 
greater  the  need  that  they  who  have  gathered 
less  should  have  no  lack." 

"  Where  are  my  little  vagabonds  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed, an  instant  afterwards,  looking  round 
with  a  smile.  "  I  promised  them  a  sight  of, 
and,  if  I  could,  a  word  from,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  ;    and  happy  as  the  day  has  been, 
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they  have  never  let  me  forget  it. — Now  is  my 
time." 

He  moved  away,  and  collected  together 
twelve  little  boys,  formerly  little  vagabonds 
from  the  street  at  Rotherham,  now  under  his 
peculiar  care  and  guardianship,  growing  up 
into  as  respectable  a  class  of  little  beings  as 
could  well  be  seen.  He  called  them  to  a  race, 
and  preceded  them  down  the  smooth  green  sward 
of  the  park,  until  he  halted  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Lord  Singleton  and  Sybil.  He  then 
went  and  made  his  request;  and  while  the 
little  creatures  stared  wonderingly  on  the 
lovely  face  of  the  one,  and  the  sightless  eyes  of 
the  other,  an  impression  of  admiration  and 
compassion  was  imprinted  on  their  young 
minds,  which  never,  perhaps,  would  pass  away. 

Having  provided  themselves  for  such  occa- 
sions, a  shower  of  small  coins  were  flung  into 
the  air,  and  while  the  boys  laughed,  and 
shouted,  and  struggled.  Lord  and  Lady  Single- 
ton walked  on. 
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At  a  distance,  away  from  the  crowd,  silently 
looking  on,  stood  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
and  Zoe. 

Sybil  observed  them;  but  for  a  moment 
doubted  whether  or  not  she  should  notice  their 
presence. — Amid  all  their  sincere  rejoicing  in 
her  happiness,  and  Lord  Singleton's  hopeful 
prospects,  she  had  not  failed  to  perceive  that 
the  traces  of  silent  tears  were  more  frequent 
than  ever.  Yet  after  an  instant's  thought,  she 
felt  that  what  was  kindest,  was  also  best,  and 
since  others  had  been  noticed,  it  would  not 
have  been  what  was  kindest  to  pass  them  by. 

The  interview,  however,  though  warm,  was 
short.  The  traces — and  almost  more  than 
traces — of  tears  were  there  this  day,  heavy 
look  about  the  eyes,  and  tremulous  movements 
around  the  lips — and  after  a  few  words,  and 
a  request  that  Zoe  might  be  allowed  to  sleep 
at  the  Park,  for  a  better  enjoyment  of  the 
fireworks,  again  they  wandered  on. 
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"  I  know  they  suffer  to-day/'  Sybil  said  to 
Lord  Singleton.  "•  For  many,  many  years 
such  a  time  as  this  must  have  haunted  their 
minds,  only  with  another  name  joined  to  yours. 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise." 

"I  hope,"  Lord  Singleton  sadly  replied, 
"  that  an  error  of  judgment  is  not  visited  upon 
us  like  an  error  of  intention.  If  it  were  so, 
little  indeed  of  happiness  would  be  mine.  I 
shrink  now  from  the  remembrance  of  the  suf- 
fering which  I,  in  very  thoughtlessness  must 
have  caused  Poor  Annette  !  " 

"  Poor  Annette ! "  Sybil  as  sadly  said. 
"  When  this  life  seems  to  me  too,  too  happy — 
when,  as  now,  I  am  disposed  to  look  on  it  as 
an  enchanted  land — then  I  must  turn  my  eyes 
to  her  grave,  and  remember  her  blighted  hap- 
piness. Why — oh !  why  am  I  so  unspeakably 
blest,  while  she  — so  far  more  worthy  of  it — 
was  denied  a  blessing?  May  God  make  me 
worthy  of  what  I  have  !  " 
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Her  voice  kindled  and  her  cheek  flushed  as 
she  spoke.  Lord  Singleton  could  feel,  as  he 
heard  the  tones  of  her  voice,  what  the  glowing 
beauty  of  her  upraised  face  must  be ;  and 
while  he  turned  his  sightless  eyes  downward, 
he  murmured — "  Oh,  Sybil !  to  think  I  shall 
never  see  you !  " 


THE   END. 
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"  Mr.  Disraeli's  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  departed  friend  is  as  graceful  and  as 
touching  as  it  is  accurate  and  impartial.  No  one  of  Lord  George  Bentinck's  colleagues 
could  have  been  selected,  who,  from  his  high  literary  attainments,  his  personal  intimacy,  and 
party  associations,  would  have  done  such  complete  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  friend  and 
Parliamentary  associate.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  here  presented  us  with  the  very  type  and  embodi- 
ment of  what  history  should  be.  His  sketch  of  the  condition  of  parties  is  seasoned  with 
some  of  those  piquant  personal  episodes  of  party  manceuvres  and  private  intrigues,  in  the 
author's  happiest  and  most  captivating  vein,  which  convert  the  dry  details  of  politics  into  a 
sparkling  and  agreeable  narrative."— irorm'Wjg'  Herald. 


LORD  PALMERSTON'S  OPINIONS  AND  POLICY;  AS 

Minister,  Diplomatist,  and  Statesman,  during  more  than  Forty  Years 
of  Public  Life.     1  vol.  8vo  with  Portrait,  12s. 

"  This  work  ought  to  have  a  place  in  every  political  library.  It  gives  a  complete  view 
of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  by  which  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  dictated  as 
a  diplomatist  and  statesman." — Chronicle. 

"  This  is  a  remarkable  and  seasonable  publication  ;  but  it  is  something  more— it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  historical  treasures  of  our  country  during  more  than  forty  of  the 
most  memorable  years  of  our  annals.  We  earnestly  recommend  the  volume  to  general 
uerusal." — Standard 


HISTORY   AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT   AND   CABINETS  OF 

GEORGE  THE  THIRD,  From  Original  Family  Documents.  By 
the  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM  AND  CHANDOS,  K.G.,  &c.  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Volumes,  comprising  the  period  from  1800  to  1810, 
and  completing  this  important  work.     8vo.,  with  Portraits.    30s.  bound. 


From  thk  Times. — "These  volumes  consist  in  the  main,  of  letters  written  by  the  two 
brothers.  Lord  Grenville,  and  Mr.  T.  Grenville,  to  their  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  for  his  information  as  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time.  In  the  two 
former  volumes  a  great  amount  of  curious  gossip,  and  of  valuable  information,  was 
contained  relative  to  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  ths  King's  illness  in  1788, 
and  the  early  period  of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France.  Volumes  3  and  4  take  up  the 
tale  where  volumes  1  and  2  had  left  it ;  and  herein  we  find  a  connected  narrative  of  the 
many  Stirling  historical  events  which  occurred  between  1800,  when  Lord  Grenville  and 
Talleyrand  were  in  correspondence  respecting  Bonaparte's  proposals  for  peace,  until  the 
return  of  the  King's  malady  in  1810  and  the  debates  in  Parliament  relative  to  the  regency. 
The  present  collection  is  more  valuable  than  the  last,  inasmuch  as  Lord  Grenville,  having 
attained  higher  dignity  and  experience,  is  a  more  dispassionate  observer  of  passing  events. 
Whoever  would  desire  to  read  the  running  comments  of  so  eminent  and  well  informed  a 
man  as  Lord  Grenville  upon  a  decade  so  interesting  as  that  of  1800—10,  would  do  well  to 
consult  these  volumes.  Lord  Grenville  was  certainly  among  the  most  far-sighted  men  of 
his  time;  and  to  him,  from  the  first,  belongs  the  credit  of  appreciating  truly  Napoleon 
Bonaparte's  position  and  designs.  He  did  so  even  to  a  higher  degree  than  Pitt ;  and  it  is 
most  remarkable  how  far  his  predictions  have  been  verified  by  the  event,  even  when 
submitted  to  the  sharp  test  of  the  judgment  of  posterity.  The  principal  points  on  which 
light  is  thrown  by  the  present  correspondence  are,  the  negociations  before  and  after  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  until  the  time  of  its  rupture — the  true  character  of  Aridington's  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  relations  between  'The  Doctor'  and  Pitt— the  formation  of  the  Pitt  and 
Sidmouth  Cabinet,  when  the  King's  prejudices  against  Charles  Fox  were  found  to  be  insur- 
mountable— the  Grenville  and  Fox  short  Administration— the  Duke  of  Portland's  Cabinet — 
the  expedition  to  Portugal,  with  its  climax  at  Cintra— the  Duke  of  York's  scandal  with  Mrs, 
Clarke — Sir  John  Moore's  retreat,  with  the  earlier  Spanish  campaigns  of  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley,  and,  finally,  the  disastrous  Walcheren  affair.  There  is  much  curious  matter  inter- 
posed in  the  shape  oi precis  upon  the  situation  of  affairs  written  from  time  to  time  by  Lord 
Grenville  liimself ;  and  perhaps  still  more  curious  reports  made  to  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham by  a   certain  ,  whose  name  remains    a  mystery,  btit  who  seems  to  have  been 

tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  arcuna  imperii  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There 
is  much  in  these  volumes  which  well  deserves  perusal.  There  is  a  portion  of  their  contents 
which  possesses  nearly  as  high  a  claim  upon  our  instant  and  careful  consideration  as  the 
Minutes  of  the  Sebastopol  Committee." 

From  the  Athenaeum. — "  The  present  volumes  exhibit  the  same  features  as  the  former 
portion  of  the  series.  The  general  reader  is  entertained,  and  the  reader  for  historical 
purposes  is  enlightened.  Of  their  value  and  importance,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions. 
There  are  abundant  revelations  of  interest  to  arrest  attention  in  many  of  these  papers.  On 
the  characters  of  George  the  Fourth  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  there  are  some  very 
valuable  letters.  In  Court  scandals,  the  affairs  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  Clarke  are 
brought  under  notice;  and  in  what  we  may  designate  as  public  scandals,  the  '  horrors  of 
routine'  receive  abundant  illustrations  in  the  letters  about  the  Walcheren  Expedition, 
aud  on  the  Peninsular  War.  Our  extracts  sufficiently  show  the  high  interest  belonging  to 
these  volumes." 


HURST   AND   BLACKETT  S   NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS    AND    CORRESPONDANCE    OF    MAJOR 

GENERAL  SIR  W.  NOTT,  G.C.B.,  Commander  of  the  Army  of  Can- 

DAHAR  AND  EnVOY  AT  THE  CoURT  OF  LuCKNOW.   EdITED  BY  J.  H. 

STOCQUELER,  Esa.,  at  the  request  of  the  Daughters  of  the  late  General, 
from  Private  Papers  and  Official  Documents  in  their  possession.  2  vols. 
8vo.,  v^ith  Portrait.     28s.  bound. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  books  that  can  ever  claim  a  permanent  place 
in  a  British  library." — Standard. 

"  These  highly  interesting  volumes  give  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  India 
and  an  admirable  portrait  of  a  most  distinguished  officer." — John  Bull. 

"  These  Memoirs  with  the  Correspondence  included  in  them  will  do  that  justice  to  the 
part  played  by  Sir  W.  Nott  in  the  AflFghan  war,  which  it  is  undeniable  preceding  works  have 
failed  to  do."— AthetKEum, 

"These  memoirs  of  General  Nott,  whom  the  editor  very  justly  describes  as  a  'model 
officer,'  have  been  given  to  the  world  at  the  instigation  of  the  hero's  surviving  daughters.  A 
more  graceful  tribute  of  dutiful  afifection  to  the  memory  of  a  departed  parent  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name.  It  is  at  once  a  graphic  picture  of  the  soldier's  career,  and  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  his  fame.  The  work  issues  from  the  press  at  a  very  fortunate  moment.  The  liie  of 
an  officer  who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Wellington,  making  the  Despatches  of  that 
illustrious  warrior  his  continual  study,  will  be  welcomed  by  many  an  aspirant  for  military 
renown  at  this  exciting  crisis.  The  volumes  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  biographical 
stoves  of  the  age.  To  the  young  soldier,  in  particular,  they  will  form  a  most  valuable  guidf, 
worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Despatches  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington. "—i)/e5se?ij^er. 

"  When  the  late  General  Nott  died,  the  *  Quarterly  Review'  expressed  a  hope  that  some 
means  would  be  taken  for  giving  publicity  to  his  private  letters  and  official  correspondence, 
because  they  so  completely  illustrated  his  high  and  chivalrous  character,  while  a  memoir  of 
bis  life  would  hold  out  so  admirable  a  lesson  to  British  statesmen,  and  so  good  an  example  to 
young  officers.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  find  that,  under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr, 
Stocqueler,  the  whole  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  general's  correspondence  has  just 
been  published  in  two  handsome  volumes,  which  comprise  also  a  most  interesting  memoir  of 
the  gallant  hero  of  Candahar,  giving  a  complete  account  of  the  stirring  campaign  in  AffgLan- 
istan,  and  throwing  much  light  upon  many  important  points  hitherto  left  in  obscurity.  The 
work  will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by  all — more  particularly  by  military  readers  and  those  in- 
terested in  our  Indian  dominions." — Globe. 

"A  biography  of  a  first-rate  soldier,  and  a  highly  honourable  man.  The  book  will  often  be 
appealed  to  as  a  standard  authority.  A  valuable  and  most  authentic  addition  Is  here 
furnished  to  the  true  history  of  transactions  which  will  ever  hold  a  prominent  place  i  the 
annals  of  our  Indian  rule." — Dublin  University  Mag. 

"  We  know  not  a  book  after  the  Wellington  Despatches,  more  deserving  of  the  study  of 
a  young  officer.  It  might  be  made  one  of  the  standard  manuals  of  military  education." — 
Literary  Gazette. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  records  of  military  life  that  we  possess,  and 
a  genuine  memorial  of  one  who  has  achieved  a  right  to  be  reckoned  among  England's  greatest 
men." — Daily  News. 


NARRATIVE  OF  A  RESIDENCE  AT  NEPAUL.    BY 

CAPTAIN   THOMAS    SMITH,  late  Assistant  Political-Resident  at 
IS'EPAUL.     2  vols,  post  Svo.     21  s. 

•'  No  man  could  be  better  qualified  to  describe  Nepaul  than  Captain  Smith ;  and  his 
ooncise,  but  clear  and  graphic  account  of  its  history,  its  natural  productions,  its  laws  and 
customs,  and  the  character  of  its  warlike  inhabitants,  is  very  agreeable  and  instructive 
reading.  A  separate  chapter,  not  the  least  entertaining  in  the  book,  is  devoted  to  anecdotes 
«f  thi-  Nepaulese  mission,  of  whom,  and  of  their  visit  to  Europe,  many  remarkable  stories 
*re  told."— Post, 


HISTORY   AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


MY  EXILE.    BY  ALEXANDER    HERZEN.     2  Vols. 

post  8vo.  21s.  bound. 

"  From  these  admirable  memoirs  the  reader  may  derive  a  clear  idea  of  Russian  political 
society,  fllr.  Herzen's  narrative,  ably  and  unaffectedly  written,  and  undoubtedly  authentic,  is 
indeed  superior  in  Interest  to  nine-tenths  of  the  existing  works  on  Russia." — Athenaeum. 

"The  author  of  these  memoirs  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  his  nation. 
A  politician  and  historian,  he  scarcely  reached  manhood  before  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
feared  and  persecuted  him  as  an  enemy.  He  was  twice  arrested,  twice  exiled.  In  a  moment 
of  incautious  compliance  the  Emperor  granted  to  Herzen  a  passport  out  of  Russia;  and  he 
migrated  to  London.  In  this  English  version  of  his  memoirs,  he  presents  a  highly 
csharacteristic  view  of  Russian  official  society,  interspersed  with  sketches  of  rural  life, 
episodes  of  picturesque  adventures,  and  fragments  of  serious  spticulation.  The  volumes,  as 
resenting  the  experiences  of  a  patriotic  and  intellectual  Russian  in  conflict  with  his 
Government,  contain  all  the  sources  of  popularity;  they  sparkle  with  clear  thoughts  and 
keen  allusions;  they  are  severe,  they  are  ironical;  they  abound  in  illustrations  and  inci- 
dents, free  portraits  of  Imperial  dignities,  and  satire  upon  institutions.  We  gain  from  this 
narrative  of  persecution  and  exile  a  better  idea  of  the  governing  system  in  Russia,  than  from 
any  previous  v.-ork.     It  is  rich  in  curions  and  authentic  detail." — The  Leader. 

"  In  these  memoirs,  more  charming  and  varied  than  those  of  Silvio  Pellico,  Mr.  Herzen 
narrates  the  most  adventurous  episodes  of  his  life.  Thrown  into  contact  with  a  succession  of 
strange  characters — soldiers,  police,  government  functionaries,  high  and  low— he  was  enabled 
to  obtain  a  close  view  of  the  absolute  system.  He  saw  its  workings  in  the  secret  departments, 
detected  its  impostures,  was  witness  to  its  corruptions,  and  estimated  the  morality  possible 
under  such  a  despotism.  Strict  as  to  facts,  but  dramatic  as  a  narrator,  Mr.  HerztJn  realises  with 
more  effect  than  any  previous  writer,  the  social  and  official  life  of  Russia.  For  this  alone  his 
volumes  would  possess  a  rare  and  durable  interest.  But  they  have  other  popular  claims  ; 
they  are  replete  with  anecdotes,  with  picturesque  scenes,  and  curious  sketches  of  life." — 
Sunday  Times. 


TURKEY:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS;  FROM 

THE  JOURNALS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SIR  JAMES  PORTEE, 
Fifteen  Years  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  continued  to  the  Present  Time, 
with  a  Memoir  of  Sir  James  Porter,  by  his  Grandson,  SIR  GEORGE 
LARPENT,  Bart.     2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations.     30s.  bound. 

"  These  volumes  are  of  an  authentic  character  and  enduring  Interest." — Aihenaum. 

"This  book  forms  a  very  valuable  repertory  of  information  in  regard  to  the  past  and 
present  state  of  Turkey.  Altogether  the  information  is  completely  gievn,  and  for  all  pur- 
poses of  reference  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  in  the  East,  the  book  will  be 
valuable." — Examiner. 

"This  highly  interesting  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  volume,  after  a  memoir 
of  Sir  James  Porter,  proceeds  to  give  a  general  description  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  its 
natural  and  industrial  productions,  and  its  commerce,  a  sketch  of  its  history  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Europe  to  the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmud  II.,  and  an  account  of  tlie  religion  and 
the  civil  institutions  of  the  Turks,  and  of  their  manners  and  customs,  chiefly  from  the 
data  supplied  by  the  papers  of  Sir  James  Porter.  In  the  second  volume  we  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  Turkey  as  it  is  ;  the  religious  and  civil  government  of  Turkey,  its  Legislature, 
the  state  of  education  in  the  Empire,  its  finances,  its  military  and  naval  strength,  and  the 
social  condition  o(  the  Turks,  are  all  in  succession  brought  under  review.  The  work  gives  a  fuller 
and  more  life-like  picture  of  the  present  state  ot  the  Ottoman  Empire,  than  any  other  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted." — John  Bull. 


HURST   AND   BLACKETT's   NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  DE  MEDICIS,   QUEEN  OF 

FRANCE,  Consort  of  Henry  IV.,  and  Regent  under  Louis  XIII. 
By  MISS  PARDOE,  Author  of  "Louis  XIV,  and  the  Court  of  France,  in 
the  17th  Century,"  &c.'  Second  Edition.  3  large  vols.  8vo.  with  fine 
Portraits. 

"  A  fascinatintr  book.  The  history  of  such  a  woman  as  the  beautiful,  impulsive,  earnest, 
and  affectionate  Marie  de  Medicis  could  only  be  done  justice  to  by  a  female  pen,  impelled  by 
all  the  sympathies  of  womanhood,  but  strengthened  by  an  erudition  by  which  it  is  not  in 
every  case  accompanied.  In  Miss  Pardoe  the  unfortunate  Queen  has  found  both  these 
requisites,  and  the  result  has  been  a  biography  combining  the  attractiveness  of  romance  with 
the  reliableness  of  history,  and  which,  taking  a  place  midway  between  the  '  frescoed  galleries  ' 
of  Thierry,  and  the  '  philosophic  watch-tower  of  Guizot,'  has  all  the  pictorial  brilliancy  of 
the  one,  with  much  of  the  reflective  speculation  of  the  other." — Daily  News. 

"  A  work  of  high  literary  and  historical  merit.  Rarely  have  the  strange  vicissitudes  of 
romance  been  more  intimately  blended  with  the  facts  of  real  history  than  in  the  life  of  Marie 
de  Medicis;  nor  has  the  dilficult  problem  of  combining  with  the  fidelity  of  biography  the 
graphic  power  of  dratnatic  delineation  been  often  more  successfully  solved  than  by  the 
talented  author  of  the  volumes  before  us.  As  a  personal  narrative.  Miss  Pardoe's  admirable 
biography  possesses  the  most  absorbing  and  constantly  sustained  interest ;  as  a  historical 
record  of  the  events  of  which  it  treats,  its  merit  is  of  no  ordinary  description." — 
John  Bull. 

MEMOIES    OF    THE   BAEONESS    D'OBEEKIECH, 

Illustrative  of  the  Secret  History  of  the  Courts  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Germany.  Written  by  HERSELF,  and  Edited  by  Her 
Grandson,  the  COUNT  DE  MONTBRISON.     3  vols,  post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

The  Baroness  d'Oberkirch  being  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
wife  of  Paul  L,  and  the  confidential  companion  of  tbe  Duchess  of  Bourbon,  her 
facilities  for  obtaining  information  respecting  the  most  private  affairs  of  the 
principal  Courts  of  Europe,  render  her  Meraohs  unrivalled  as  a  book  of  interest- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  royal,  noble  and  other  celebrated  individuals  who  floui'ished 
on  the  continent  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Araang  the  royal  per- 
sonages introduced  to  the  reader  in  this  work,  are  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Philip  Egalite,  and  all  the  Princes  of  France  then  living — Peter  the  Great,  the 
Empress  Catherine,  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  his  sons  Constantine  and  Alexander, 
of  Russia — Frederick  the  Great  and  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia — the  Emperor 
Joseph  ir.  of  Austria — Gustavus  III,  of  Sweden — Princess  Christina  of  Saxony 
— Sobieski,  and  Czartoriski  of  Poland — and  the  Princes  of  Brunswick  and 
Wurtemburg.  Among  the  most  remarkable  peisons  are  the  Princes  and 
Princesses  de  Lamballe,  de  Ligne  and  Galitzin — the  Dukes  and  Duchesses  de 
Choiseul,  de  Mazarin,  de  Boufflers,  de  la  Valliere,  de  Guiche,  de  Penthievre,  and 
de  Polignac — Cardinal  de  Rohan,  Marshals  Biron  and  d'Harcourt,  Count  de 
Staremberg,  Baroness  de  Krudener,  Madame  Geoffrin,  Talleyrand,  Mirabeau,  and 
Necker — with  Count  Cagliostrc,  Mesmer,  Vestris,  and  Madame  Mara;  and  the 
work  also  includes  such  literary  celebrities  as  Voltaire,  Condorcet,  de  la  Harpe, 
de  Beaumarchais,  Rousseau,  Lavater,  Bernouilli,  Raynal,  de  I'Epee,  Huber, 
Gothe,  Wieland,  Malesherbes,  Marmontel,  de  Stael  and  de  Genlis ;  with  some 
singular  disclosures  respecting  those  celebrated  Englishwomen,  Elizabeth  Chud- 
leigh.  Duchess  of  Kingston,  and  Lady  Craven,  Margravine  of  Anspach. 

"A  keen  observer,  and  by  position  thrown  in  the  hii'h  places  of  the  world,  the 
Baroness  d'Oberkirch  was  the  very  woman  to  write  Memoirs  that  would  interest  future 
generations.  We  commend  these  volumes  most  heartily  to  every  reader.  They  are  a 
perfect  magazine  of  pleasant  anecdotes  and  interesting  characteristic  things.  We  lay 
down  these  charming  volumes  with  regret.  They  will  entertain  the  most  fastidious 
readers,  and  instruct  the  most  informed."— ^.rawjmer. 


HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY. 


THE  LIFE  OF   JEANNE  D'ALBRET,   QUEEN  OF 

NAVARRE,  from  numerous  original  sources,  including  MS.  Documents  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  and  the  Archives  Espagnoles  de  Simancas.  By 
MISS  FREER,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Marguerite  D'Angouleme."  2  vols, 
with  Portrait,  21s.  bound. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 


"  Miss  Freer  has  done  wisely  to  follow  up  her  '  Life  of  Marguerite  D'Angouleme  '  with 
a  life  of  Marguerite's  celebrated  daughter  Jeanne,  Queen  of  Navarre.  The  latter  was,  in 
truth,  a  remarkable  woman  in  an  age  distinguished  for  remarkable  women,  and  towers  above 
all  her  contemporaries,  Elizabeth  of  England  not  excepted.  Born  in  1528,  Jeanne  became 
Queen  of  Navarre  on  the  death  of  her  father,  in  1555,  and  reigned  with  great  distinction 
and  honour  till  her  death,  in  1572.  Jeanne's  position  and  character  are  well  portrayed  by 
Miss  Freer.  The  qualities  for  which  she  was  remarkable  are  noted  without  exaggeration — 
her  fearless  truthfulness,  her  rectitude,  her  passionate  love  of  justice,  her  sagacity  and 
solidity  of  understanding.  Throughout  the  work,  Jeanne,  of  course,  occupies  the  centre; 
hut  various  celebrated  characters  grouped  around  her  are  more  or  less  fully  sketched.  Among 
these  are  Elizabeth  of  England,  Mary  of  Guise,  Catherine  de  Medici,  Francis  I.,  Charles  IX., 
Conde,  the  Duke  of  Guise.,  and  Jeanne's  own  son,  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri 
Quatre.  The  great  political  and  religious  questions  that  agitated  France  are  not  overlooked, 
but  they  do  not  encroach  upon  the  space  which  in  works  like  the  present  is  better  occupied 
with  details,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  m.anners,  character,  and  life  of  the  principal  persons 
in  the  narrative.  In  combining  general  historical  views  with  such  details.  Miss  Freer  has 
been  in  the  present  volumes  singularly  successful"— il/or7?fHg'  Herald. 

"  The  life  of  the  mother  of  Henry  the  IV.,  the  excellent  Queen  of  Navarre,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  of  the  history  of  the  struggles  between  Romanism  and  the  Refor- 
mation in  France.  The  difficulties  with  which  she  had  to  contend  throughout  her  eventful 
career,  and  the  virtues  she  displayed  under  her  many  trials,  would  secure  for  her  a  distin- 
guished place  in  history,  independently  of  the  celebrity  which  she  deserves  from  her  having 
been  the  mother  of  the  best,  and  one  of  the  greatest  Kings  of  France.  The  task  of  bringing 
forward  her  claims  to  the  admiration  of  posterity  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands 
than  those  of  Miss  Freer,  the  able  biographer  of  her  mother,  Marguerite  D'Angouleme."— 
JoJin  Bull. 

"  We  consider  Jeanne  D'Albret  one  of  the  greatest  women  that  ever  lived.  She  was  the 
greatest  Queen  of  her  time,  not  excepting  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  ally  and  contemporary; 
unsurpassed  as  a  politician,  a  stateswoman,  and  military  chief ;  fertile  in  resources,  far-seeing, 
determined,  trusting  to  the  justice  of  her  cause  in  God,  whom  she  worshipped  according  to 
the  Bible,  a  good  wife,  a  tender  and  wise  mother,  and  faithful  friend.  Her  life  and  all  the 
exciting  circumstances  connected  with  it  have  been  most  ably  recorded  by  Miss  Freer;  and  in 
doing  so  she  has  displayed  researches  into  authorities,  edited  and  inedited,  equal  to  that  of 
Gibbon;  has  made  judicious  and  impartial  use  of  them,  and  has  given  us  in  the  biography 
of  a  woman  whose  greatness  was  not  tarnished  by  a  fault,  a  history  of  a  very  eventful  period 
of  the  Reformation  in  France— Observer. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  ])lcasure,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
it  to  general  perusal.  It  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  industry  and  ability  of  Miss  Freer. 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  her  story  of  the  troubled  life  of  Jeanne  D'Albret,  and 
the  narrative  is  as  trustworthy  as  it  is  attractive.  We  are  sure  that  it  will  meet  with  as 
favourable  a  reception  as  that  which  was  accorded  to  the  Life  of  Marguerite  D'Angouleme."- 
Morning  Post, 
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THE  OLD  COURT  SUBURB;  OR.  MEMORIALS  OF 

KENSINGTON;    Regal,    Critical,    and    Anecdotical.      By  LEIGH 
HUNT.     Second  Edition.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s.  elegantly  bound. 

"A  delightful  book,  of  which  the  charm  begins  at  the  the  first  line  on  the  first  page, for 
full  of  quaint  and  pleasant  memories  is  the  phrase  that  is  its  title — 'The  Old  Court  Suburb.' 
Very  full,  too,  both  of  quaint  and  pleasant  memories  is  the  line  that  designates  the  author. 
It  is  the  name  of  the  most  cheerful  of  chroniclers,  the  bestof  remembrancers  of  good  things, 
the  most  polished  and  entertaining  of  educated  gossips.  'The  Old  Court  Suburb'  is  a  work 
that  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers,  and  most  welcome  to  those  who  have  a  love  for  the  best 
kinds  of  reading." — Examiner. 

"  Under  the  quaint  title  of  'The  Old  Court  Suburb,'  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  gossips  pleasantly, 
spiritedly,  and  at  large,  over  all  that  is  of  interest  in  Kensington  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
subject  is  happily  chosen,  for  Kensington  comprises  in  it  more  of  antiquarian  and  literary- 
interest  than  any  other  spot  in  London.  It  is  precisely  the  kind  of  book  to  be  pored  over  by 
the  sea-side  or  fire-side,  where  the  reader  can  transport  himself,  assisted  by  the  poetic  fancy 
of  Mr.  Hunt,  to  the  company  of  the  wits  and  beauties  of  past  generations.  We  very  warmly 
recommend  these  pleasant  volumes  to  the  attention  of  our  readers." — Chronicle. 

"A  more  agreeable  and  entertaining  book  has  not  been  published  since  Boswell  produced 
his  reminiscences  of  Johnson." — Observer, 


MEMOIRS  OF  JOEN  ABERNETHY,  F.R.S.    WITH  A 

View  of  his  Writings,  Lectures,  axd  Character.  By  GEORGE 
MACILWAIN,  F.R.C.S.,  author  of  "  Medicine  and  Surgery  One  Inductive 
Science,"  &c.     Second  Edition.     2  vols.,  post  8vo.,  with  Portraits,  21s. 

"These  memoirs  convey  a  graphic,  and,  we  believe,  faithful  picture  of  the  celebrated 
John  Abernethy.  The  volumes  are  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  will  afford  to  the  genera! 
reader  much  instruction  and  entertainment." — Herald, 


THE  LITERATURE  AND  ROMANCE  OF  NORTHERN 

EUROPE ;  constituting  a  complete  History  of  the  Literature  of  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Iceland,  with  copious  Specimens  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Histories,  Romances,  and  Popular  Legends  and  Tales,  old  Chivalrous 
Ballads,  Tragic  and  Comic  Dramas,  National  Songs,  Novels  and  Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  the  Present  Day.  By  WILLIAM  and  MARY  HOWITT.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  21s. 

'•  A  most  charming  and  valuable  work,  by  means  of  which  the  great  majority  of  the  reading 
public  will  be,  for  the  first  time,  made  acquainted  with  the  rich  stores  of  intelltctual  wealth 
long  garnered  in  the  literature  and  beautiful  romance  of  Northern  Europe.  The  songs  and 
ballads  are  translated  with  exquisite  poetic  beauty." — Su?i. 


RULE    AND    MISRULE    OF    TitE    ENGLISH    IN 

AMERICA.     By  the  Author  of  "  SAM  SLICK."     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  We  conceive  this  work  to  be  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  important  Judge  Haliburton 
has  ever  written.  While  teeming  with  interest,  moral  and  historical,  to  the  general  reader, 
It  equally  constitutes  a  philosophical  study  for  the  politician  and  statesman.  It  will  be  found 
to  let  in  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  actual  origin,  formation,  and  progress  of  the  republic  of 
the  United  States.". — Naval  and  Military  Gazette. 
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THE     JOURNALS     AND     CORIIESPONDENCE    OF 

GENERAL  SIR  HARRY  CALVERT,  Bart.,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H.,  Ad- 
jutant-General  of  the  forces  under  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York, 
comprising  the  Campaigns  in  Flanders  and  Holland  in  1793-94;  with  an 
Appendix  containing  His  Plans  for  the  Defence  of  the  Country  in  case  of 
Invasion.  Edited  by  His  Son,  SIR  HARRY  VERNEY,  Bart.  1  vol.  royal 
8vo.,  with  large  maps,  14s. 

"  Both  the  journals  and  letters  of  Capt.  Calvert  are  full  of  interest.  The  letters,  in 
particular,  are  entitled  to  much  praise.  Not  too  long,  easy,  graceful,  not  without  wit,  and 
everywhere  marked  by  good  sense  and  good  taste— the  series  addressed  by  Capt.  Calvert  to 
his  sister  are  literary  compositions  of  no  common  order.  With  the  best  means  of  observing 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  with  his  faculties  of  judgment  exercised  and  strengthened  by 
experience — a  quick  eye,  a  placid  temper,  and  a  natural  aptitude  for  language  rendered 
Capt.  Calvert  in  many  respects  a  model  of  a  military  critic.  Sir  Harry  Verney  has  per- 
formed his  duties  of  editor  very  well.  The  book  is  creditable  to  all  parties  concerned  in  its 
prod\ictioD."—Atkenceum. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF    MY    MILITARY   LIFE.    BY 

COLONEL  LANDMANN,  Late  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers, 
Author  of  "Adventures  and  Recollections."     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  Much  as  has  been  written  of  late  years  about  war  and  Wellington,  we  know  of  nothing 
that  contains  so  striking  a  picture  of  the  march  and  the  battle  as  seen  by  an  individual,  or  so 
close  and  homely  a  sketch  of  the  Great  Captain  in  the  outset  of  the  European  career  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley." — Spectator. 

*'  The  deser\'ed  popularity  with  which  the  previous  volumes  of  Colonel  Landmann's 
adventures  were  received  will  be  increased  by  the  present  portion  of  these  interesting  and 
amusing  records  of  a  long  life  passed  in  active  and  arduous  service.  The  Colonel's 
shrewdness  of  observation  renders  his  sketches  of  character  highly  amasiag."— Britannia. 

COLONEL  LANDMANN'S  ADVENTURES  AND  Re- 
collections.   2  vols,  post  8vo.    21s. 

"  Among  the  anecdotes  in  this  work  will  be  found  notices  of  King  George  III.,  the  Dukes 
of  Kent,  Cumberland,  Cambridge,  Clarence,  and  Richmond,  the  Princess  Augusta,  General 
Garth,  Sir  Harry  Mildmay,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Lord  Heath- 
field,  Captain  Grose,  &c.  The  volumes  abound  in  interesting  matter.  The  anecdotes  are 
one  and  all  amusing." — Observer. 

"These  'Adventures  and  Recollections'  are  those  of  a  gentleman  whose  birth  and 
profession  gave  him  facilities  of  access  to  distinguished  society.  Colonel  Laudmann  writes 
so  agreeably  that  we  have  little  doubt  that  his  volumes  will  be  acceptable." — Athenceum. 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE  CONNAUGHT    RANGERS. 

Second   Series.     By    WILLIAM     GRATTAN,   Esa.,  late  Lieutenant 

CONNAUGHT  RaNGERS.       2  VOlS.      21s. 

"In  this  second-series  of  the  adventures  of  this  famous  regiment,  the  author  extends 
his  narrative  from  the  first  formation  of  the  gallant  8Bth  up  to  the  occupation  of  Paris.  All 
the  battles,  sieges,  and  skirmishes,  in  which  the  regiment  took  part,  are  described.  Th*> 
volumes  are  interwoven  with  original  anecdotes  that  give  a  freshness  and  si)irit  to  the  whole. 
The  stories,  and  the  sketches  of  society  and  manners,  with  the  anecdotes  of  the  celebrities  of 
the  time,  are  told  in  an  agreeable  and  unaffected  manner.  The  work  bears  all  the  character, 
wtics  of  3  soldier's  straightforward  and  entertaining  narrative." — Sunday  Times. 
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PAINTING  AND    CELEBEATED    PAINTERS,    AN- 

CIENT  and  MODERN  ;  including  Historical  and  Critical  Notices  of  the 
Schools  of  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  Edited  by 
LADYJERVIS.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     2is. 

"  This  book  is  designed  to  give  to  the  general  public  a  popular  knowledge  of  the  History 
of  Painting  and  the  characters  of  Painters,  with  especial  reference  to  the  most  prominent 
among  those  of  their  works  which  are  to  be  seen  in  English  galleries.  It  is  pleasantly  written 
with  the  intention  of  serving  a  useful  purpose.  It  succeeds  in  its  design,  and  will  be  of  real 
use  to  the  multitude  of  picture  seers.  As  a  piece  of  agreeable  reading  also,  it  is  unex- 
ceptionable."— Examiner, 

"  This  useful  and  well-arranged  compendium  will  be  found  of  value  to  the  amateur,  and 
pleasing  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  general  reader  ;  and,  to  give  it  still  further  praise,  the' 
collector  will  find  abundance  of  most  useful  information,  and  many  an  artist  will  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  the  work  with  a  much  clearer  idea  of  his  art  than  he  had  before.  We  sum  up 
its  merits  by  recommending  it  as  an  acceptable  handbook  to  the  principal  galleries,  and  a 
trustworthy  guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  celebrated  paintings  in  England,  and  that  this 
information  is  valuable  and  much  required  by  many  thousands  is  a  well-proven  fact." — 
Sunday  Times. 


CLASSIC  AND  HISTOEIC  POETEAITS.    BY  JAMES 

BRUCE.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     2Is. 

This  work  comprises  Biographies  of  the  following  Classic  and  Historic  Per- 
sonages : — Sappho,  jEsop,  Pythagoras,  Aspasia,  Milto,  Agesilaus,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Alcibiades,  Helen  of  Troy,  Alexander  the  Great,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Scipio 
Africanus,  Sylla,  Cleopatra,  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Germanicus, 
Caligula,  Lollia  Paulina,  Caesonia,  Boadicea,  Agrippina,  Poppa2a,Otho,  Commodus, 
Caracalla,  Heliogabalus,  Zenobia,  Julian  the  Apostate,  Eudocia,  Theodora, 
Charlemagne,  Abelard  and  Heloise,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Dante,  Robert  Bruce, 
Ignez  de  Casti-o,  Agnes  Sorrel,  Jane  Shore,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Anne  BuUen,  Diana 
of  Poitiers,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  Queen  EUzabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
Cervantes,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  John  Sobieski,  Anne  of  Austria,  Ninon  deTEnclos, 
Mile,  de  Montpensier,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Catherine 
of  Russia,  and  Madame  de  Stael. 

"A  book  which  has  many  merits,  most  of  all,  that  of  a  fresh  and  unhacknied  subject. 
The  volumes  are  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  reading,  and  have  besides  an  original  spirit  and 
flavour  about  them,  which  have  pleased  us  much.  Mr.  Bruce  is  often  eloquent,  often 
humorous,  and  has  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  wit  and  sarcasm  belonging  in  abundance  to 
his  theme.  The  variety  and  amount  of  information  scattered  through  his  volumes  entitle 
them  to  be  generally  read,  and  to  be  received  on  all  hands  with  merited  favour." — Examiner. 

"  We  find  in  these  piquant  volumes  the  liberal  outpourings  of  a  ripe  scholarship,  the 
results  of  wide  and  various  reading,  given  in  a  style  aud  manner  at  once  pleasant  and  pictu- 
resque."— Athenceum. 


SCOTTISH  HEEOES  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  WALLACE 

AND  BRUCE.     By  the  Rev.  A.  LOW,  A.M.     2  vols,  post  8vo.    21s. 
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MILITARY  LIFE  IN  ALGERIA.    BY  THE  COUNT  P. 

DE  CASTELLANE.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  We  commend  this  book  as  really  worth  perusal.  The  volumes  make  us  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Algerian  experience.  St.  Arnaud,  Canrobert,  Changarnier, 
Cavaignac,  LamoriciSre,  are  brought  prominently  before  the  reader." — Eaaminer. 

"  These  volumes  will  be  read  with  extraordinary  interest.  The  vivid  manner  in  which 
the  author  narrates  his  adventures,  and  the  number  of  personal  anecdotes  that  he  tells, 
engage^ the  reader's  attention  in  an  extraordinary  manner." — Sunday  Times. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  ENGLISH  SOLDIER  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES' ARMY.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  The  novelty  characterising  these  interesting  volumes  is  likely  to  secure  them  many 
readers.  In  the  first  place,  an  account  of  the  interual  organization,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  United  States'  Federal  Army,  is  in  itself  a  novelty,  and  a  still  greater  novelty  is  to 
have  this  account  rendered  by  a  man  who  had  served  in  the  English  before  joining  the 
American  army,  and  who  can  give  his  report  after  having  every  opportunity  of  comparison. 
The  author  went  through  the  Mexican  campaign  with  General  Scott,  and  his  volumes 
contain  much  descriptive  matter  concerning  battles,  sieges,  and  marches  on  Mexican 
territory,  besides  their  sketches  of  the  normal  chronic  condition  of  the  United  States'  soldier 
in  time  of  peace." — Daily  News, 

CANADA  AS  IT  WAS,  IS,  AND  MAY  BE.    BY  THE 

late  LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  SIR  R.  BONNYCASTLE.  With  an  Account 
of  Recent  Transactions,  by  SIR  J.  E.  ALEXANDER,  K.L.S.,  &c.     2  vols., 
post  8vo.  with  maps,  &c.,  21s. 
"  These  volumes  offer  to  the  British  public  a  clear  and  trustworthy  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  Canada,  and  the  effects  of  the  immense  public  works  in  progress  and  completed; 
with  sketches  of  locality  and  scenery,  amusing  anecdotes  of  personal  observation,  and  gene- 
rally every  information  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  traveller  or  settler,  and  the  military  and 
political  reader.— j\lessenger. 

ATLANTIC  AND  TRANSATLANTIC  SKETCHES.    BY 

CAPTAIN  MACKINNON,  R.N.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 
=' Captain  Mackinnon's  sketches  of  America  are  of  a  striking  character  and  permanent 
value.  His  volumes  convey  a  just  impression  of  the  United  States,  a  fair  and  candid  view  of 
their  society  and  institutions,  so  well  written  and  so  entertaining  that  the  effect  of  their 
perusal  on  the  public  here  must  be  considerable.  They  are  light,  animated,  and  lively,  full 
of  racy  sketches,  pictures  of  life,  anecdotes  of  society,  visits  to  remarkable  men  and  famous 
places,  sporting  episodes,  &c.,  very  original  and  interesting." — Sunday  Times. 

SPAIN    AS    IT    IS.      BY   G.    A.    HOSKINS,    ESQ. 

2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  To  the  tourist  this  work  will  prove  invaluable.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  interestiivg 
portraiture  of  Spain  that  has  ever  come  under  our  notice." — John  Bull. 

HISTORY  OF  CORFU;    AND   OF   THE   REPUBLIC 

OF  THE    IONIAN   ISLANDS.     By  LIEUT.   II.  J.  W.    JERVIS,   Royal 
Artillery.     1  vol.  post  8vo.     10s.  Gd. 

"  Written  with  great  care  and  research,  and  including  probably  all  the  particulars  of 
any  moment  in  the  history  of  Corfu." — Athcnceum, 
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THE  MOSLEM  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN;  OR,  ADVEN- 

TURES  IN  THE  EAST.  By  SADYK  PASHA.  Revised  with  original 
Notes,  by  COLONEL  LACH  SZYRMA,  Editor  of  ''Revelations  op 
Siberia."    3  vols,  post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

"  Sadyk  Pasha,  the  author  of  this  work,  is  a  Pole  of  nohle  birth.  He  is  now  commander 
of  the  Turkish  Cossacks,  a  corps  organised  by  himself.  The  volumes  on  the  Moslem  and 
the  Christian,  partly  fact  and  partly  fiction,  written  by  him,  and  translated  by  Colonel 
Szyrma,  display  very  well  the  literary  spirit  of  the  soldier.  They  are  full  of  the  adventures 
and  emotions  that  belong  to  love  and  warj  they  treat  of  the  present  time,  they  introduce 
many  existing  people,  and  have  the  Danubian  principalities  for  scene  of  action.  Here  are 
sources  of  popularity  which  the  book  fairly  claims.  As  a  translation,  it  is  excellent.— 
Examiner. 


HOME  LIFE  IN  RUSSIA.    REVISED  BY  COL.  LACH 

SZYRMA,  Editor  of  *' Revelations  OF  Siberia."  2  vols.  postSvo.  21s. 

"This  work  gives  a  very  interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Russian  people.  The  most  interesting  and  amusing  parts  of  the  work  will  be  found  to  be 
those  interior  scenes  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  and  middle  classes  of  Russia  upon  which 
we  have  but  scanty  information,  although  they  are  some  of  the  most  striking  and  truthful 
indications  of  the  progress  and  civilization  of  a  country.  As  such  we  recommend  them  to  the 
study  of  our  readers." — Observer. 

"A  curious,  extraordinary,  and  very  entertaining  memoir  is  contained  in  these  volumes, 
and  at  the  present  crisis  cannot  but  command  an  eager  perusal.  The  special  recommenda- 
tion  of  the  work  to  us  is  the  novel  view  and  clear  insight  it  affords  Englishmen  of  the  real 
character  of  the  Russians.  Their  sayings  and  doings,  and  the  machinery  of  their  society,  are 
all  laid  unsparingly  bare." — Sunday  Times. 

"  So  little  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  internal  condition  of  Russia,  or  the  state  of 
society  in  that  enormous  empire,  that  the  contents  of  these  volumes  will  naturally  be  perused 
with  great  curiosity.  The  volumes  abound  in  lively  dialogue,  and  are  enlivened  by  satirical 
and  humorous  touches,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  individuals  composing  what  is 
called  the  middle  rank  in  Russia  are  graphically  described." — Morm?ig  Herald. 

REVELATIONS    OF    SIBERIA.    BY  A  BANISHED 

LADY.     Edited  by   COLONEL    LACH    SZYRMA.    Third  and  cheaper 
Edition.    2  vols,  post  8vo.     16s. 

"  A  thoroughly  good  book.  It  cannot  be  read  by  too  many  people." — Dickens''a  Hottse^ 
hold  Words. 

"  The  authoress  of  these  volumes  was  a  lady  of  quality,  who,  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Russian  Government  for  a  political  offence,  was  exiled  to  Siberia.  The 
place  of  her  exile  was  Berezov,  the  most  northern  part  of  this  northern  penal  settlement ;  and 
In  it  she  spent  about  two  years,  not  unprofitably,as  the  reader  will  find  by  her  interesting 
work,  containing  a  lively  and  graphic  picture  of  the  country,  the  people,  their  manners  and 
customs,  &c.  The  book  gives  a  most  important  and  valuable  insight  into  the  economy  of 
what  has  been  hitherto  the  terra  incognita  of  Russian  despotism." — Dailij  Xeus. 

"  Since  the  publication  of  the  famous  romance  the  '  Exiles  of  Siberia,*  we  have  harl 
ao  account  of  these  desolate  lands  more  attractive  than  the  present  work."— G/oAc. 
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SPORTING  ADVENTUEES  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD; 

OR,  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS  OF  MOOSE  HUNTING  IN  THE  PINE 
FORESTS  OF  ACADIA.  By  CAMPBELL  HARDY,  Royal  Artillery. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  illustrations,  21s. 

•'  Full  of  spirit-stirring  adventure  and  useful  information." — Daily  News. 

••  This  book  is  replete  with  interest.  The  adventures,  which  are  striking  and  romantic, 
are  most  graphically  described." — Bell's  Life. 

"To  sportsmen,  naturalists,  and  lovers  of  nature  in  her  more  romantic  moods,  these 
volumes  will  prove  unusually  attractive,  positively  fascinating,  indeed — so  varied,  novel,  and 
exciting  are  the  adventures  and  scenes  they  describe." — Sun. 

"A  spirited  record  of  sporting  adventures,  very  entertaining  and  nell  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  sportsmen  who  desire  some  fresher  field  than  Europe  can  afford  them.  The 
forests  of  Nova  Scotia  abound  iu  moose,  cariboo,  bears,  wolves,  partridge,  snipe  and  wild 
duck,  while  the  rivers  are  teeming  with  salmon  and  other  fish,  so  that  Lieutenant  Hardy's 
sport  was  of  the  best  kind,  and  in  the  details  which  he  has  given  us  there  is  much  to 
interest  and  amuse.  He  is  a  thorough  sportsman,  patient,  skilful,  and  active,  and  relates 
his  adventures  with  the  gusto  of  a  man  who  enjoys  the  life." — The  Press, 

A  SKETCHER'S  TOUR  ROUND  THE  WORLD.    BY 

ROBERT  ELWES,  Esa.  Second  Edition,  1  vol.  royal  8vo.,  with  21 
Coloured  Illustrations  from  Original  Designs  by  the  Author.  21s.  elegantly 
bound,  gilt  edges. 

NAERATIVE  OF  A  JOURNEY  ROUND  THE  WORLD, 

Comprising  A  Winter  Passage  across  the  Andes  to  Chili,  with  a 
Visit  to  the  Gold  Regions  of  California  and  Australia,  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  Java,  &c.  By  F.  GERSTAECKER.  3  vols,  post  8vo. 
31s.  6d. 


"  Starting  from  Bremen  for  California,  the  author  of  this  Narrative  proceeded  to  Rio, 
aud  thence  to  Buenos  Ayresj  where  he  exchanged  the  wild  seas  for  the  yet  wilder  Pampas, 
and  made  his  way  on  horseback  to  Valparaiso  across  the  Cordilleuis— a  winter  passage  full  of 
difficulty  and  danger.  From  Valparaiso  he  sailed  to  California,  and  visited  ^an  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  and  the  mining  districts  generally.  Thence  he  steered  his  course  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  resting  at  HonobUu,  Tahiti,  and  other  gems  of  the  sea  in  that  quarter,  and  from 
thence  to  Sydney,  marching  through  the  Murray  Valley,  and  inspecting  the  Adelaide  district. 
From  Australia  he  dashed  onward  to  Java,  riding  thiough  the  interior,  and  taking  a  general 
survey  of  Batavia,  with  a  glance  at  Japan  and  the  Japanese.  An  active,  intelligent,  observant 
man,  the  notes  he  made  of  his  adventures  are  full  of  variety  and  interest.  His  descriptions  of 
places  and  persons  are  lively,  and  his  remarks  on  natural  productions  and  tlie  phenomena  of 
earth,  sea,  and  sky  are  always  sensible,  and  made  with  a  view  to  practical  results.  Those 
portions  of  the  Narrative  which  refer  to  California  and  Australia  are  replete  with  vivid 
sketches;  and  indeed  the  whole  work  abounds  with  living  and  picturesque  descriptions  of 
men,  manners,  and  localities." — Globe. 
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THE  WABASH:  OE,  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  ENG- 
LISH GENTLEMAN'S  FAMILY  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  AMERICA. 
By  J.  R.  BESTE,  Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

"  Mr.  Beste's  book  is  interesting.  In  literary  merit  it  is  above  the  majority  of  books  of 
travel.  It  deserves  consultation  from  all  who  may  wish  to  receive  a  candid,  sensible,  and 
fair  account  of  the  author's  experience." — Athenoeum. 

"  Mr.  Beste  is  one  of  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  of  American  travellers.  lu 
bis  sensible  and  entertaining  narrative,  which  we  hope  will  become  as  popular  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  we  find  a  picture  of  the  country  and  the  people  more  familiar  and  more_  graphic  than 
any  which  we  have  met  with  elsewhere." — Post. 

AUSTRALIA  AS  IT  IS :  ITS  SETTLEMENTS,  FARMS, 

AND  GOLD  FIELDS.  By  F.  LANCELOT,  Esa.,  Mineralogical  Sur- 
veyor IN  THE  Australian  Colonies.  Second  Edition,  revised.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  21s. 
"  This  is  an  unadorned  account  of  the  actual  condition  in  which  these  colonies  are  found, 
by  a  professional  surveyor  and  mineralogist,  who  goes  over  the  ground  with  a  careful  glance 
and  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  seizing  on  the  practical  portions  of  the  subject.  On  the 
climate,  the  vegetation,  and  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  he  is  copious  in  the 
extreme,  and  to  the  intending  emigrant  an  invaluable  instructor.  As  may  be  expected  from 
a  scientific  hand,  the  subject  of  gold  digging  undergoes  a  thorough  manipulation.  Mr. 
Lancelot  dwells  with  minuteness  on  the  several  indications,  stratifications,  varieties  of  soil, 
and  methods  of  working,  experience  has  pointed  out,  and  offers  a  perfect  manual  of  the  new 
c«-aft  to  the  adventurous  settler.  Nor  has  he  neglected  to  provide  him  with  information  as  to 
the  sea  voyage,  and  all  its  accessories,  the  commodities  most  in  request  at  the  antipodes,  and 
a  general  view  of  social  wants,  family  management,  &c.,  such  as  a  shrewd  and  obse^^'ant 
counsellor,  aided  by  old  resident  authorities,  can  afford.  As  a  guide  to  the  auriferous  regions, 
as  well  as  the  pastoral  solitudes  of  Australia,  the  work  is  unsurpassed."— G/oie. 

A  LADY'S  VISIT  TO  THE  GOLD   DIGGINGS    OF 

AUSTRALIA.     By  MRS.  CLACY.     1  vol.     10s.  6d. 

"  The  most  pithy  and  entertaining  of  all  the  books  that  have  been  written  on  the  gold 
diggings." — Literary  Gazette. 

"Mrs.  Clacy's  book  will  be  read  with  considerable  interest,  and  not  without  profit. 
Her  statements  and  advice  will  be  most  useful  among  her  own  sex." — Athenceum. 

"  Mrs.  Clacy  tells  her  story  well.  Her  book  is  the  most  graphic  account  of  the  diggii>gs 
and  the  gold  country  in  general  that  is  to  be  had."— Daily  News. 

LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  LIFE. 

By  MRS.  CLACY.  Author  of  "  A  Lady's  Visit  to  the  Gold  Diggings." 
2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  In  these  volumes  Mrs.  Chicy  has  presented  life  in  Australia  in  all  its  varied  aspects. 
An  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and  with  the  circumstances  in  which  settlers  and 
emigrants  find  themselves,  has  enabled  the  writer  to  impart  to  her  narrative  a  character  of 
truthfulness  and  life-like  animation,  which  renders  them  no  less  instructive  than  charming. 
The  book  is  throughout  exceedingly  attractive." — John  Bull. 

"While  affording  amusement  to  the  general  reader,  these  'Lights  and  Shadows  of 
Australian  Life,'  are  full  of  useful  hints  to  intending  emigrants,  and  will  convey  to  friends  at 
home  acceptable  information  as  to  the  country  where  so  many  now  have  friends  or  relatives." 
— Literary  Gazette. 
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MY  TKAVELS;  OR,  AN  UNSENTIMENTAL  JOUR- 

NEY     THROUGH    FRANCE,    SWITZERLAND,    AND     ITALY.       By 
CAPTAIN  CHAMIER.     3  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 
"  This  work  will  be  sure  to  obtain  general  perusal — as  an  intelligent,  an  interesting,  and 
above  all,  an  honest  production,  by  a  deservedly  popular  writer." — Observer. 

TRAVELS    IN    EUROPEAN  TURKEY:    THROUGH 

Bosnia,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  Roumelia,  Albania,  and 
Epirus  ;  WITH  A  Visit  to  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  a  Home- 
ward Tour  through  Hungary  and  the  Sclavonian  Provinces  of 
Austria  on  the  Lower  Danube.  By  EDMUND  SPENCER,  Esa. 
Author  of  "  Travels  in  Circassia,"  etc.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Illustrations,  and  a  valuable  Map  of  European  Turkey 
from  the  most  recent  Charts  in  the  possession  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish 
Governments,  revised  by  the  Author,    18s. 

"  These  important  volumes  describe  some  of  those  countries  to  which  public  attention 
is  now  more  particularly  directed:  Turkey,  Greece,  Hungary,  and  Austria.  The  author  has 
given  us  a  most  interesting  picture  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  its  weaknesses,  and  the  embaf- 
rassmeuts  from  which  it  is  now  suffering,  its  financial  difficulties,  the  discontent  of  its 
Christian,  and  the  turbulence  of  a  great  portion  of  its  Mohammedan  subjects.  We  cordially 
recommend  Mr.  Spencer's  valuable  and  interesting  volumes  to  the  attention  of  the  reader." — 
U.  S.  Magazine. 

A  TOUR  OF  INQUIRY  THROUGH  FRANCE  AND 

ITALY,  Illustrating  their  Present  Social,  Political,  and  Religious 
Condition.  By  EDMUND  SPENCER,  Esa.,  Author  of  "Travels  in 
European  Turkey,"  "  Circassia,"  &c.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  Mr.  Spencer  has  travelled  through  France  and  Italy,  with  the  eyes  and  feelings  of  a 
Protestant  philosopher.  His  volumes  contain  much  valuable  matter,  many  judicious  remarks, 
and  a  great  deal  of  useful  information." — Morning  Chronicle. 

ARCTIC  MISCELLANIES,    A  SOUVENIR  OF  THE 

LATE  POLAR  SEARCH.  By  the  OFFICERS  and  SEAMEN  of  the 
EXPEDITION.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  Second  Edition.  1  vol.,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 
105.  6d. 

"  This  volume  is  not  the  least  interesting  or  instriictive  among  the  records  of  the  late 
expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  commanded  by  Captain  Austin.  The  moat 
valuable  portions  of  the  book  are  those  which  relate  to  the  scientific  and  practical  observatioiw 
made  in  the  course  of  the  expedition,  and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  incidents  of  arclH; 
travel.  From  the  variety  of  the  materials,  and  the  novelty  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  to 
which  they  refer,  no  less  than  the  interest  which  attaches  to  all  that  relates  to  the  probable 
•afety  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  companions,  the  Arctic  Miscellanies  forms  a  very 
readable  book,  and  one  that  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  national  character." — The  Timet. 
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FOUEST  LIFE  IN  CEYLON.  BY  W.  KNIGHTON,  M.A., 

formerly  Secretary  to  the  Ceylon  Branch   Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Second  Edition,  2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  A  very  clever  and  amusing  book,  by  one  who  has  lived  as  a  planter  and  journalist  many 
years  in  Ceylon.  The  work  is  filled  with  interesting  accounts  of  the  sports,  resources,  pro- 
ductions, scenery,  and  traditions  of  the  island.  The  sporting  adventures  are  narrated  in  a 
very  spirited  manner." — Standard. 

"  We  have  not  met  with  a  more  delightful  book  for  along  time  past." — Lit.  Gaz. 

"We  have  no  recollection  of  a  more  interesting  or  instructive  work  on  Ceylon  and  the 
Cingalese  than  that  which  Mr.  Knightonhas  just  given  to  the  world.  It  displaysa  great  deal  of 
acuteness  and  sagacity  in  its  observation  of  men  and  manners,  and  contains  a  vast  deal  of 
useful  information  on  topics,  historical,  political,  and  commercial,  and  has  the  charm  of  a 
fluent  and  graphic  style." — Morning  Post. 


TROPICAL   SKETCHES;  OR,  REMINISCENCES  OF 

AN   INDIAN  JOURNALIST.     BY  W.    KNIGHTON,    M.A.,  Author  of 
"  Forest  Life  in  Ceylon."     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  When  Mr.  Knighton's  pleasant  volumes  on  Ceylon  were  published,  we  freely  gave  his 
publication  the  praise  which  it  appears  to  have  well  deserved,  since  another  edition  has  been, 
calledfor.  Amongst  the  writersof  theday,weknowof  none  who  are  moretelicitousin  hitting  off 
with  an  amusing  accuracy,  the  characters  he  has  met  with,  and  his  descriptive  powers  are  first- 
rate.  Take  his  Sketches  up  and  open  where  you  will,  he  touches  upon  topics  of  varied 
nature— now  political,  anon  historical  or  commercial,  interspersed  with  traits  of  society  and 
manners,  every  page  teeming  with  information,  combined  with  lively  detail.  His  style,  indeed, 
is  eminently  attractive.  There  is  no  weariness  comes  over  the  reader  with  Mr.  Knighton's 
work  before  him— all  is  vivacity.  The  Tropical  Sketches  contains  the  result  of  the  author's 
experience  in  the  East  in  various  capacities,  but  he  is  chiefly  at  home  when  he  enters  upon 
the  narrative  of  his  mission  as  a  journalist.  His  revelations  of  his  labours  in  an  educational 
capacity,  are  highly  amusing,  and  there  is  an  added  charm  to  the  volumes  that  the  impress 
of  fidelity  is  stamped  on  every  page.  In  short,  Tropical  Sketches  may  be  set  down  as  the  work 
of  a  man  of  education  and  refinement,  gifted  with  a  keen  observation  for  all  that  is  passing 
around  him  ;  such  a  publication  cannot  fail  in  being  both  amusing  and  instructive."--SM/iday 
Times. 


FIVE  YEARS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES.  BY  CHARLES 

W.  DAY,  Esd.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 
"It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  vigour,  brilliancy  and  varied  interest  of  this  work,   the 
abundant  stores  of  anecdote  and  incident,  and  the  copious  detailof  local  habits  and  peculiarities 
in  each  island  visited  in  succession."— G^oie. 


TRAVELS  IN  INDIA  AND  KASHMIR.   BY  BARON 

SCHONBERG.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

"  This  account  of  a  Journey  through  India  aT\d  Kashmir  will  be  read  with  considerable 
interest.  Whatever  came  in  his  way  worthy  of  record  the  author  committed  to  writing,  and 
the  result  is  an  entertaining  and  instructive  miscellany  of  information  on  the  country,  it? 
dimate,  its  natural  production,  its  history  and  antiquities,  and  the  character,  the  religion 
and  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants."— Jo^n  .Bw//. 
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THE  WANDERER  IN  ARABIA.     BY  G.  T.  LOWTH, 

Esa.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  with  Illustrations.     21s.  bound. 

"An  excellent  book,  pervaded  by  a  healthy  enthusiasm,  novel  and  varied  in  its  incidents, 
picturesque  in  its  descriptions,  and  running  over  with  human  interest."— Swn. 

"  Mr.  Lowth  has  shown  himself  in  these  volumes  to  be  an  intelligent  traveller,  a  keen 
observer  of  nature,  and  an  accomplished  artist.  The  general  reader  will  find  in  his  descrip- 
tions  of  his  wanderings  in  Arabia,  and  among  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  old 
Christian  lands,  a  great  deal  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  amuse  him.— Pos^. 

EIGHTEEN    YEARS    ON    THE    GOLD    COAST    OF 

AFRICA;  including  an  Account  of  the  Native  Tribes,  and   their 

INTERCOURSE  WITH  EUROPEANS.  By  BRODIE  CRUICKSHANK,  Member 

OF  THE  Legislative  Council,  Cape  Coast  Castle.    2  vols,  post  8vo.   21s. 

"This  is  one   of  the  most  interesting  worlds   that  ever  yet   came  into  our  hands.    It 

possesses  the  charm  of  introducing  us  to  habits  and  manners  of  the  hr.man  family  of  which 

before  we  had  no  conception.      Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  work  has,  indeed,  made  us  all  familiar 

with  the  degree  of  intelligence  and  the  disposition  of  the  transplanted  African  ;  but  it  has 

been  reserved  to  Mr.  Cruickshank  to  exhibit  the  children  of  Ham  in  their  original  state,  and 

to  prove,  as  his  work  proves  to  demonstration,  that,  by  the  extension  of  a  knowledge  of  the 

Gospel,  and  by  that  only  can   the  African   be  brought  within  the   pale  of  civilization.      We 

anxiously  desire  to  direct  public  attention  to  a  work  so  valuable.     An  incidental  episode  in 

the  work  is  an  affecting  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  gifted  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  (L.  £,  L.) 

written  a  few  months  after  her  marriage  with  Governor  Maclean." — Standard. 


EIGHT  YEARS  IN  PALESTINE,  SYRIA,  AND  ASIA 

MINOR.     By  F.  A.  NEALE,  Esa.,  Late  Attached  to  the  Consular 
Service  in  Syria.     Second  Edition,  2  vols,  "with  Illustrations,  21s. 

"A  very  agreeable  book.  Mr.  Neale  is  evidently  quite  familiar  with  the  East,  and  writes 
in  a  lively,  shrewd,  and  good-humoured  manner.  A  great  deal  of  information  is  to  be  found 
in  his  pages." — Athenaeum. 

KHARTOUM  AND  THE  NILES.  BY  GEORGE  MELLY, 

Esa.  Second  Edition.  2  vols,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  21s. 

"  Mr.  Melly  is  of  the  same  school  of  travel  as  the  author  of  '  EOthen.'  His  book 
altogether  is  very  agreeable,  comprising,  many  intelligent  illustrations  of  the  relations  now 
subsisting  between  the  Governments  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Pacha,  and  exceedingly  graphic 
sketches  of  Khartoum,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  the  Plain  ofThebes,  the  Cataracts,  &c."—£jamiMer. 

TRAVELS  IN  BOLIVIA;  WITH  A  TOUR  ACROSS 

THE  PAMPAS  TO  BUENOS  AYRES.     BY  L.  HUGH  DE  BONNELI,of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Legation.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

"Mr.  Bonelli's  official  position  gave  him  great  opportunities  of  observation,  and  he  has 
furnished  us  with  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  book  of  travels  respecting  a  country  whose 
political  and  commercial  importance  is  becoming  every  day  more  obvious." — Observer. 

THE  ANSYREEH  AND  ISMAELEEE:  A  VISIT  TO 

THE  SECRET  SECTS    OF  NORTHERN    SYRIA.     BY  THE    REV.   S. 
LYDE,    M.A.,   Late  Chaplain  at  Beyrout.     1  vol.  10s.  6d. 
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SAM  SLICK'S  NEW  WOEK,  NATURE  AND  HUMAN 

NATURE.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     24s. 

"  Since  Sam  Slick's  first  work  he  has  written  nothing  so  fresh,  racy,  and  genuinely 
humorous  as  this.  Every  line  of  it  tells  some  way  or  other ;  instructively,  satirically, 
jocosely,  or  wittily.  Admiration  at  Sam's  mature  talents,  and  laughter  at  his  droll  yarns, 
constantly  alternate,  as  with  unhalting  avidity  we  peruse  these  last  volumes  of  his.  They 
consist  of  25  Chapters,  each  containing  a  tale,  a  sketch,  or  an  adventnre.  In  every  one  of 
them,  the  Clockmaker  proves  himself  the  fastest  time  killer  a-going." — Observer. 


SAM     SLICK'S     WISE     SAWS     AND     MODERN 

INSTANCES  ;  OR,  What  he^aid,  Did,  or  Invented.     Second  Edition. 
2  vols,  post  8vo,     21s. 

"  We  do  not  fear  to  predict  that  these  delightful  volumes  will  be  the  most  popular,  as 
beyond  doubt,  they  are  the  best,  of  all  Judge  Haliburton's  admirable  works.  The  '  Wise 
Saws  and  Modern  Instances'  evince  powers  of  imagination  and  expression  far  beyond  what 
even  his  former  publications  could  lead  any  one  to  ascribe  to  the  author.  We  have,  it  is  true 
long  been  familiar  with  his  quaint  humour  and  racy  narrative,  but  the  volumes  before  us 
take  a  loftier  range,  and  are  so  rich  in  fun  and  good  sense,  tliat  to  offer  an  extract  as  a 
sample  would  be  an  injustice  to  author  and  reader.  It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  books  we 
ever  read,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it." — Staiidard. 

"The  book  before  us  will  be  read  and  laughed  over.     Its  quaint  and  racy  dialect  will 
please  some  readers — its  abundance  of  yarns  will  amuse  others.    There  is  something  in  the 
voiumes  to  suit  readers  of  every  humour." — Athenasum. 

"The  humour  of  Sam  Slick  is  inexhaustible.  He  is  ever  and  everywhere  a  welcome 
visitor  ;  smiles  greet  his  approach,  and  wit  and  wisdom  hang  upon  his  tongue.  The  present 
is  altogether  a  most  edifying  production,  remarkable  alike  for  its  racy  humour,  its  sound 
philosophy,  the  felicity  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  delicacy  of  its  satire.  We  promise  our 
readers  a  great  treat  from  tlie  perusal  of  these 'Wise  Saws  and  Modern  Instances,' which 
contain  a  world  of  practical  wisdom,  and  a  treasury  of  the  richest  fan." — Morning  Post. 


THE    AMERICANS    AT    HOME;    OR,    BYEWAYS 

BACKWOODS,  AND     PRAIRIES.     Edited  by  the    Author  of    "SAM 
SLICK."  3  vols,  post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

"  In  the  picturesque  delineation  of  character,  and  the  felicitous  portraiture  of  national 
features,  no  writer  of  the  present  day  equals  Judge  Haliburton.  '  The  Americans  at  Home  ' 
will  not  be  less  popular  than  any  of  his  previous  works." — Post. 


TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR.    EDITED  BY 

the  Author  of  "  SAM  SLICK."     3  vols,   post  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

"No  man  has  done  more  than  the  facetious  Judge  Haliburton,  through  the  mouth  of 
the  inimitable  '  Sam,'  to  make  the  old  parent  country  recognize  and  appreciate  her  queer 
transatlantic  progeny.  His  present  collection  of  comic  stories  and  laughable  traits  is  a 
budget  of  fun  full  of  rich  specimens  of  American  humour." — Globe. 

POEMS.    BY  SOPHIA  MILLIGAN.    i  vol.  post  8to. 
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THE  DRAMATIC    WORKS    OF    MARY    RUSSELL 

MITFORD.  Author  of"  Our  Village,"  "  Atherton,"  &c.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
with  Portrait  of  the  Author  and  other  Illustrations.     21s. 

"  We  recommend  Miss  Mitford's  dramas  heartily  to  all  by  whom  they  are  unknown.  A 
morre  graceful  addition  could  not  be  made  to  any  collection  of  dramatic  works." — Blackwood. 

"  Miss  Mitford  has  collected  into  one  chaplet  the  laurels  gathered  in  her  prime  of  author- 
ship, and  she  has  given  it  to  the  world  with  a  graceful  and  loving  letter  of  reminiscence  and 
benediction.  Laid  by  the  side  of  the  volume  of  dramatic  works  of  Joanna  Baillie,  these 
volumes  suffer  no  disparagement.     This  is  high  praise,  and  it  is  well  deserved." — AthencBum. 

"  Miss  Mitford's  plays  and  dramatic  scenes  form  very  delightful  reading." — Examiner. 

"  The  high  reputation  which  Miss  Mitford  has  acquired  as  a  dramatist  will  insure  a 
hearty  welcome  to  this  collected  edition  of  her  dramatic  works." — John  Bull. 

THE  MONARCHS   OF   THE  MAIN;   OR,    ADVEN- 

TURES  OF  THE  BUCCANEERS.  By  GEORGE  W.  THORNBURY, 
Esa.    3  vols,  post  8vo. 

'*  An  unwritten  page  of  the  world's  history  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day.  The  author 
of  these  volumes  has  discovered  one,  and  has  supplied  the  deficiency.  The  deeds  of  alter- 
nate violence  and  heroism  of  the  wild  adventurers,  who  soon  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
started  forth  in  search  of  plunder,  and  sometimes  of  territorial  conquest— now  sweeping  the 
main  with  their  piratical  vessels — now  surprising  and  sacking  some  rich  and  flourishing 
town — now  fortifying  themselves  in  some  strong  island-hold,  where  they  could  bid  defiance 
to  a  world  in  arms  against  them — form  the  subject  of  a  narrative  rich  in  variety  of  incident, 
and  replete  with  striking  exhibitions  of  life  and  character.  To  the  lover  of  maritime  ad- 
venture, these  uages  offer  a  fund  of  infinite  amusement,  doubly  attractive  from  the  novelty 
of  the  theme.   — John  Bull. 

DARIEN;  OR,  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE.  BY  ELIOT 

WARBURTON.     Second  Edition.     3  vols,  post  8vo. 

"The  scheme  for  the  colonization  of  Darien  by  Scotchmen,  and  the  opening  of  a  com- 
munication between  the  East  and  West  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  furnishes  the  founda- 
tion of  this  story,  which  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  which  the  author  of 
the  '  Crescent  and  the  Cross'  had  already  made  for  himself.  The  early  history  of  the  '  Merchant 
Prince'  introduces  the  reader  to  the  condition  of  Spain  under  the  Inquisition  ;  the  portraitures 
of  Scottish  life  which  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  narrative,  are  full  of  spirit ;  the  scenes 
in  America  exhibit  the  state  of  the  natives  of  the  New  World  at  that  period;  the  daring  deeds 
of  the  Buccaneers  supply  a  most  romantic  element  in  the  story  ;  and  an  additional  interest 
is  infused  into  it  by  the  introduction  of  the  various  celebrated  characters  of  tlie  period,  such 
as  Law,  the  French  financier,  and  Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  Bank  of  England.  All  these 
Taried  ingredients  are  treated  with  that  brilliancy  of  style  and  powerful  descriptive  talent,  by 
which  the  pen  of  Eliot  Warburtou  was  so  eminently  distinguished." — John  Bull. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  MISSIONARY.    BY 

THE  REV.  J.   P.  FLETCHER.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 
•'We  conscientiously  recommend  this  book,  as  well  for  its  amusing  character  as  tor 
the  spirit  it  displays  of  earnest  piety." — Standard. 

SCENES    FROM    SCRIPTURE.     BY    THE   REV.  G. 

CROLY,  LL.D.     10s.  Gd. 

"  Eminent  in  every  mode  of  literature.  Dr.  Croly  stands,  in  our  judgmcTit,  first  among 
the  living  poets  of  (ireat  Britain— the  only  man  of  our  day  entitled  by  his  power  to  ventUTQ 
within  the  sacred  circle  of  religious  poets." — Standard. 

"An  admirable  addition  to  the  library  of  religious  families." — John  Bull. 
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FAMILY  EOMANCE;  OH,  DOMESTIC  ANNALS  OF 

THE  ARISTOCRACY.     BY  SIR  BERNARD  BURKE,  Ulster  King  op 
Arms.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

Among  the  many  other  interesting  legends  and  romantic  family  histories  com- 
prised in  these  volumes,  will  be  found  the  following: — The  wonderful  narrative 
of  Maria  Stella,  Lady  Newborough,  who  claimed  on  such  strong  evidence  to  be 
a  Princess  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and  disputed  the  identity  of  Louis  PhiUppe — 
The  story  of  the  humble  marriage  of  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Strathmore,  and 
the  sufferings  and  fate  of  her  only  child — The  Leaders  of  Fashion,  from  Gramont 
to  D'Orsay — The  rise  of  the  celebrated  Baron  Ward,  now  Prime  Minister  at 
Parma — The  curious  claim  to  the  Earldom  of  Crawford — The  Strange  Vicissitudes 
of  our  Great  Families,  replete  with  the  most  romantic  details — The  story  of  the 
Kirkpatricks  of  Closeburn  (the  ancestors  of  the  French  Empress),  and  the  re- 
markable tradition  associated  with  them — The  Legend  of  the  Lambtons — The 
verification  in  our  own  time  of  the  famous  prediction  as  to  the  Earls  of  Mar — 
Lady  Ogilvy's  escape — The  Beresford  and  Wynyard  ghost  stories  correctly  told — 
&c.  &c. 

"  It  were  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  as  a  work  of  amusement  these  two  most  in- 
teresting volumes,  whether  we  should  have  regard  to  its  excellent  plan  or  its  not  less  ex- 
cellent execution.  The  volumes  are  just  what  ought  to  be  found  on  every  drawing-room  table. 
Here  you  have  nearly  fifty  captivating  romances  with  the  pith  of  all  their  interest  preserved 
in  undiminished  poignancy,  and  any  one  may  be  read  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  not  the  least  of 
their  merits  that  the  romances  are  founded  on  fact — or  what,  at  least,  has  been  handed  down 
for  truth  by  long  tradition — and  the  romance  of  reality  far  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction. 
Each  story  is  told  in  the  clear,  unaffected  style  with  which  the  author's  former  works 
have  made  the  public  familiar,  while  they  afford  evidence  of  the  value,  even  to  a  work  of 
amusement,  of  that  historical  and  genealogical  leai-ning  that  may  justly  be  expected  of  the 
author  of  '  The  Peerage.'  " — Standard. 

"  The  very  reading  for  sea-side  or  fire-side  in  our  hours  of  idleness." — Athenmum. 


THE  EOMANCE  OF    THE  FOEUM;  OE,  NAEEA- 

TIVES,  SCENES,  AND  ANECDOTES  FROM  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 
SECOND  SERIES.  BY  PETER  BURKE,  Esa.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.     2  vols,  post  8vo.     21s. 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS  :--Lord  Crichton's  Revenge— The  Great  Douglas 
Cause — Lord  and  Lady  Kinnaird — Marie  Delorme  and  Her  Husband — The 
Spectral  Treasure — Murders  in  Inns  of  Court — Matthieson  the  Forger — Trials 
that  established  the  Illegality  of  Slavery — The  Lover  Highwayman — The 
Accusing  Spirit — The  Attorney- General  of  the  Reign  of  Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences  in  the  Law — Adventuresses  of  Pretended  Rank — The  Courier  of 
Lyons — General  Sarrazin's  Bigamy — The  Elstree  Murder — Count  Bocarme  and 
his  wife — Professor  Webster,  &c. 

*'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this,  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  works 
that  have  been  lately  given  to  the  public." — Morning  Chronicle. 

*'  The  favour  with  which  the  first  series  of  this  publication  was  received,  has  induced 
Mr.  Burke  to  extend  his  researches,  which  he  has  done  with  great  judgment.  The  incidents 
forming  the  subject  of  the  second  series  are  as  extraordinary  in  every  respect,  as  those  which 
obtained  so  high  a  meed  of  celebrity  for  the  first.  Some  of  the  tales  could  scarcely  be  believed 
to  be  founded  in  fact,  or  to  be  records  of  events  that  have  startled  the  world,  were  there  not 
the  incontestable  evidence  which  Mr.  Burke  has  established  to  prove  that  they  have 
actually  happened." — Messenger. 
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BY  MRS.   TKOLLOPE. 


GERTRUDE; 

Or,  family   pride.    3  vols. 

"  A  wonderfully  interesting  and  original 
novel." — Herald. 

"  Hriliiant  and  full  of  incident." — Daily 
News. 

"  The  publication  of  this  work  will  add 
to  BIrs.  Trollope's  high  reputation  as  a 
novelist." — Fosi, 

LIEE    AND    ADVENTURES 
OP  A  CLEVER  WOMAN. 

"  The  '  Clever  Woman  '  is  of  the  same 
class  with  the  'Vicar  of  Wrexhill,'  and 
'  Widow  Barnaby.'  No  person  can  fail  to 
be  amused  by  it." — Critic. 


UNCLE  WALTER. 

a  vols. 

*"  Uncle  Walter'  is  an  exceedingly  en- 
tertaining novel.  It  assures  JMrs.  Trollope 
more  than  ever  in  her  position  as  one  of 
the  ablest  fiction  writers  of  the  day." — 
Morning  Post. 

THE  YOUNG  HEIRESS. 

3  vols. 

"  The  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
Mrs.  Trollope  possesses  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  is  strongly  exhibited  in  the  pages 
of  this  novel." — Observer. 


EY  MRS.   GORE, 


MAMMON;  OR,  THE  HARD- 
SHIPS OP  AN  HEIRESS. 

3  vols. 

"The  most  lively  and  entertaining 
novel  Mrs.  Gore  has  yet  written."— 
Literary   Gazette. 

"  Mrs.  Gore  has  not  produced  a  more 
clever,  sparkling  and  amusing  novel  than 
'Mammon.'" — Critic. 

"  In  the  novel  of  '  Mammon,'  the  style 
of  Mrs.  Gore  is  as  buovant,  rapid,  and 
pointed  as  usual." — Spectator. 


THE  DEAN'S  DAUGHTER  • 

3  vols. 

"  One  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Gore's 
stories.  The  volumes  are  strewed  with 
smart  and  sparkling  epigram." — Chronicle, 

PROGRESS  &  PREJUDICE. 

3  vols. 
"  This    entertaining  and  clever  novel 
is  not  to  be  analysed,  but  to  be  praised, 
and  that  emphatically."— ^orammer. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  MARGARET  MAITLAND, 


LILLIESLEAF. 

Being  the  Co.vc{.uding  Series  op 
"Passages  in  the  Like  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Maitla.vd." 

"The  concluding  series  of  passages  in 
the  •  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland'  is, 
to  our  thinking,  superior  to  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  this  we  take  to  be  about  the 
most  satisfactory  compliment  we  can  pay 
the  authoress.  There  is  a  vein  of  simple 
good  sense  and  i)ious  feeling  running 
throughout,  for  which  no  reader  can  fail 
to  be  the  better." — Athenceum, 

MAGDALEN  HEPBURN; 

A  aXORVOFTHE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION. 

3  vols. 
"  *  Magdalen  Hepburn  will  sustain  the 
reputation  which  the  author  of  •  Margaret 
Maitland'  has  acquired.  It  is  a  well 
prepared  and  carefully  executed  picture 
of  the  society  and  state  of  manners  in 
Scotland  at  the  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. John  Knox  is  successfully  drawn." 
— Atbenceum. 


HARRY  MUIR. 

Second  Editio.v.    3  vols. 

"We  prefer  'Harry  I\Iuir'  to  most  of 
the  Scottish  novels  that  have  appeared 
since  Gait's  domestic  stories.  This  new 
tale,  by  the  author  of  '  i\Iargaret  Mait- 
land,' is  a  real  picture  of  the  weakness  of 
man's  nature  and  the  depths  of  woman's 
kindness.  The  narrative,  to  repeat  our 
praise,  is  not  one  to  be  entered  on  or 
parted  from  without  our  regard  for  its 
writer  being  increased.''— At/ie»cBinn. 

"  In  this  work  the  brilliant  pro- 
mise  afforded  by  '  I\Iargaret  Maitland  * 
has  been  fully  realised,  and  now  there 
can  be  no  question  that,  for  graphic  pic- 
tures of  Scottish  lite,  the  author  is  en- 
titled to  be  ranked  second  to  i.one  among 
modern  writers  of  fiction." — Cal.  Mer. 

ADAM    GRAEME, 
OF  MOSSGKAY.     3  vols. 

"A  story  awakening  genuine  emotinns 
of  interest  and  delight  by  its  admirable 
pictures  of  Scottish  life  and  scenery."— 
Post. 
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RACHEL    GRAY. 

By  Julia  Kavanagh, 
Author  of  "Nathalie,"  &c.    1vol. 

"Rachel  Gray  is  a  charming  and  touch- 
ing story,  narrated  with  grace  and  sk-ill. 
No  one  can  read  the  story  and  not  feel 
a  good  influence  from  it.  The  characters 
are  vigorously  sketched,  and  have  a  life- 
like reality  about  them.  We  heartily  re- 
commend this  story,  and  shall  rejoice 
when  Miss  Kavaiiagh  will  give  us  an- 
other equally  good." — Athenceum. 

LADY  WILLOUGHBY; 

Or,  THE  DOUBLE  MARRIAGE. 

By  Mrs.  La  Touche.    3  vols. 
"An  exceedingly  brilliant  novel.    Full 
of  interest."— C/«>-«?iJc/e. 

THE  HOUSE  OP  ELMORE; 

A   FAMILY   HISTORY.      8  VOlS. 

"A  splendid  production.  The  story, 
conceived  with  great  skill,  is  worked  out 
in  a  succession  of  powerful  portraitures, 
and  of  soul-stirring  scenes."— Jo/m  Bull. 

MILLICENT; 

Or,  THE  TRIALS  OF  LIFE. 
By  the  Author  of  "The  Curate  op 

Overton."    3  vols. 
"This  novel  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully-written     and    powerfully-conceived 
works  that  has  ever  come  under  our  no- 
tice."— Herald. 

PERCY  BLAKE; 

Ob,  the  young  RIFLEMAN. 
By  Capt.  Rafter.    3  vols. 
"A   highly    entertaining   story,   which 
presents  a  graphic  picture  of  military  life 
in  all  its  varied  aspects." — John  Bull. 

"  A  capital  novel,  of  the  '  Charles 
O'Malley  '  school,  full  of  dashing  adven- 
ture, with  scenes  of  real  history  cleverly 
introduced  in  the  narrative."— Lj^  Gaz. 

THE  WIFE'S  TRIALS. 

"'The  Wife's  Trials'  deserves  to  be  a 
successful  novel,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most 
spirited  and  amusing  we  have  read  for  a 
long  time.  The  interest  is  sustained  with- 
out flagging  to  the  very  last  page."— 
Athenaum. 

PHILIP  COURTENAY. 

By  Lord  William  Lennox.    3vo1s. 
"A    lively   and    entertaining    novel."— 
Literary  Gazette. 

THE  SECRET  MARRIAGE. 

Or,  CONTRASTS  IN  LIFE. 
By  Miss  Fanny  Williams.    3  vols. 
"A  deeply   interesting    and  charming 
novel."— CAro/iic/e. 


THE  LADY  OF  FASHION. 

By  the  Author  of 
"The  History  of  a  Flirt,"  &c.  3  vols, 
"A  striking  picture  of  social  existence. 
The  story  has  the  merit  of  originality,  and 
talent  has  stamped  it  with  an  undeniable 
impress.  The  field  chosen  is  not  a  new 
one,  but  the  vigorous  descriptions,  the 
brilliant  touches,  and  the  life-like  por- 
traits impart  lustre  to  its  pages." — Sun. 

OUR  OWN  STORY. 

By  Selina  Bunbury. 
Author  of  "  Life  in  Sweden."  3  vols. 

OLIVE  HASTINGS. 

By  Mrs.  Parky.    3  vols. 

EUSTACE  CONYERS. 

By  James   Hannay,   Esq.     3  vols. 

"  Mr.  Hannay's   ablest,    wisest,    and 
maturest  work." — Athenaum. 

"A  capital  naval  story,  with  stirring 
adventures  and  well-drawn  characters." — 
Lit.  Gaz. 

WOMAN'S  DEVOTION. 

"A  remarkable  novel,  both  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  story,  ami  the  depth  and 
accuracy  of  its  delineation  of  character. — 
Daily  News, 

THE  HEIRESS  OF 
HAUGHTON. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Emilia  Wtndham." 
"  There  is  enough  in  Mrs.  Marsh's  new 
novel  to  justify  the  fame  she  has  gained  as 
oneof  themostoriginaland  patheticwriters 
of  fiction  in  modern  days.  In  eloquence  and 
sentiment  the  work  may  vie  with  her  best 
tales."— T/fe  Press. 

DISPLAY. 

By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maberly.  3  vols. 

"  This  tale  is  a  most  attractive  one, 
with  the  great  merit  of  highly-finished 
social  portraiture." — The  Press. 

THE   NEXT   DOOR 
NEIGHBOURS. 

By  Mrs.  Gascoigne.    Authorof  "  Tkmp- 
tation,  &c.    3  vols. 

"  The  author  has  successfully  por- 
trayed the  manners  of  the  <lay  in  one  of 
the  best  novels  that  have  lately  appeared." 
—Herald. 

THE   JEALOUS  WIFE. 

By  Miss  Pardoe.    3  vols. 

"  A  tale  of  great  power.  As  an  autbor 
of  fiction.  Miss  Pardoe  has  jiever  done 
anything  better  than  this  work." — Globe. 

THE  PRIEST'S  NIECE. 

By  Author  of  "  Lionel  Deerhurst."  3  r. 
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CONSTANCE  HERBERT. 

By  Geraldixe  Jevvsbury. 
Author  of  "  Marian  Withers,"  &c.  3  v. 

"  A  powerful,  highly  interesting  narra- 
tive."— Times. 

"'Constance  Herbert"  is  a  poem  in  its 
beauty  and  its  lofty  purpose;  a  romance 
in  its  variety  and  fascination.  The  tale, 
as  a  tale,  is  deeply  interesting,  full  of 
quiet  pathos,  and  a  calm  and  beautiful 
morality.  It  will  be  read  with  rare  plea- 
sure and  remembered  with  healthful  inte- 
rest."— Athenceum. 

OAKLEIGH  IVIASCOTT. 

By  L.  Howe. 
Dedicated  to  Professor  Aytoun.    2  vols. 

"A  very  clever  romance.  The  style 
throughout  is  fluent  and  forcible." — Post. 

HERBERT  LAKE. 

By  the  Author  of"  Axxe  Dvsart."  3  v. 
"A  cleverly  written  tale  from  the  pen 
of  the  talented  author  of  '  Anne  Dvsart.' 
While  administering  largely  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  reader,  the  Author  has 
added  to  a  well-earned  reputation." — John 
BtiU. 

THE  YOUNG  HUSBAND. 

By  Mrs.  Grey,  Author  of  "The  Gam- 
bler's Wife,"  &c.  3  vols. 

•*  In  this  fascinating  novel  I^Irs.  Grey 
has  surpassed  her  tormer  productions, 
talented  and  powerful  as  they  were." — 
John  Bull. 

TEE  CURATE  OF  OVERTON. 

3  vols. 

"A  powerfully  written  story,  the  cha- 
racters and  incidents  of  which  are  por- 
trayed with  great  skill." — John  Bull. 

VIVIA. 

By  Mrs.  J.   E.   Dalry.mple. 
Dedicated  to  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton.  2  vols. 

"An  excellent  novel.  Mrs.  Dalrymple 
paints  society  in  its  true  colours.  We 
congratulate  her  upon  a  production 
which  displays  such  high  purpose, 
wrought  out  with  so  much  ability." — Post. 

MATHEW  PAXTON. 

Edited  by  the  Author  of  "  John  Dray- 
ton," "  AlLIKFORU,"  &C.     3  vols. 

"'Mathew  Paxton '  bears  a  strong 
generic  resemblance  to  those  clever  stories 
'John  Drayton'  and  'Ailieford,'  and 
awakens  in  the  perusal  a  kindred  gratih- 
cation." — Post. 


REGINALD  LYLE. 

By  3Iiss  Pardoe.     3  v. 
"An  excellent  novel,  containing  a  great 
variety    of    well  drawn     characters,    and 
keeping  up   the  interest  of  the  reader  to 
the  last  page." — Atlas. 

FLORENCE, 
THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

By  A.  Baillie  Cochrane,  Esq.    2  v. 

THE  ROSES. 

By  the  Author  of  "  The  Flirt."  3  r. 

"'The  Roses  '  displays,  with  the  polfsh 
always  attending  a  later  work,  aU  the 
talent  which  ai)peared  in  'The  Flirt,'  and 
'  The  MancEuvring  Mother.'  "Standard. 

MARY  SEAHAM. 

By  Mrs.  Grey.     3  vols. 

"  Equal  to  any  former  novel  by  its 
author." — Athenceum. 

AUBREY. 

By  the  Author  of  "Emilia  Wyndham." 
"This  novel  is  worthy  of  the  author's 
reputation." — Literary  Gazette. 

AILIEFORD. 

By  the  Author  of  "  John  Drayton."  3  v. 
"'Ailieford'    is  the  biography   of  tba 
clever  writer  of  'John  Drayton.'     It  is  » 
deeply  interesting  tsXe."— Britannia. 

CONFESSIONS 
OF  AN  ETONIAN. 

By  the  Hon.  C.  Rowcroft.    3  vote. 

CREWE  RISE. 

By  John  C.  Jeaffreson.    3  vols. 

EDWARD  WILLOUGHBY. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Discipline  of 
Life."    3  vols. 

THE  SECRET  HISTORY 
OF  A  HOUSEHOLD. 

By  the  Author  of 
"Alice  Wevtworth."  3  vols. 

ALICE  WENTWORTH. 

3  vols. 

"This  novel  reminds  us  of  the  tales  by 
Lady  Scott,  which  had  power  and  pathos 
enough  to  get  a  hearing  and  keep  a  phice. 
even  though  Lister,  Ward,  and  Bulwer 
were  all  in  the  Held,  with  their  manly 
experiences  of  modern  life  and  society." — 
Alhenaum. 


THE    ARMY   AND    THE   NAVY. 


COLBUEN'S  UNITED    SEEVICE  MAGAZINE,  AND 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  JOURNAL.     Published  on  the  first  of  every 
month,  price  3s.  6d. 

This  popular  periodical,  which  has  now  been  established  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
embraces  subjects  of  such  extensive  variety  and  powerful  interest  as  must  render 
it  scarcely  less  acceptable  to  readers  in  general  than  to  the  members  of  those  pro- 
fessions for  whose  use  it  is  more  particularly  intended.  Lidependently  of  a  suc- 
cession of  Original  Papers  on  innumerable  interesting  subjects,  Personal  Nar- 
ratives, Historical  Licidents,  Correspondence,  etc.,  each  number  comprises 
Biographical  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Officers  of  all  branches  of  service.  Reviews  of 
New  Publications,  either  immediately  relating  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  involving 
subjects  of  utility  or  interest  to  the  members  of  either,  full  Reports  of  Trials 
by  Courts  Martial,  Distribution  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  General  Orders,  Circulars, 
Promotions,  Appointments,  Births,  Marriages,  Obituary,  etc.,  with  all  the  Naval 
and  Military  Intelligence  of  the  mouth. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"This  is  confessedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  mo.st  attractive  periodicals  of  which  the 
British  press  can  boast,  presenting  a  wide  field  of  entertainment  to  the  general  as  well  as 
professional  reader.  The  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  services  are  distinguished 
by  vigour  of  sense,  acute  and  practical  observation,  an  ardent  love  of  discipline,  tempered  by 
a  high  sense  of  justice,  honour,  and  a  tender  regard  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  our  soldiers 
and  seamen." — Globe. 

"  At  the  head  of  those  periodicals  which  furnish  useful  and  valuable  information  to 
their  peculiar  classes  of  readers,  as  well  as  amusement  to  the  general  body  of  the  public, 
must  be  placed  the  '  United  Service  Magazine,  and  Naval  and  Military  Journal.'  It  numbers 
among  its  contributors  almost  all  those  gallant  spirits  who  have  done  no  less  honour 
to  their  country  by  their  swords  than  by  their  pens,  and  abounds  with  the  most  interesting 
discussions  on  naval  and  military  affairs,  and  stirring  narratives  of  deeds  of  arms  in  al 
parts  of  the  world.  Every  information  of  value  and  interest  to  both  the  Services  is  culled 
with  the  greatest  diligence  from  every  available  source,  and  the  correspondence  of  various 
distinguished  officers  which  enrich  its  pages  is  a  feature  of  great  attraction.  In  short,  the 
*  United  Service  Magazine'  can  be  recommended  to  every  reader  who  possesses  that  attach- 
ment to  his  country  which  should  make  him  look  with  the  deepest  interest  on  its  naval  and 
military  resources." — Sun. 

"  This  truly  national  periodical  is  always  full  of  the  most  valuable  matter  for  professional 
men." — Morning  Herald. 

"  To  military  and  naval  men,  and  to  that  class  of  readers  who  hover  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Service,  and  take  a  world  of  pains  to  inform  themselves  of  all  the  goings  on,  the  modes  and 
fashions,  the  movements  and  adventures  connected  with  ships  and  barracks,  this  periodical 
is  indispensal)le.  It  is  a  repertory  of  facts  and  criticisms— narratives  of  past  experience,  and 
fictions  that  are  as  good  as  if  they  were  true— tables  and  returns— new  inventions  and  new 
books  bearing  upon  the  army  and  navy — correspondence  crowded  with  intelligence — and 
sundry  unclaimed  matters  that  lie  in  close  neighbourhood  with  the  professions,  and  contribute 
more  or  less  to  the  stock  of  general  useful  information." — Atlas. 
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